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Bs IT REMEMBEBED, that Oil the sixth day of November, i 
forty-third year of the independence of the United States of 
rica, A. D. 1818, Abner Kneeland, of the said district, hath < 
sited in this office the title of a book, the right whereof he c 
as author, in the words following, to wit: 

*' A Series of Lectures on the Doctrine of Universal Benevol 
dehvered in tlie Universalist Church, in Lombard Street 
ladelphia, in the Autumn of 1818 ; and published at th 
quest of the Brethren attencting in smd Church. By / 
Kneeland. ' And this is . life eternal, that they might 
thee the only tfuc God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
sent.' Jesus." 
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ing historical and other prints.'* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



'HE reader mil please to take notice that 
ng more than the substance of these Lectures 
been committed to paper; and, perhaps, in 
) parts they are more concise than could have 
wished, as many of the illustrations, as well 
me of the arguments^ are omitted; but, as the 
[iipal object was to state the doctrine of uni- 
i\ benevolence, as believed by the author, 
sr than to defend it, if they are only so exphcit 
be fully understood, this object is gained: and 
reader is referred to Dr. Lardner^s Letter con- 
ing the Logos, Dr. Priestley ^s History of the 
options of Christianity, Dr. Taylor on Origi- 
Jin, &c. and also the writings of the Rev. Ho- 
Ballou, now of Boston, for a defence of the 






few extracts have been made from the above 
Dgs, which, it is believed, have enriched the 
ures, and which, it is hoped, will be the means 
mging those works more into notice, ^articu- 
in this place. 

at being much accustomed to writing, and 
ng no pretensions to erudition in hterature, it 
be hoped that any deficiency eitheY m^l^Vb ^x 
position will be charitably over\o6kfcdL\^^xs«s 
t has been to write so as tobe^xAfc^^*^ 




Vr ADTERTISEMENT. 

Such as these Lectures are, they are the result q 
a long, candid, and diligent search after truth; an( 
as such, they are humbly submitted to the candi( 
investigation and impartial judgment of the Chris 
tian world. 

THE AUTHOR 

Philadelphia^ JSov. 5th^ 1818. 
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A SERIES OF LECTURES, &c 



LECTUBB I. 



And this is life eternal, that they might know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christy whom thou hast sent. — John, xvii. 3. 

IN the^e Lectures^ several things will be taken for 
granted : 1. that there is one God, who is the only pro- 
per object of supreme worship and adoration ; and, 2. 
that God has not only revealed himself to his creatures 
through the medium of the great volume of nature, which 
is open to the inspection of all, but also through the me-* 
dium of his son Jesus Christ, who is the brightness of 
bis Father's glory, and the express image of his moral 
character. For, notwithstanding these are proper sub- 
jects of discussion, and would not be refused on a proper 
occasion, yet they are foreign from our present purpose; 
and the discussion of them seems less necessary, since, 
as it must be admitted, ** the invisible things of him (i, e. 
of God) from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and Deity :" so, as it should seem, none 
bat the fool can have the audacity to say in his heaii;, 
"there is no God!" The discussion of these subjects 
I is also rendered unnecesjsary, in all Christian assemblies, 
Iby the consideration, that Christians of every sect and 
I denomination admit the truth of divine revelation ; <^ tl 
irerord which Gt)d has given of his Sow." Hfcwc^ Vl 
I mless to take up time to prove that "wVolV vri\ \^^ 
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mitted hj all, or, at least, by aU with whom at present . 
we have any concern. * 

When we appeal to the holy scriptures, therefore, in ^ 
support of any fact, unless it can be shown that the par- 
ticular passage is either spurious, or else erroneously < 
tranidated, it will be taken for granted that the ^evi-^ 
dence is conclusive. ' 

It will be our business thiii evening to urge, not only the * 
importance of the subject, but the necessity of attending 
to the same ; and therefore this lecture wiH be designed ^ 
merely as an introduction ^ and as such, it is thought ' 
the text is peculiarly appropriate. Jnd this is Hfe eter-i 
Tudf to know thee the ojily true Ood^ and Jesus Christf i 
whom thou hast sent. 

How great, how important the subject ! Was there ' 
ever one of equal magnitude proposed to the considera- 1 
tion of man ? All other subjects, all other attainments, j 
sink into nothing, when bix)ught in competition with cter- i 
nal life. For however valuable other attainments may * 
be, in themselves considered, yet their use to us is but^ 
of short duration ; and the time is approaching when H 
they will cease to afford us consolation. Let us learn i 
then to use the things of the world as not abusing them, i. 
knowing that the world and the fashions thereof are i 
passing away. And when the tilings of time and sense > 
fail us, what an aching void would be left in each of our ? 
souls, could we not lay hold on something more sublime, J 
and more permanent ! Eternal life is the cordial which I 
we need ; it is the healing and sovereign balm for all our 
woes. 

If any t^ing be due, by way of gratitude or respect, to " 

men of learning and science, who have spent their days ^ 

in the discovery of the useful arts, in unfolding the riches ^ 

of nature^ by which the state of man is meliorated, and ^ 

society improved, what shall we say of Him tlirongh ' 

whom life and immortality are brought to li^ht ? who un- J 

folded f not the treasures of earth, but the nches of he?i- ' 

^eii ? whose J^ing^dom was not ot tYv\s vjotY^'I \«>ftft \iv^<t ^ 

mnifest the glotinm purposes of the/Dcvt^ vw^^Y^ii^tv- 

fatioii and restitution of aU tlaivga^ ^\vo wj\: ««\^ 
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augbtthe infinitude of God's love to man, but gave full 
ilroof of the doctrine in praying for his murderous ene- 
nies while in the agonies of death ? who thus set the glo- 
rious example of universal benevdence ? He was surely 
no less than the << power of God and the wisdom of 
God," as manifested in human nature* What shall we say 
of his disciples and followers, who not only maintained 
his doctrine at the risk of their lives, but defended it 
«veu in the hour of death? Can we suppose that 
such ardour, and such faithfulness, when they could not 
have promised themselves any thing of a worldly nature 
as a reward, was the effect of any tiling shoil of the 
knowledge of the truth ? 

Our text implies that, not only a knowledge of dod, 
but also, that a knowledge of Jesus Christ, whom he hath 
sent, is necessary to eternal life ; or, at least, whether 
life eternal can be communicated in any other way or not, 
the text assures us that this> knowledge is eternal life. 
I The ancient philosophers of Egypt, of Greece, and of 
Rome, had all the means, except that which is revealed 
. in the holy scriptures, of knowing God : yet how desti- 
i tute were they of eternal life ! So far from enjoying it 
I at all, they were ** alienated from the life of God, through 
I the ignorance there was in them ;" and all their ideas of 
a future state of existence were confused, dark, and ob- 
scure. Filled with superstition, their religious rites 
were too obscene to be even so much as named among 
Christians. 

The Jews, also, notwithstanding the oracles of God 
were committed to them, yet as the true light was re- 
Tealed to them but in part only, and tlmtf^ through the 
medium of types and shadows, which often were mista- 
ken, and with which they liad mingled their vain tradi- 
tions, (their leaders, also, teaching for doctrine the com- - 
mandments of men,) had but very little knowledge of eter- 
nal life. And as they rejected their own Messiah, even Je- 
sus Christ, whom God hath sent, so this blindness in paii: 
has hstppened unto tbem ; and, even to tTavs. Aa>} ,^^^^^ ^x^V^ 
jfo means in the enjoyment of tbatVife v^\\vc\vV^ vXfcv>\v\. 
It is evident, &lso, that even tlie CAu\«SAa5v^ ^^^^ "^"^ 
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tabernacles in mortality, enjoys this life, i* e. etema 
only by faith and hope ; for " we walk by faith an 
by sight :" and, again, " vve hope for that which \* 
not, for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope ft 
but if we hope for tliat which we see not, then we 
patience wait for if The nature of that life, then 
which we enjoy, which we believe to be eternal, dej 
wholly on the correctness or incorrectness of oiir k 
ledge of God^ and of Jesus Christ, whom he hath 
If we can imagine a principle in God, or in Jesus CI 
whom he hath sent, incompatible with infinite aiid d 
love to the chief of sinners, then we can suppose thi 
arc in the enjoyment of eternal life, although (on act 
of their not being so good in our estimation as ourse 
we have no love for a great part of the human race 
we have discovered a justice in G<)d, or in the law of 
which requires an unmerciful punishment of any o 
creatures, then, although we may know that we coi 
very unmercifully towards some of our fellow be 
yet we may at the same time vainly imagine we are < 
them good justice! And on this ground, no d 
(or at least it is most charitable to suppose so,) al 
cruel and horrid persecutions on account of religion 
been, some how or other, justified in the breasts of i 
who were the authors or instigators of those enorm 
Admitting these obs\ervations correct, you wiU see th 
portance of our subject, if it be nothing more ths 
save the religious world from a spirit of persecutioi 
say religious woHdf because those who make no pr 
sions to religion will seldom persecute others for 1 
religious* But he who is bi*ouglit to know God, 
that God who is i^ove, and that Christ who is the 
of the world, will view all mankind, however great mj 
their errors, as children of one common Parent, and 
as brothers and sisters of the same common fan 
knowing that God made of one blood all nations of 
on bJ) the face of the earth ; hence, if he says he 1 
God, while he Aateth his hrotker, l\e TOW»t Wwow tlw 
/^A9 altar, and the truth is not in \vim', ^^icV^ \\^\w 
Ais brother whom he hath seen, Yww eaw >aft \w 
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i hath not seen ?'' Let it not be supposed that 
vledge is too high for man, and therefoi*e he can- 
B unto it. For " this is tlie record, that Grod 
3n unto us eternal life, and this life is in his Son." 
ake heed therefore that we do not make God a 
not believing the record which he has given of 
But, unless it were a truth that God has given 
sternal life, we never could make God a liar by 
ving it, because the belief in any thing whatever 
akes the tiling believed any more true than it was 
is believed ; and unless it be a truth that God has 
eternal life in Chnst, the Son of God, previous to 
(ving it, were we to believe it, we should believe a 
i. But, permit me to ask, how can any one make 
MP by not believing that which is not true ? The 
ion involves an absurdity* No creature can be 
jon by the God of truth to believe that which is 

in itself, or at least made so by the Deity, pre- 
any one's being called upon to believe it. Hence, 
/hristian virtues must be considered the effect of 
vledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, and not the 
that truth which they, by the grace of God, have 
Hight to know. To the want of making these 
listinctions may be imputed some of the greatest 
1 modem divinity. A few of which may be here 
ed; 

; people, instead of being taught to know and 
md the great interest they have in Christ,- i. e. in 
1 brought to light by Christ, by his life, his mi- 
his miracles, his death, his resurrection and 
n into glory, are taught to seek to obtain an in- 
i Christ, &c. which implies that they have now 
est in him^ and if they obtain one, it will be by 
n exerticms. And at the same time, and perhaps 
ime discoui*se, they are told that they can do no* 

themselves, and tf they ever have an interest in 
it wUl be all by the grace of God, without any 
rf their own ! and then, to doaei ^^ v^«:^ ^^ ^"s-- 
1, tbey are called upon to \>e a\«rfe ^XvaX. ^«^ ^ 
3t in Christ; not to give s\^e^ XoVSftfcVs:^^'^'^^'*^^ 
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slumber to their eyelids, till this work is done ; for, if 
they should die without it, they must be eternally mise- 
rable ! ! i'^ 
Such preaching, while it affords no peace, comfort, or f ' 
consolation, to an honest sincere inquirer after truth, is y 
calculated only to make hypocrites, or else drive people | ^ 
into despair. 

Does not every child of God, who believes in the his- '' 
torical account of Jesus, know, that all which could have _ 
been or ever will be effected by his life, deatli, and resur- ~ 
rection, is as certain now as it ever will be ? that every ^ 
thing depending on his death, &c» is as certain as it is f 
that his death, &c, took place ? Yes : but then he ia \^ 
told, that if he will believe in Christ, the Holy Ghost will ' 
apply the merits of his death, &c. to him, i. e, the sinner, "^ 
as an individual. But, it may be asked, what do they ~ 
mean by the merits of Christ, unless it be the truth 
brought *to light by his divine mission ? And does not ^ 
every sinner who is capable of exercising one spark of 
reason or common sense know, that this truth, whatever 
it is, does now apply to him as an individual, or else it 
does not; and if it do not, is it the office of the Holy 
Ghost to make something apply which does not apply ? 
This would be like applying a garment to a man which 
by no means fits him ! Or is it the work of the Holy 
Ghost to alter this garment until it will fit the sinner, al- 
though it now does not ? No, this would not be ortho- 
dox ; for he is not the author, but is only to apply the 
truth, or righteousness?, or whatever is to be applied, to 
the believer : and how that can be applied which has no 
application in truth, I cannot even imagine. But if Christ 
have power over all. flesh, as mentioned in the verse pre- 
ceding our text, then the difficulty is solved at once. Un- 
less the truth will now apply to the sinner, the sinner 
must be made to conform to the truth. Hence his pride 
must be humbled, his obstinacy removed, and his sin 
taken away; for all these stand opposed to that eternal 
Jife which Jesus has power to give. For « he that hateth 
6/9 brother is in darkness ,•" whicla dxirkuess Vs^ ^ywiiwy- 
"ious with moral death: and again, "\\e lY^LXXvaVfe^Xv \vv^ 
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brother is a murderer, and ye know that no mui'derer 
hath eternal life abiding in liim." 

This shows the necessity of Christ's having power 
over all flesh, in order to give theqfi eternal life. For un- 
less Christ has power over the sinner, he cannot give 
him eternal life, unless the sinner is pleased to receive 
it; but if he has power over him, then he can make the 
sinner willing in the day of his power.* 

Our text also implies, that ignorance of God, and of 
Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent, is a state of death. 
Hence an apostle has said, speaking of the gentiles, or 
unbelievers, they are " alienated from the life of God, 
through the ignorance that is in them." Now, can we 
suppose that this ignorance will eternally remain ? I 
think not. I anticipate the glorious time when the vail 
which now hangs between all moral nature and eternal 
truth shall be removed. For God will ** destroy the face 
of the covering and the vail that is spread over all na- 
tions.*' Then shall all know him from the greatest even 
unto the least ; and then he will " forgive their iniquity, 
and remember their sin no more." 

He who by faitli and hope, or by the knowledge of God 
through Jesus Christ, is in the enjoyment of eternal life, 
is not only delivered from the gloomy idea of annihila- 
tion or nonexistence, but he is also saved from the still 
more corroding and heart-chilling idea of never ceasing 
misery. However remote the period, he anticipates at 
once the eternal enjoyment of a happy immortality. 

What a rich treasure, then, this knowledge affords the 
believing heart ! All the riches of earth and time, all the 
honours which men can bestow, or all the pleasures 
the w(»*ld can give, are not to be compared with that 
knowledge which is life et^iial. This knowledge is 
suited to every age, to every circumstance and condition 
in life. The rich need it to teach them how to use their 
riches ; the poor, how to support their poverty. It is 
needful to the learned, to prevent their being puffed uq 

* Scriptore references Aare not h^en giveTt Yi«TC, «a\\. \%^T^^&^ft 
Aeae mme parages viH occxa a^ainia tke body q£ \i:ife^«s>8L* 
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with knowledge ; and to the ignorant^ as a substitute for 
learning. It sweetens every enjoyment of life ; it so- 
laces eveiy affliction. It saves us alik^ from being elated 
with prosperity, or from being dejected in adversity. It 
teaches us how to live j it equally prepares us for death. It 
is a present help in every time of need. In youth, it teaches 
how to pursue the paths of virtue, in which alone there is 
peace. In middle age, it expands the soul with liberal 
benevolence and diffusive cliarity^ which are so essential 
to the happiness and well being of society, teaching how 
to set good examples in the world, and especially before 
children, bringing them up in tlie nurture arid admoni- 
tion of the Lord. It is the sweetest (fompanion of hu- 
man life : while, without it, the thoughts of death, me- 
thinks, must be almost insupportable. But to the aged and 
infirm, when they know that their sun of life is fast has- 
tening downwards in the west, and that in a short time 
they must bid adieu to the world and all the things of 
time and sense, how comforting it must be to know they 
have << a building of Grod, a house not made with hands^ 
eternal in the heavens !*' And such knowledge is evi- 
dently contained in the scriptures, which testify of Him 
who is " the way, the truth, and the life.** 

This glorious truth, as astonishing as it may seem, is 
what mankind are prone either to disbelieve, er else to 
disregard. To some, it is too good to be true! To 
others, its truth does not meet their selfish dispositions ; 
and by such, therefore, it is disregarded. While there 
are many, who are yet, from various causes, totally ig- 
norant of it, who, it may be presumed, on proper evi- 
dence, would hail it with gratitude. But the number 
who as yet receive the truth in the love of it are compa- 
ratively few ; though, we have reason to bless God, that 
number is fast increasing. 

What I have proposed, therefore, in these lectures, is 
to set forth that plan of grace and unbounded benevo- 
lence, which, as I humbly conceive, is revealed and 
clearly made manifest in the scriptures of divine truth. 
In doing which, I shall speak mtVi sSV ^w^ ^^^s-y^br,^ \r 
^iie opinions of others j not dififeriugtromwi^ ow^iasBii^ 
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far the sake of differing, but only where I have found 
sufficient reasons to satisfy my own mind in so doing. 
But, notwithstanding I may find myself under the neces- 
sity of proceeding in a different channel from some who 
stimd very high in tlie Christian world, and, what is more, 
to differ in some respects from the opinions of those wlio 
agree with npie in my general sentiment, it shall ever be 
my aim to treat all men with that respect which is due to 
the gentleman and the Christian. But, let it be remem- 
bered, that we must all stand or fall to our own Master ; 
and all that I ask^ either of friends or enemies, on ac- 
count of my sentiments, is, not to judge, censure, or con- 
demn another man's servant ; for " to his own master 
he standeth or falleth." 

I shall proceed, after this introduction, in the follow- 
ing manner, viz. 

II. Speak of the nature and character of God, the re- 
lation in which he stands to his rational offspring, his 
design in the creation of moral intelligences, and the im- 
mutability of his purposes. 

III. The creation of man ; his original state and 
standing ; his natural and moral faculties ; together with 
his sin and disobedience. 

IV. Of sin; its nature and its consequences; toge- 
ther with the denunciations of God against his creatures ; 
all of which must be carried into effect. 

V. Of salvation. Show in what it consists, and by 
whom effected. The vulgar notion of satisfying an in- 
finite dissatisfaction refuted, and flie doctrine of recon- 
ciliation explained. 

VI. Of thi^Mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all, to be 
testified in due time. 

VII. The deliverance of the creature (which was 
made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of 
him who subjected the same in hope) from the bondage 
of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. 

F/ZT. Objections to this glorious d^fiiv^x^iSM^^iDS^^^- 
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ed ; by which the cruel and unmerciful doctrine of end 
less misery will be completely reftited^ and shown to In 
not a doctrine of divine revelation.* 

The above will constitute the series of lectwres whicl 
I have proposed to deliver (if Gk>d permit) in this place < 
and to which the canitid and serious attention of all sincere 
inquirers after truth are respectfully invited. 

It is presumed that no one will object to <he importance 
whichy in this discourse, thus far, has been attached to 
oiir subject; nor to the consequences i*esulting from a 
knowledge of the trutli as it is in Jesus, to a certain clas^ 
of people ; viz. to those whom they are pleased to call 
real and true believers, or, in other words, to the eicct 
But if such be the happy consequeno^s to all who art 
brought to the knowledge of the truth, or to such a de- 
gree of knowledge as firmly to believe in that truth 
which maketh free indeed, then even on this hypothesis i1 
shows the importance of bringing all men, if possible, to 
know Him, whom to know is eternal life. However^ it 
mil be one object of these lectures to prove, that what ifl 
properly called salvation is equally sure to ail^ whether 
they now kiiow it or not, whether they now believe it or 
not ; because the thing to be known, or to be believed ifij 
exists in the immutable purposes of God, with whom 
there is no variableness nor even shadow of turning. 

It is possible that some may be startled at the above 
idea, and feel disposed to attend no further ; concluding, 
that if this doctrine be true, it is no matter how men 
live ; all is equally well, let lis live as we list ! But, stop, 

* Perhaps some may object to the harsh expression, cruel and im^ 
merciful doctrine of endless misery / but I think they ought to be sa- 
tisfied with it, unless they are a^Ie to point out some mercy in sudi 
t*emdl torments / And if there be no mercy in such punishment, 
then it is unmerciful; and if unmerciful* it is cruel; for if it be nol 
cruel to inflict an unmerciful pinishment, I wish some one would pomi 
out to me m what erueUy cionnsts. Human governments, I admit, 
lometimes inflict unmefciftil punishments, without designing* to be 
crueJ (though of this l4oubt its expediency) ; but if it were equid^ 
la their power to make a^pd citizeTi of the cu\m\, ^Q»vJd tKey not 
prefer a merdfbl punisfamei^t that sViould pTOOsite 1i» ^«bx^^^ 
^ct/ aa tbat they could conaisteBtly grwat a paxdotv^ 
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lay friendy not so hasty ! Do you not believe in the cer- 
tainty of the salvation of the: elect 9 i. e. whatever may 
6e your views of the doctrine of election, wliether they 
are elected through sanctification and belief of the truth, 
or whether they were elected from the foundation of the 
world, is there not an dect whose salvation is sui*e ? 
yes, there can be no doubt of this. And will yon say 
from hence, it is no matter what the elect dof since they 
will certainly be saved ? On what does the salvation of 
the elect depend I On their being elected? or on theii* be- 
ing saved ? If on their being saved, then it is necessary 
to save them, notwithstanding their being elected ; but 
if Uieir salvation depends wholly on their being elected, 
then only kt ns be sure of our election, and all is welt ; it 
it is no matter whether we be saved or not ! ! ! 

My friendly hearers, do you like this mode of reason- 
ing ? No, I am sure you catmot^ Tbeit^ remembery it is 
no better when applied to the whole woiid^ than it is 
when applied only to tke elect. 

Had it Bot been tiie purpose of God to save cdl men, I 
cannot see wli^^ by his grace, Christ tasted death for 
everg man, or that tl^ gospel should be preached to 
every creature. But if this be the purpose of Gsod, viae* 
to save all men, will 9my one say ths^ the means of salva- 
ticni, &t salvatloii itself, are less necessary on that ae- 
ceunt? 

The salvation of which the scriptures speak, which 
will be shown m^re ftdly in the course of these lectures, 
is not a ssdvatioft in, but a salvation ^om sin. '^ Thou 
shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people 
from their sins/' Yes, say» one, but it is his people 
whom he will save. I admit it ; and do not contend that 
he will save any but his people. But who are \m peo- 
ple ? ^< He came to his own, but his own i^eived him 
not." Yet will he not save them ? Yes. « Out of Sion 
shall craie the deliverer, and turn a\yay ungodliYiess from 
Jacob, and sa all Israel shall be saved." Again: Who 
are his people ? Answer : The heaftwxi ,«t^ ^n«^ Mbsft. 
^r bia inheritmce, and the uttermost ^tVs ^\ ^5^ taa^ 
fr bis possesmon : for «Mhe ¥at\\w V^vctV^Jsv^'^^^^ 
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hath given all things into his hands :" and again : <^ he 
hath given him power over all jflesh that he should give 
eternal life to as many as he hath given him ; and this is 
life eternal, to know thee,'* &c. God says, by the mouth 
of his prophet, ** All souls are mine ; as the soul of the 
father, so also the soul of the son is mine." If, there- 
fore, the souls of all originally belonged to God, he could 
dispose of them as he saw fit. He hath given them to 
his Son ; and in every sense in which they may be said 
to belong to Christ, in no such sense do they belong to 
the adversary, the devil ; and in every sense in which 
men may be said to be the children of the devil> in no 
such sense are they the children of God. 

Now, in what sense, and in how many senses, are man- 
kind the property or inheritance of Christ? Answer: 
In three senses, at least. 1. By creation. ^< All things 
werecreated ^t «ur« ^i fU ^vrey through hiai and io him, or 
hf him a/nd Jbr him.'* (Col. i. 16.; 2. By purchase. 
'* He §ave himself a ransom for all.'* (1 Tim. ii. 6.) 3. 
By heirship. << God hath in these last days spoken unto 
US by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things.'^ 
(Heb. i. 1,2.) This threefold cord will not be easilj 
broken. 

Now, in no such sense is any one a child of the devil. 
None were created either by or for him; he has pur- 
chased none ; he is heir to none. Hence, if he has ob" 
tained any, it is only by fraud and deception. In whsri 
sense then are they his? Answer: <* His servants y« 
are to whom you yield yourselves servants to obey.*- 
Mankind, being deceived, have become servants of sir 
and Satan ; and inasmuch as they are so, in no such sense 
are they the servants of Christ. To the Jews it was saic 
by one who knew very well their character, ** ye are o1 
your father the devil, and his works ye wUl do.'' But ii 
what sense were they of him ? Answer : In charactei 
only. For he was a murderer from the beginning, an^ 
abode not in the truth. And they were murderers ; oi 
e/se tbey would not have crucified the Lord of glory 
"^Aejr denied the Holy One, and t\\e J\isl, wA ^e^t^ ' 
murderer to be delivered unto tYiem. T[:\v\ia/mOaas^V^ 
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thej were children of the devih at the same time that, in 
reality, they were children of God. In this sense they 
were lost: as God says, "my people have become lost 
sheep, their shepherds have caused them to go astray ; 
they have driven them from mountain to hill, till they 
have forgotten their resting place/' And to redeem 
mankind from this lost state, and to bring them to be, 
characteristically, as well as in reality, the childi*en of 
God, is tiie great object of salvation. But, to be chil- 
dren in this sense, Christ taught his disciples, that they 
most love their enemies, &c. For why? " That ye 
may be children of your Father which is in heaven.'* 
Whom does Christ mean by " our Father which art in 
Iteav^fi?" Does he not mean God? Most assuredly. 
Well, if God be our Father, are we not his children sd- 
ready? Yes: but Christ was teaching his disciples 
bow to become the children of Grod in character ; which 
they were not, until they possessed this heavenly princi- 
ple of universal henevolence. ** For he maketh his sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust." Therefore, to be 
bis children in character, without which no one can be 
happy, we must love 6ur enemies, bless them who curse ^ 
us, and do good unto them who despitefuUy use us and 
persecute us. 

Thus I have endeavoured to set forth, in as plain a 
manner as I could, the object of the proposed lectures ; 
and the candid attention which has been given thus far 
(for which you have my grateful acknowledgments) , 
shows the interest you have taken in the importance of 
the subject. 

Nothing will be attempted,^pecially in what is com- 
mitted to writing, by way of eliJquence or oratory ; for 
I can trvdy say, in the language ^ the apostle, <' I had 
rather speak five words witli the understanding, so that 
by my voice I might teach others also, than ten thousand 
words in an unknown tongue." And this is too often 
the case> when a sjpeaker soars into t\\^ T^^^tv^ ^\1%2Q£7s > 

iff order to bring forth something to p\^9k&^>£\i^^'»s^^'^^c^ 
hearers* 

B 2 
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To conmHinicate tnith to the understanding is Hi; 
object ; knd for tke sake of this I shsdl take tlie li 
to use << great plainness of speech/' And that 
lectures may be blessed to the instructton of man 
joanA the sound of my voice, they are now commit 
paper. 
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LECTURE II. 

God is love. — 1 JoHir, iv. 8. 

lAT I have desired this evening is tas|)eak of 
ure and character of Giod; his relatipa to Ills ra^ 
offspring; his di^ign in creating moral intelU- 
; and the intmutabiiity of his purposes, 
n we speak of the nature of the Deity, our words 
be few, and fitly chosen. For none by searching 
lout God to perfection. We know him only through 
diam of \m works and tlirough the medium of his 
We have no conception of his essence; and as to 
»re, whatever it is, one truth seems to be obvious; 
} natiH^ is ONB, and indtoisible. But few of the 
d writers have spoken of the nature of God ; and 
r has expressed it in so few W4>rds as the bieloved 
y John^ the author of our text. Qod is love^ An- 
pestle has s^d, *^ Our God is a consuming fire.'' 
i order to reconcile these two apostles with each 
srithout alfowing a contradiction, (which we shall 
aeans admit,) .we must construe the fire, by which 
nsumes, to be the fire of d^ne love. On this hy- 
Sy there is no contradiction at all ; but it teaches 
ice the nature of those objects which this ^i^ will 
le ; to Mrity iha^ whiek is o|qiosed to divine love, 
od be Imer all his attributes flaw from tbis jfiea- 
ind divine prkiciple ; wisdom and power, Jpostice 
rcy, are on^ different modifications^ or mamfei^a- 
ff that diviaie nature wlueh is love* 
:his ground^ therefore, we may fix ape^n cei^tain 
roHk wfakk we never neesA t<» swerve m aSk emr 
» and reseaipchies. after divine truth. For when 
e discovered tke rudimenits or first principles ol 
ence^ we know that every tkiog m tbs^ ^^x^^toL 
science is bwltupfm tiben^. aaa ^SafiL^^ttiy^xsa:^ ^^^- 
^bem cBn le true. As^ t«r \i!a^KDEfc,.\i\«» ^^ 
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schoolboy in mathematics has learnedfciUy to undei^tan 
that two and two make four 9 he knows it as well as hi 
teacher^ or the greatest mathematician; and in all hi 
study afterwards, he will never find any thing whic 
contradicts it ; ^and of course lie never could be pei 
suaded or convinced that those two members added mak 
six, or that they do not make but three. And these oi 
servations will apply with the same and equal force i 
theology, as they do in mathematics. 

When tlie child of God is brought to understand Ahi 
God is Urce^ he knows it as well as the greatest divine 
and in all his study in divinity afterwards, he never wi 
find any thing but falsehood that contradicts it ; neithc 
will he be persuaded to believe that Godis hatred, or tlM 
he is any thing inconsistent with infinite and divine Urv 
And, furthermore, until he can be convinced that he : 
erroneous in this his first principle, although he may fis 
many passages of scripture which he does not fully ui 
derstand, yet he knows very well what they do not mean 
viz. they do not mean any thing inconsistent or incon 
patible witli this proposition, Gbdis love. Yea, he wou] 
sooner be convinced that the scripture itself is not trw 
or thkt, some how or other, there is a mistake about i 
than he could give up his first principle: which, whi 
he hath a thus saith the Lord for its support, he cai 
not do. 

On this ground, therefore, we shall stand; bdievin 

all which can be justly inferred from our tiext is eterni 

and immutable truth. We stand as it were upon an oceaa 

with neither shore or bound. Our limited sight can onl 

see so as to comprehend a small portion ; yet, as far s 

the eye can extend, we see it to be the same ; and we b< 

lieve it to have no bounds : what is it then? A globe < 

water ! And even this similitude gives us but a fail 

conception of the Deity ; because this globe is limited b 

its surface ; whereas, Gk)d has no limits. Wherever h 

exists, therefore, Tand there is no pl9€e where he is notj 

Ae exists a Grod 01 iove. 

i Just so sure, therefore, as Go(l is tti» Gcodi ^l ^% >w 

Wepse, he is loye to the universe : aM jast so swk^ ;^a 
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is the God of any individual ci*eature which belongs to 
the universe, he is love to that individual. For if God 
be love to human nature, collectively, he is love to each 
individual which ccMnposes human nature. Because the 
whole of every thing is made up hy a collection of all its 
parts ; and unless GkKl be love to the individuals, in their 
individual capacity, he i? not love to the whole ; because 
the whole embraces each individual. Of course, were it 
possible for God to cease to be love to any individual of 
the human race, that moment he did so, he would cease 
to be God to that individual; for Ghd is lave. If Grod 
loves a creature whom he has made for one moment, he 
ioves that creature as Icwig as it exists, let it be ever so 
long, as well as every moment of its existence ; for 6?od, 
every moment, is hroe. And if God has made beings 
who will exist eternaUy, Grod will love them eternally ; 
for God is eternal, and God is love^ or, God eteiTially is 
tore. ' 

All the above propositions appear to be self-evident, 
and grow out of the very nature of the Deity. Of course, 
they need no proof. For the mind assents to them as soon 
as they are stated : for it seems a moral impossibility 
that one of them should be false. How is it possible to 
maintain the contrary ? We might as vrell undertake to 
maintain that God can cease to exist, or that he can cease 
to be what he is — i.ov£ ! 

God is also unchangeable. <^ I am the Lord, I change 
not,** is the divine testimony. Of course, if there be a 
being in the universe whom God does not at this moment, 
or will not at any ftiture period, love, it is obvious God 
never did love that being. But, on the contrary, if God 
bved man when he created him, he loved him with a per- 
fect knowledge of all that he was, and all that he ever 
would be. For all events must have been ever present 
with him who knoweth all things. Why not, then, look 
opon them with the same affection ? or with the same in- 
dignation ? They surely must have been thus vte^^d V\^ 
the Deity. And, therefore, what he \o\e^, \vfe vi\:^^^ 
bres/ and what he hates, he always l\ate&. IBwX., Vi.^»»^ 
? asked, how can zovr exercise a s\;\y\\. ^^ ^^^^'^ 
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towards any thing whatever ? Answer : Hatred is only 
a want (or the absence) of lave; and love itself cannot 
love any thing opposite to its own nature, for this would 
be acting contrary to itself; and this want or absence of 
love is termed hatred; the same as the want or absence 
of light is termed darkness^ or the absence of heat is 
termed cold. Sin, thei-efore, being opposed to the nature 
of Gk)d, he cannot love it, or behold it with tlie least al- 
lowance as an ultimate object, for this very reason, be- 
cause he loves the sinner. And if he love the pinner, he 
must disapprove or hate whatever would, if perpetuated, 
essentially injure the object of his love. But it may be 
still asked, if God cannot love sin, (tr behold it with the 
least allowance, why does he suffer it to exist at all ? why 
did he not prevent it altogether, as it was undoubtedly in 
his power ? Thia will be more fully answered when we 
come to treat upon sin.. Suffice it to say, for the present, 
^^ Ood meant it unto good ^^' and if sin can be overruled 
for good, then it was suffered, not for its own sake^ bat 
fw the sake of the good which is brought about in tie 
infinitude of the wisdom of the Deity^ who superintends 
and governs alt events ; so that not even a sparrow feUs 
to the ground without his notice and permi8siQii>. But it 
will be seen at once, that this hypothesis limits sin, botii 
as to its nature and its ccmsequences, otherwise no good 
could come of it. For how can God bring good out of 
an infinite evil, Avhen he is no more tha^ infinite himself? 
If sin and holiness are both infinite, both have existed 
fi*om eternity, and both will exist to eternity ; which is 
the old Manichean error of two eternal principles, good 
and evU. 

2. Under this article, Godis love^ it will be proper, as 
I have proposed, to speak of the relation which exists be- 
tween God and his rational offspring. 

It must be obvious to every one who is capalde of ex- 
ercising any reason at all, that there is the same natural 
relation existing between God and all animated nature, 
man not excepted ; and in this sense, as the wise man has 
expressed it, *^ a man has no pTe-e\xv\x\^t\c^ v^m^x^ ^ 
Aeast-^^yea, thcv hav^e all one breatU — d\ «t^ ^1 VVj^r ^vvs^ 
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I turn to dust again." (EccK iii. 1 8 — 20.) But it 
3SS true that there is a moral relation existing he- 
God and his offspring man ; as St. Paul, appealing 
Grecian poets, has said, ^< We are also his off- 
." For unless there is a moral i^elation between 
nd man, how could man be subject to a moral law, 
lore than other animals? The moral faculties 
x> man prove this moral relation ; and it is the on- 
iciple on which man can be considered accountable 
Maker. Where there is no moral capacity, there 
noral accountability; and every man is account- 
• liis Maker exactly in proportion to the degrees of 
ty which he hath given him to undei*stand his mo- 
V. But it is the height of absurdity to sup|K)se 
; who has but one degree of capacity to understand 
le or moral law, is equally accountable as the man 
gis ten degrees or moi*e. 

ill be seen, however, at once, that this limits the 
itability of man; and if his accountability be li- 

his criminality is limited, of course. But this 
t will be more fully explained when we come to 
>f sin. 

here be a moral relation between God and his off- 
: man, it is evident that this relation, in its natyn^, 
[:tly the same to each individual of the human rac6< 
hstanding the different degrees of capacity which, 
ave been implanted in their moral nature. Thf^ 

stands in the same relation to all bis children, 
hstanding their different dispositions, or different 
MS of capacity. As the relation does not depend at 
the capacity of the children, so different degrees 
lacity, or even a totar want of capacity, does not 
he relation. 

8 relation is immutable, and coexistent with the ex- 
3 of the parties. If a child revolts from its parent, 
parent abandons the child, it does not destroy the 
»n. And it is on the principle of this relation, and 
elation alone, that an obligation caiv \^^ \fiiak>^^dSN^ 
part of the child, or a right to govern wv VJuifc \as^. 
psLrent Eence, if a parent \>e \McAec >Oafc\«»s^ 
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obligation to a child, in consequence of having been ibs 
means of bringing it into the world, that obligation must 
continue as long as the child is dependant, and the parent 
is able to provide for its support. This obligation can- 
not be destroyed by the conduct of the child, let that be 
as it may ; for, the obligation having existed previous to 
the child's having done either good or evil, theobligatiaii 
cannot be either increased or diminished by the conduct 
of the cliild ; and to argue otherwise would strike at the 
root of all civil society. It will be seen tliat I am not 
arguing on the principle of merit ; but am speaking of 
that obligation which grows out of the common law oi 
our moral nature, and the relation which exists betwe^ 
parents and childi*en. The argument, therefore, wffl 
hold equally good,, and infinitely more forcible, when ap- 
plied to the nature of the Deity, and the relation which 
exists, and ever will exist, between him and his rationa] 
offspring. 

" If ye are without chastisement, whereof all are par- 
takers,'' saith an apostle, " then ye are bastards and nol 
sons." This shows that the apostle considered the reli^ 
tion between God and all mankind the same ; for if anj 
are not his children in a moral sense, (God for^ve tlu 
hu^uiry,) on what principle, or by what right, does Ik 
Chastise them ? ' 

When we see a person correcting a child, what do w 
Naturally infer from it ? Answer : 1. That the persoi 
correcting is the parent, master, or guai*dian of th« 
child : and, 2. that the correction is designed for th< 
gQod of the child. And, if we should be justified in mak 
ing any other conclusioft, we should certainly considei 
the correction not as A\sci]Am?Lry chastisementf but a! 
abuse ; and that there was something very wrong in tlw 
person correcting. "He that spareth the rod,*' saiti 
Solomon, " hateth his son." Hence, a man may use tb< 
rod of correction, and yet love his son whom he con*ect 
eth. A correction in love, however, is jiot unmerciful; 

On this principle we may see that justice and mere] 
are not two opposite attributes of the Deity, as has beei 
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too often imagined ; and hence it has been concluded 

that^ • 

*« A God all mercy is a God unjust." 

Yorwo. 

But if justice and mercy be opposite to each other in 
their natui'e, neitiier of them can be infinite ; and al- 
though this will not be admitted, in so many words, yet 
conclusions have been drawn which amount to about the 
same thing. For it has been supposed that, just so far 
as mercy is displayed, justice is dispensed with, (at least, 
as it respects the creature,) and just so far as justice is 
executed mercy gives up its claim. I am well aware that 
it has been attempted to be shown^ that, with ih spect to 
the objects of mercy, justice is satisfied in another ; but 
the futility of this will appear wlien we consider the im- 
mutability of justice. How is justice satisfied? or how 
could it have been satisfied, with that which it did not 
require ? or how could it give up what it did require, and 
yet be satisfied ? 

All this difiiculty will be solved, by only supposing that 
justice does not require an unmerciful punishment; and 
that mercy wUl not oppose a just punishment. For a 
punishment, to be just, must have in view for its object, 
some good, atid a g'ood too, which overbalances the evil ; 
hence, (unless it be inflicted from the law of necessity, 
which will not apply to the Deity,) the punishment must 
embrace the good of the individual punished, or else it 
does not embrace the good of the whole ; because the 
good of the wlwle (of any thing whatever) includes the 
good of each individual of all the particulates which com- 
pose that very whole. 

Now the question is, does mercy ever oppose such a 
punishment ? Certainly not. For if it did, mercy it- 
sell* would oppose the good of the creature ! Is it so ? 
says the hearer, let me look at the statement again. If . 
mercy oppose a punishment designed for the good of the 
sinner, then, inasmuch as it does so, mercy opposes the 
good of the sinner. It is so! ISotYiVwg c^w \i^ \ft.wb 
plain ! O then, God forbid, that we 9\vo\AdL \va\^ «vxO«i 
dishonourable thoughts of merei^ ! UliaX ^x^&Si% «Wwf^>a^ 

c 
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of heaven ! No, this cannot be, mcrci/, hnist ever be the 
sinner^s best friend. Ah ! nay clear sir, I am glad to see 
you have such honourable views of mercy ; but permit me 
to inform you, my worthy friend, that it is only a mista- 
ken notion of divine justice, which has led men to supr 
pose that the justice of God any more opposed the salva- 
tion of sinners than his mercy. It is not justicef but it is 
cruelty 9 that would inflict an unmerciful punishment! 
And that tenderness, which sometimes exists in earthly 
parents, which would withhold a just punishment, is not 
mercy y but it is weakness ! Thus, on this ground, we 
shall see justice and mercy meet together, righteous- 
ness and peace embrace each other, in the salvation oi 
man. 

It is on this moral relation that God claims the souls 
he has made as his own. If the relation were destroyedj 
they would be no longer his ; if not his, they could not 
sin against him. For if all or any part of mankind have 
ceased to become the children of God, in the sense we ai'e 
now speaking, and have of right and injustice become the 
children of the devil ^ then the only sin they can commit^ 
while in this state, is, in keeping the commandments 61 
God, in disobedience to their rightful sovereign, the de. 
vil ! For he who has a right to my pei*son or being, lias 
a right to my services ; and it would be wrong in me noj 
(o submit. These statements ai*e made in this cleaj 
light, that the absurdity, of supposing that the moral vt* 
lation w hich existed between God and man in creation is 
dissolved by sin, might more fully appear. 

If this moral relation be not dissolved, then the reigi 
of sin and Satan is altogether unjust, unrighteous, anj^ 
unlawful. The question now is,, whether God will evei 
sanction this reigi^, and settle the adversary of souls 
peaceably over the greater part, or even any part, o; 
those mistaken mortals whom he has deceived and lee 
astray ? and thereby declare his reign, which was alto- 
gether usurpation, unjust, and wicked, in the first plapc^ 
now to be legal, just, and rightt insomuch so, that hc 
shaU no more he mdiested in fes dom>i\\ftwa, \ft >^^ ^^a^ 
/es» ag-es of eternity ! ! 
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soul shrinks with horror from the awful thought, 
be the secret of the Lord, which is with those 
ar him, I can truly say, in the sincerity of my 
" O my soul, come not thou into their seci*et ; unto 
ssembly, mine honour, be not thou united V^ (Gen. 
,) For how can that, which was at first unjust, 
le just by its long continuance ? If the devil be 
)per owner of any part of the hum9,n race, there 
no more justice, for aught that I can see, in Grod's 
ting to redeem them out of his hands, (unless it 
\ mutual agreement,) than- there was in the ser- 
beguiling our mother Eve! But the reconcilia- 
id redemption of man is always represented in the 
res as the work of sovereign power and goodness; 
^ing the works of the devil; subduing his king- 
oi^ening the prison doors, and letting the captives 
3 ; and that too, Without even asking the consent 
adversai'y; all of which presupposes his domi- 
I be unjust, unrighteous, an(l unlawful. 
; were to be contended that the dominion of Satan 
finally be established over all the works of God> 
at God will give up all his rational offspring into 
ids, there are none but w hat would see its impro- 
at once. Yea, to contend for sudi a doctrine as 
iz. that God will abandon the works of his own 
and give them (i. e. human nature) all up to his 
dvei"sary, the devil, or, in other words, make them 
lesslymUerahle, would be giving the eternal Jeiio* 
le blackest character possible ! 
I well aware It has been contended, that we all de- 
;his ; and, of course, it would be right and just in 
hould he inflict it : but we ought in charity to pre- 
hat suck do not realize what they say. Let them 
e a God diametrically opposite in all his attributes 
one they imagine, and in whom they believe ; could 
iny worse by his creatures than to make thcixi all 
jly miserable? Cei*tainly not. Then what are 
>iitending- tor ? Why, that an otrnxghtij ier^>\saN - 
( power to ci'eate human beings, co\\\fiL ^<ci w^^ ^^\%^ 
lat they say would be right awA just Iot ^^^ ^"^ 
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do ! my God ! forgive, I humbly beseech thee, the 
wounds which thy character receives in the house of thy 
pretended or mistaken friends ! 

"But it is contended that man has had his choice ; and 
. he has chosen the way which has led to this eterruU death. 
It is therefore his own fault, and he has no reason to 
complain. 

>Yith such fallacious arguments as these, thousands 
have been silenced, though, I presume, not satisfied. But 
this fallacy must be exposed. It has deceived mankind 
long enough. It does not help the matter in the lejvst. 
For, when God gave man a law, did he not know his mo- 
ral capacity to fulfil that law ? and did he give him a law 
suited to his moral capacity, or did he not ? The diffi- 
culty is in supposing that there was a principle of justice 
originally and inherently in the Deity, by which he made 
a law which could render it just for him to punish the 
transgressor unmercifiilly ! If such an efiect has been 
produced, this effect must, a priorif be traced to its 
cause ; and, whf^tever we may suppose the means by 
which this effect is brought about* the cause was origi- 
nally in God. But it is^ impossible that such a cause 
should ejdst in God, because God is love : whereas, this 
hypothesis supposes a principle the basest and most mo- 
lignant the human mind can conceive of. Thousands re- 
ject with horror the doctrine of Calvinism, as they un- 
derstand it, being shocked at the idea that God i^ould 
create millions of human beings for the express purpose 
of being glorified in their eter^nal damnation/ And yet, 
they are not disturbed at all at the idea that God should 
create the same miserable souls, with a certain know- 
ledge, and that too at the time of their creation, that 
they would he eternally damned! soothing themselves 
with this idea ; why, the creature has had his choice^ and 
if he be damned eternally f it is his own fault/ Now, for 
myself, I can see no difference in the moral character of 
God, on these two principles. They are, to me, both 
al/Ae^ horrid and abominable \ If I am to he endlessly 
nuserable, it matters nottt> me, NvYvcftv^t ^j^^XjkaA^^'A 
that to be my doom by an irrevoca\i\fe Afictefe^ q« ^V^^Jsx^ 
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I am brought to this circumstance by any other means 
I whatever; only let it be admitted that God knew this would 
. be my fate when he brought me into being, and yet he 
' gave me existence with this knowledge. But if he cre- 
l ated me without this knowledge ; and yet, if such an aw- 
ful circumstance shall ever happen, it appears to me (O 
may the thought be forgiven, if it be an error) that both 
God and myself would be objects of pity; and yet, there 
would be no one in the universe who could help us ! For I 
feel sure, that that God, who is love, love« me so well, 
that he would be as much grieved ^t such a circumstance 
as I should^ and therefore would help me, if it were in 
his power. See Gren. vi. 6, 7. 

But God has all power, as well as wisdom and good- 
ne&s. Whatever, therefore, his goodness dictates, his 
vvisdom deviseth the plan, and his power carricth the 
same into effect. We have no necessity, on tliis princi- 
ple, of admitting any conclusion, however plausible it 
may appear, which, according to our understanding, 
>i'ould be inconsistent w'ith infinite and divine love. 
" Can a woman forget her jsucking child, that she should 
not have compassion oji the son of iier womb ? Yea, they 
may forget," saith God, " yet will not I forget thee." 
God's love to his offspring is represented by the most 
endearing ties imaginable. /^ God so loVed the world 
that he sent his only begotten Son," &c. for what? 
** not to condemn the world, but that the world through 
him might be saved." And again, Christ saith, *« I 
came not to condemn the world, but to save the world." 
But I need not enlarge here, as these subjects will come 
tixovG properly under our consideration hereafter. 

S. I am to speak of the design of Grod in the creation 
of moral intelligences. 

And here, let it be remembered, that none by search- 
ing can find out the Almighty to perfection. His ways 
ai»e in the great deep, unfathomable by man. Therefore 
wc should be exceedingly cautious not to attempt to bo 
wise above what is written on these great and important 
subjects. If, however, we were permitted to draw a con- 
clusion from what we know of the nature of the Deity, 

c2 J 
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respecting his motive or purpose in creation, that concla- 
sion would certainly be favourable to man. For, 

It will be admitted that all rational beings ever act 
with some motive ; and that they have some ultimate ob- 
ject in view to which aD other purposes must be subser- 
vient. Now, what must have been the ultimate object of 
i:.ov£, in giving existence to a rational being ? Can any 
thing short of a communication of its own nature to that 
being, in proportion to its capacity to receive it> and, of 
course, to render the x^reatui'e which he hath made as 
happy as possible, be considered an object worthy of such 
a heavenly prinpiple as divine loVe ? This appears to 
me to be the most reasonable conclusion ; and therefore, 
were we left to draw conclusions only from what we know 
of the divine nature^ this appears to be the only conclu- 
sion which ought 4o be admitted. But we are not left to 
reason alone for our guide. We have some divine testi- 
mony on this subject. <* Thou art worthy, O Lord, to 
receive glory, honour, and power : for thou hast created 
all things, and for thy pleasure they; are and were cre- 
ated." (Rev. iv. 11.) Here we have in express words 
the design of God in creation. All things, and, of 
course, ^1 mankind, were created for the pleasure of the 
Almighty. . 

But what is the pleasure of our Maker ? He has in- 
formed us, not only what it is, but also what it is not 
<^ As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked ; but that the wicked turn from his 
way and live : turn ye, turn ye, from your evil ways 5 
for why wDl ye die, bouse of Israel ?" (Ezek. xxxiii. 
11.) Now, if God have no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked, and the wicked do die, it proves that the death 
of the wicked is not the ultimate object of God. He suf- 
fers it to take place, upon the same principle that he per- 
mits sin ; not that he has any pleasure in iniquity, nor in 
the wages of sin, which is deatth but in the good which 
will be brought about by infinite wisdom, through tiiese 
means. It is the life, which God hath pleasure in, 
which the wicked enjoys a£ter Yiann^ ti»rafiA ^s^^a his 
^ckedness. And who can say that t\ie eiiys^^TfiRsaV. c^^XXsiis 
^^e^ L e. eternal Me, will not be grfial^s \»\^\»m^ \ 
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this snperabounding grace of God; which grace would 
not have been thus displayed, had it not been necessary 
in consequence of the oflTence of man. <* The wages of 
sin is death ; but the gift of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord." *« Moreover, the law entered 
that the offence might abound ; but Where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound; that as sin hath reigned 
unto death, even so might grace reign through righteous- 
ness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord." (Rom. 
V. 20, 21. vi. 23.) Were we to annex the word eternal 
to the word deaths in the above passages, they would con- 
tain palpable contradictions. If God JsuflTer or permit 
eterruU death to take place ; and,' much moi'e, if he be the 
author of it, will any one undertake to prove he has no 
irfeasure in it i For in this case, it could not be a way 
to an end or object, but it would be the end itself, and 
thei'efore the ultimate object of the Deity : and if we say 
that he has no pleasure in it, we must admit that God will 
be eternally displeased! And again: If the wages of 
sin be eternal death, how cian God give eternal life to any, 
admitting the sinner receives his wages ? And we are 
expressly told, and that too by this same apostle, that 
♦* he that doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong which 
he hath done : and there is no respect of persons." (Col. 
iii. 25.) In this case it would be impossible to give the 
sinner his due, which is eternal deaths and at the same 
time give him eternal life : and if this life should be given 
to some and not to otliers, then there would be a respect 
of persons. But admitting the wages of sin to be sim- 
ply death, and nothing more, then the sinner may receive 
his wages, yea, all liis demerits, and yet this will by 'no 
means prevent him from receiving also the gift of God, 
which is eternal lifey through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Another testimony, which corroborates the one already 
introduced, we have in Prov.xvi.4. "The Lord hath 
maile all things for himself; yea^ even the wicked for the 
day of evil." If God made all things for himself, he 
made the day of eroil for himself; and if for hiuv^^^l^^ ^ 
was designed to answer some good ^ut'\ioa«i, \\s\\. yw:««^- 
sisteat with diwine love ; for God is Urce. \i\^^'8^ ^^o» 
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wicked are made for God, it would not be true 
Lord made aU things for himself; and I should 
unwilling to admit that God designed the day of 
the wicked, and that the wicked shall all be mis< 
that day. But this by no means contradicts th< 
all things being made for God : neither does i 
that the day of evU is an eternal evil. If God i 
things for himself, he undoubtedly means to be i 
in the things which he hath made. And does he 
be glorified in tlie wicked, by perpetuating to all 
the thing in which he has declared by his ownlii 
no pleasure? or by accomplishing the thing \s 
pleases ? i. e, by letting the wicked remain in 
death ? or by giving them eternal life througl 
Jesus our Lord ? The words of God by the eva 
prophet Isaiah, (chap. Iv. 10, 11,) are very 
priate here. ^^ For as the rain cometh down 
snow from heaven, and retumeth not thither, bu 
eth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bu< 
may give seed to the sower, and bread to the ei 
shall my word be that goeth forth out of my m 
shall not return unto me void ; but it shall ac( 
that which I please, and it shall prosper in tl 
whereto I sent if With this testimony before o 
if we can only be satisfied as to the purpose or d 
God in creation, we can have no doubt of that ] 
or of that design being fulfilled; but must feel 
that, in due time, it shall be carried into effect 

Much more testimony might be brought, if 

thought necessary, to show the original purpose 

sign of God in the creation of man. But it is 

to be wholly unnecessary. For, to suppose that ' 

given existence to any being whatevel', much le 

rational offspring, man, with any other view oi 

than to do him good, reflects so much dishonor 

divine character, that it will be admitted but b; 

few ; and (it is believed) will be contended for by r 

ceptit he by a bewildered mind^borderingon ini 

When God created man, \\e eVtVier 4t&^v^tv«\\v 

nessy or he designed his misery, otAs^>\h&^^ 
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indifferent as to both. And the same statement will ap- 
ply with equal force to each individual of the human race. 
The second proposition is contrary to jiis nature-— liOVE-^ 
for love never designs the misery of any one. If it pro- 
duces a temporary evil, it is only for the sake of a lasting 
good. Hence every act of God must be considered^ on 
the whole, however evil it may seem in itself, abstract 
from final consequences, as producing a superabounding 
good. The third proposition, viz. God is indifferent as to 
the happiness or nmery of wan, virtually denies his ex- 
istence. For a God without motives is no God at all. 
The first proposition, therefore, viz» God design^s our 
luippinesSf must be true. 

It may be observed, further, that the most important 
state, of any being whatever, is always the first, and, of 
course, the ultimate design of its author; and as the 
eternal state iis the most important state of man, so this 
must have been the first and ultimate design of his 
Creator in brining Mm. into existence.. This being the 
first, chief, and ultimate design, all oth^:*s must have been 
subservient thereunto ; and, of course, they are not the 
eitd, but only the way to the end* Again : We come to 
the same conclusion in this way. Whatever a rational 
being does, knowing at the time the consequences, he de- 
signs those consequences. He may, it is true, design 
them for good ^ or be may design them for evil ; but, 
whatever may.be his design in them, he no less desigfis 
them. Now, God either does, or he does not, know the 
eternal state of every individual of the human race the 
first moment of their existence; or, if you please, be 
knew this when he first created man t hence, if he created 
man, possessing at the time this knowledge, he did, and 
still does^ design their final and eternal state. It is just 
80 with man, i. e. with a rational man, as far as his know- 
ledge extends^ A man who acts without design, is a man 
void of understanding. And if there are any conse- 
quences attached to the actions of men, beyond their 
knowledge at the time, (which often is the casc^Yi^ ^^ck 
cases men are only instruments in ttie Yvaxvd^^^ ^3ksA Vw 
some one else) in producing tliOBe e<»ft!^^^^^^^V ^^ 
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therefore such consequences are not chargeable at all to 
the account of the poor ignorant instrument, who knew 
nothing about them, and of course had no design in 
them ; but they are chargeable to him, and to him only, 
who both knew and designed them. Now the question is, 
whether he designed them for evUy or for good? O how 
easy it is to see here, that man's accountability is ever li- 
mited by the extent of his knowledge ! But as God on- 
ly is infinite, he only has infinite knowledge, and ol 
course infinite designs^ and therefore all eternal conse- 
quences, whatever they are, can be only imputed to htm 
as their sole author and cause. To contend that man^ 
or any other being, has been the cause of eternal conse- 
quences, either good or evil, is only to contend that man, 
or some other being, possesses one attribute of the Deity, 
viz. infinite knowledge ; and, therefore, acts from an in- 
finite motive, and with an infinite design. 

From the above considerations, it evidently appears, 
that God, in ±he creation of man, must have had the 
same propitious designs towards each individual of the 
human race. ^* The Lord is good to all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his Works.'' (Ps. cxlix. 9.) Amen! 
Halleliy ah ! The Lord God omnipotent reigneth ! 

4. lam to speak of the immutability of the purposes 
of Jehovah. 

This proposition is so sdf-evident, it is hardly suscepti- 
ble of proof. Immutability seems to be a property es- 
sential to the Deity. Being infinite in all his attributes, 
nothing can be added to thenri or taken from them ;' and 
therefoi'e they ains not liable to change : hence he is un- 
changeable in all his perfections. And, what is vei^ 
comforting, he gives this as a reason why the objects oi 
his love are not consumed. "I am the Lord, 1 cliangc 
not; therefore ye sons of Jacob are not consumed.'' 
(Mai. iii. 6.) " My counsel shall stand, and I will do 
all my pleasure." (Isa. xlvi. 10.) " The counsel of the 
Lord standeth for ever# the thoughts of his heart to all 
generations." (Ps. xxxiii. 11.) The above passagesj 
thoue^h few out of many that might \ie c\v\oV«A. \ft \)ftfe ^tocw 
^M'ct, are sufficient to prove t\\at C^XiA \^ vOTsaxAaX^^ ' 
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his nature^ in bis purposed, and in all his ways. Hence . 
Ills love and affectioii towards his creatures cannot be 
weakened) much less destroyed, by sin ; neither can it 
be strengthened, much less produced, by the sinner's for- 
saking his sin and turning ^unto the Lord. The only dif- 
fei*ence there is, is altogether in the creature, and not in 
the Creator. The sinner, while in a state of sin, does 
not, nay, cannot, enjoy the love of God. Sin beclouds 
his understanding, and he sees his Maker through a 
false medium. . He believes his God to be offended, yea, 
angry with him, when, at the^ same time, this supposed 
ang'er is nothing more than a disapprobation of sin, 
growing out of real love to the sinner. It is so with all 
, good [earthly] parents. The displeasure which they 
f manifest, on account of disobedience, grows out t)f real 
love and affection to their children. 
Tliis will lead us to discover the nature of forgiveness. 
\ Forgiveness^ in imperfect and changeable creatures, i. e^ 
^ in man, may be a real relinquishment of a punishment 
I which was absolutely intended to have been inflicted: 
but not so with the Deity. He changeth not. There- 
fore, forgiveness in him can be nothing more than a ma- 
nifestation of his unchange^le nature to the sinner. 
When this is done, the sinner discovers that his sins, 
however great, have not alienated the affections of his 
^ Maker. That tlie same love, and the same merciful dis- 
l, position of his heavenly Father, towards him, as his 
: offspring, still exists. This is all that is necessary; and 
^ this is all that can, with any sense of propriety, be meant 
\ by the forgiveness of sin. Forgiveness, therefore, does 
not militate against the idea of the sinner's being punish- 
ed according to strict justice. For all tlie punishment 
which strict justice can require, without the least regard 
to mercy, must be designed either to do good to the pu- 
nished, or to prcivent cvU ; neither of wliich is incompati- 
\ ble with the nature of forgiveness. But to suppose a pu- 
^ nishment not designed to do good, nor to prevent evil, 
such punishment is revenge^ which can owVy «iy\s»^^t^\«v %. 
spirit of malevolence; and to apply 8uc\v ?v. i^YVfts:v^«i ^^ 
jthe Deity, would he an ImpeacluaeDLt. oS tJas^ disVjoK* ^3as 
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racter. But all pimishment, either productive of g( 
or preventive of evil, must be limited in its nature ; 
it is succeeded by the good done, or by the absence of 
evil prevented, which is equally good ; because the ] 
vention of evil is good. 

The selling of Joseph^ by his wicked brethren, 
wisely ordered by him wlio meant it unto good, 
therefore necessary to keep much people alive. ^. 
keeping much people alive was the good done. And 
destruction of that very people, who were thus kept al 
was the evil prevented. So the most afflictive dLspei 
tions in divine providence, we arc often brought to i 
are nothing more than blessings in disguise. Good 
Jacob was led to say, " All these things are against m 
Yet how comfortable was the evening Or close of his 
made by that very son whom he thought had been ton 
pieces by wild beasts. And shall we oiie day hear 
spiritual Josephf even Jesus, say, not only to us, bu 
all his brethren, as sinners, " I am JesiL% whom ye, 
your sins, have often crucified afresh, and put to an o 
shame; but now be not angry nor grieved with yourse 
that ye did it, for ye indeed meant it unto evil, but < 
meant it unto good, even your salvation, for I have i 
that ye might live?" Yes, methinks, this will be 
language of Jesus to every ransomed soul. O, what e 
tions of mingled joy and sorrow, gratitude and grief, n 
fill every heart, when they thus behold their Redeer 
and thus shall hear the melting words of eternal tri 
Sorrow and grief, to think they have been guilt; 
£$inning against the best of Beings, or that they shI 
ever have performed acts so unworthy of him, o: 
them, as his children ; for sinning against the messei 
of God, is sinning against God himself; and at the s; 
time overwhelmed with joy and gratitude, to think 
his wisdom, his goodness, and his gracious designs 
wards them^ had been neither altered nor changed 
their evil dispositions ! 

All our confidence in the Deity rests in our firm 
lief in his immutability. Did we believe him changes 
or even capable of changing, we could not place unlim 
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confidence in Iiim* But believing, as we do, in his im- 
mutability, that with him there is " no vai'iableness, op 
even sha]dow of turning,'' whatever he has promised, 
^e feel sure will be performed. <* It is impossible for 
Gt)d to lie/' (Heb. vi. 18.) It is on this ground that we 
place confidence in man : and hence our confidence in 
our fellow beings is qnly in proportion to the evidence 
we have of their firmness and stability ; and also of its 
being in their power to carry their good intentions into 
effect- 
Now, if there be any of the human race, to whom GoA 
is not love, for whom he has no thoughts of mercy, and 
who ai*e not included in the covenant or purposes of his 
grace, how is it possible, in the very nature of things, 
that we should place full and unlimited confidence in him, 
as being love, or possessing any thoughts of mercy 
tawards us ? If there be but one individual of the hu- 
man family, wlio is in this predicament, I may be, for 
aught I can know to the contrary, that very individual. 
But perhaps it. may be said, there is evidence by 
which the elect may be assured that they belong to this 
happy number, and are appointed to obtain salvation. 
But I may be permitted to ask, in my turn, if there be 
such a contradiction in the character of God, on what 
evidence can I i^ely ? 

I Will suppose that you are under the dominion of a 
king, whose laws, you know that not only you, but that all 
the rtjst of his sui^ects, have transgi'essed ; and you also 
know, notwithstanding there is much said about his so- 
1 vereign and all-conquering grace, that he has predeter- 
mine to bestow that grace only on a very few, and that 
all the remainder are consigned over to irremediable wo 
and misery ; would you, in such a case, be satisfied with 
any evidence, as coming from him, that he meant to do 
any better by you ? I think not. 

The objector may still say, as an apology for the cha- 
racter of this king, that he has promised to forgive all 
who repent and turn to perfect obedience : the subjects, 
flierefore, hav^ only to repent, and return to their alle- 
giance^ and he will certainly forgive them \ fov \bfo bxxi^ 

D 
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is faitliful to forgive all who shall faithfully repent. But 
here, in answer, the same difficulty again occurs ; it is 
the goodness of the king, and nothing short of a mani- 
festation of that goodness to the subject, which can lead 
him to rei)entance : shoii; of this, he has no power to re- 
pent : and the king, inasmuch as lie has predetermined 
that some should not be forgiven, so he has determined to 
withhold that goodness from them, which alone can lead 
them to such a repentance as lie will accept. Here, again, 
we are brought up ! 

It is perfectly cleai- to my niind> and, from what has 
been already stated, I think it mu$t be pretty clear to all 
within the sound of my voice, or .who shall hereafter I'cad 
these lectures, that every scheme of divinity which li- 
mits the plan of divine grace to a part of mankind, or 
admits into its system the idea that God is not equally 
good to all his creatures, (taking into consideration their 
different degrees of capacity,) is founded wholly on a 
mistaken notion of the nature and charactej* of God : and 
his purpo.se, in showing jio mercy to those whom they are 
pleased to cgll the Jtrudly impenitewtf (a character, how- 
evei', of wldch we have no account in the scriptures,) 
may be tr'aced to a principle the most base And mulevo- 
leiii of which the human mind can form the least concep- 
tion. And did the authore of such systems believe that 
God would in fact deal with all men, as, according to 
^ their hypothesis, it must be supposed he will and does 
deal with some, would they be able to discover one good 
principle in him ? No, I am sure they could not. And 
fiotwithstanding their blinded and deluded followers (98 
I must think them to be) sometimes have the audacity or 
the vanity to tell God that his throne would have been for 
ever guiltless, if h$ had left all mankind to perish ! Yea, 
more, if he had made them all as wretched as they be- 
lieve he will make some, i. e. endlessly miserable ! yet, I 
must be permitted to think that if they believed this 
would be the case with themselves, and should i*ealize 
for one moment its awful truth, they would think God to 
jbe vfij'JIjr aiid infinitely the worst ot aSX bevn.g% { None 
of the gods of the heathens, not cvea BcuA «k Jvl^Vwiv, 
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were ever thought to require such cruelty. The Moloch 
of the heathens, whose image for a time was set up by 
tlie Jews, in Tophet, in the valley of the son of Hinnom^ 
whei'c they made their innocent infanCs to pass through 
the fire, could be fully satisfied, as they supposed, with 
the momentary sufferings of these innocent victims : biit 
the Moloch of the Christians requires the misery of mil- 
lions in anotlier world : yea, more, when they have suf- 
fered ever So long, for millions and millions of years, his 
wrath is no nearer appeased ! ^He still requires just as 
much misery as ever ! ! ! 

O, ye blinded Christians ! Say not that I have mis- 
represented the character of the Being ye pi'ofess to 
worship. It is but the echo and counterpart of your own 
preachei-s 5 only put in little different language. 
But I will dwell upon this horrible picture no longer, 
r i. e. at present ; and if any thing has been said which is 
i thought to savour of a want of friendship towards any 
class of people, I can assure them that no such thing has 
been intended. I do really believe that the creeds of 
: men, still followed by a large majority of the Christian 
[ world, contain within themselves fundamental eri-ors ; 
I and it is only for the sake of undeceiving those who have 
> been deceived by them, that I use this great plainness n^ 
» speech. I say, /oWowe(Z, rather than believed; for there' 
j are many who follow those creeds, and aid in supporting 
I the abettoi*8of them, because they are popular, or from 
some other cause, best known to themselves, of whose 
understandings I have too good an opinion to suppose 
j they believe them. 
, He who is brought to know God as he is, i. e. views 
his character through a correct medium, always beholds 
him in the same lovely, amiable, and propitious light. 
He considers liim a fountain, yea, an exhaustless foun- 
tain, of immutable and eternal goodness ; communicat- 
ing at all times the greatest possible good to all his crea- 
tures. Seeing the end of all things, and at all times^ 
from the beginning; not being subject Vi ^w^ c^wNaxv^^- 
cjror disappointment Whatever lus gooAwcisia ^vcXjj^^^ 
A/s wisdom deviseth the plan, and Ms powev c.«ccYVii>5}cL^V8 
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same into full and complete effect. In him, power never 
degenerates into weakiusSf wisdom into crc^t^ justice into 
unreasonable severity 9 nor mercy into cruelty. But all 
his attributes, flowing from his own eternal and immuta- 
ble nature, xote, concentrate in the best good of all his 
creatures. If his children go astray, he corrects them 
in loving kindness and faithfulness ; and all his chastise^ 
ments are dealt out according to the multitude of his ten- 
der mercies, like as a father correcting a son whom he 
loveth. Although he sometimes deals out judgment with- 
out mercy to those who have shown no mercy ; yet, in 
the end, mercy always rejoiceth against judgment. He 
doth not always chide; because he delighteth in mercy; 
nor does he keep anger for ever, lest the spiiits should fail 
before him and the souls which he hath made. He is the 
same nature to all ^ as he is the same God to all. He 
stands in the same relation^to all beings of the same na- 
ture ; and a change of the nature of a being would be 
the change of being. Hence, man would be no longer 
man, if his nature were changed. And so sure as man 
is man, God must have had the same gracious design in 
the creation of all men, that he had in the creation of any ; 
and, being perfect, he can neither revoke nor alter his 
gracious and glorious purpose. Having all means at his 
command to effect his infinite designs, he has arranged 
them all in the best passible manner, and each will be 
brought into operation in tlie best possible time. So it 
is as possible for Gk)d to cease to exist, pr cease to be 
what he is — ^love — as for one of his purposes to fail. 

O how happy ! how inexpressibly happy ! are all those, 
who can look up with faith and confidence to such a fil- 
ing ! He is the source to which tbey flee in every time 
of distress : not, as to an ideal or imaginary being, who 
has no power to save^ but as to a kind and affectionate 
Father. Does fortune frown, and pale adversity stare 
the humble believer in the face, he can look to the Giver 
of every good to alleviate his wants, to mitigate his sor- 
I'ows, or otherwise (what may be of equal value) to give 
Aim fortitude under sufferings. It a\iVkTvi\«\\c,^^«^^^\\^ 
the lap of plenty r and nature itse\t seeii3tta\A«0!afc\xYs 
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all his Ifibours, the child of this beneficent Parent will 
not be unmindful of the fountain of all his blessings ; but, 
with a heart overflowing with grateful acknowledgments^ 
will go to him for all the wisdom which he needs. Has 
guUt found its way into the human heart, in consequence 
of some disallowed sin in an unguarded hour, tears of 
grief in silent supplication to him who seeth in secret 
will bespeak th4it sorrow which worketh repentance : the 
wounded spirit unbosoms itself in penitential cries to God 
for mercy ; which fervent prayers (if in sincerity ") never 
fail to be answered in those pious resolutions which ai^e 
here formed for the observance of a future life ; which 
resolutions, being kept, seldom fail to produce the de-* 
sired eifect. But what can be said of those who are con» 
scions to themselves that they have been guilty of aggra- 
vated sins which have produced unparalleled guilt ? The 
case, surely, is shocking and trying. Yet, on this sys- 
tem, the very chief of sinners need not be, neither is he, 
driven into despair. But, like the prodigal, he recol- 
lects his father's house, where there is still bread enough 
and to spare $ and returning to it with shame, though 
without hesitation, he finds the same reception as the 
prodigal did. But, suppose he dies, and has no chance 
to return ; what then ? Answer ; If he die in his sins, 
he receives the wages of sin, which is death ; but it does 
not necessarily follow that he has no chance to return. 
We should take care we do not set bounds to the grace of 
God, or limit the Holy One of Israel. But this objection 
win be more fully answered in its proper place. 

I admit that death would have been eternal in its con- 
sequences, had it not been for the eternal life which God 
has given us in Jesus Christ our Lord. But, << as the 
Father hath life in himself* so he hath given to the Son 
to have life in himself, and hath given him power of all 
flesh that he should give eternal Me to as many as he hath 
given him." (John, v. 26. xvii. 2.) And, as has been 
already shown, he hath given him all things : for Christ 
himself says, << All that the Father hath are mine.'' But 
viihaugh the conaequenceA of deatU vto^M \vv9^ >^^*^3^ 
eternal, bad it not been for eterudiWie, ^^\, ^^ c^isee^- 
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queuces would not have been eternal misery ; but an etemsdl 
extinction of being ; for deatli is an extinction of life,* 
Hence, natural death puts an end as much to moral 
death, as it does to natural life, because a man cannot be 
even camaUy minded in a state of natural death. " He 
that is dead is freed from sin/' (Rom. vi. 7.) And the 
apostle argues that the believers in Christ, having been 
planted into the likeness of his death, being buried with 
him in baptism, &c. ought to be as dead to sin as though 
they were actually dead ; for he tliat is dead is freed (Gr. 
justified) from sin. Now, if that death, which is the 
wages of sin, be endless misery, then nothing short of 
endless misery would free or justify any one from sin ! 
But if it be simply death, then death fi'ees or justifies 
any one, and every one, from sin, having fully received 
its wages. Yet, by this alone, no one would have eternal 
life. Thus it will be seen that eternal life is the free gift 
of God, and purely by gr^ce, i. e. favour; for this is the 
meaning of the Gi*eek word x^pt^, rendered grace. 

Thus weliave laid the foundation or ground-work of 
our future discussion. And if the premises which we 
have laid are false, the whole superstructure will be a 
mere delusion. I mean, if our ideas are erraneous in 
regard to the nature and character of God, (for these 
are the only data which are essential to our final conclu- 
sions,) all our conclusions will be false. We may be er- 
roneous, perhaps, in some other points, and yet our ge- 
neral system be correct ; but if our ideas of the nature 
and character of God be errone^is, then our whole sys- 
tem of faith, being built on thoi^ ideas^ must also be er- 
' roneous. And these remarks Will apply to all other sys« 

* It wiU be perceived here th&t the author does not believe in an 
inteimediate state of conscious existence between death and the re- 
jnirrection; and of course death, to him, is an extinction of being; 
and aU his ideas of a future slate of existence is predicated on the 
^orious doctrine of the resurrection. This point wiU not be labour- 
ed in these lectures ; but if any one thinks otherwise, he is request- 
ed to read attentively Dr. Priestley's Disquisition on Matter and Spi« 
lit ; and unless he is thereby convinced of its truth, nothing 'which 
the author of these lectures could say on tbsX s\^'^^x:X ^oMld^^ likely 
to coavince him. 
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in divinity, as weD as to ours ; and with the same 
ual force. Now it wUl be obvious^ even to the 
3st capacity, who shall be capable of reading tliese 
es, that the character of God, as here stated, is es- 
lly different from that which is found in all those 
s, which limit Ids grace to a part of the human race, 
jfore, if any of those creeds be true, in this parti- 
, our*s must be false ; and, vice versa, if our's be 
those must be false. And, furthermore, it appears 
, that no honest man, if he be fully convinced and 
aded in his own mind, can conscientiously do any 
either to support or propagate an error so impor- 
ts the one alluded to above. 

bright, hoxvever, for all men to " prove all things, 
old fast that which is good.'* The noble Bereans, 
i, searched the scriptures daily to see whether these 
g were so ; and in this they were more noble than 
at Thessalonica. There is no harm, therefore, in 
ting their example. But after any one shall be fully 
need, beyond all reasonable doubt, that the doctrine 
ined in these lectures is, generally speaking, /otse, I 
)t ask him to support it, or do any thing to encou- 
it. The only favour I can ask of such ones is, not 
•secute, either by word or action, those who sincerely 
re the doctrine true. And, 

conclude this lecture, let us take care that we ever 
the same privilege to all, which we ask of others. 
Qay take the liberty, and no doubt ought, to make 
f every argument in our power to expose what we 
r% to be error, and to propagate what we believe to 
uth. But our weapons must not be carnal. Let us, 
fore, use only the sword of the spirit, which is the 
of God, which is mighty, through God, to the pull- 
io wn of strong holds. 

;t us imitate our divine Lord and master, who had 
lassion on the ignorant, and those out of the way ; 
ing our brethren at all times in the spirit of meek- 
and brotherly love. 

e have altogether the advantage oi: out t^^\«^^ ^' 
ts : for^ according to the doctr\»fc v^^ ^\^^^k^^ ^ 
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in which we firmly believe, we must look upon tl 
however erroneous, and however sinful now, as b 
heira of the same eternal inheritance, subjects of 
same grace^ and objects of the same divine love, 
ourselves. Whereas, on the other hand, and aecor( 
to the doctrine which they preach, and which chs 
authorizes us to suppose they believe, we may be I 
of a kingdom diametrically opposite to the kingdoi 
Christ, in which they hope to gain admittance ; foi 
cording to them, we may be subjects of endless wo, 
objects of eternal hatred ! Hence, if they do not m 
fest all that love, all that cordiality and friendshi{ 
wards us, which we feel towards them, we must im 
it to the malevolence of their doctrine, rather thai 
the want of a good disposition. 

But it shall be our aim to break down, if possi 
these separating partition walls. To teach our o] 
nents that we have all one common Parent, and all 
are brethren. And the same God over all, is rich i 
all, to whom be glory for ever. Amen. 
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For the dreature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by 
'eason of him who hath subjected tlie same in hope. Rom. viii. 20. 

IT is proper to observe here, that the words in hopCf 
in the text, not only in the Greek, but also in the Latin 
vei'sion, are placed in the next verse, and after the colon : 
and that the particle oVi, rendered because, in the begin^ 
ning of the 21st verse, is generally rendered iAaf, and is 
so rendered in the 16th, 18th, and 22d verses of this very 
chapter* Taking the words in hope, therefore, into the 
latter member of the sentence, as they stand in the ori- 
^nal, a full and justifiable reason is given for the fact 
here stated, viz. the creature was miwie subject to t?a- 
fi%, not willingly 9 &c. in hope that the creature itself also, 
(or that even the creature itsdf,) shaU be delirvetedfrom the 
hmdage of corruption into tlie glorums liberty of the chU^ 
dren of God. 

This glorious deliverance is not the subject of the pre- 
sent lecture ; but will be taken up hereafter. 

What is proposed this evening is, to consider the cre- 
ation of man ; his original state and standing ; his na- 
tural and moral faculties ; together with his sin and dis- 
obedience. ' 

It must be obvious to all, even of the smallest capa- 
city, that the original organization, or constitution of 
man, whatever it might have been, was just such as God 
was pleased to have it. 

Nonentity, certainly, could not offend. Unconscious 
matter, before it was organized into a conscious being, 
could not be displeasing to the Deity. Even so, man 
could not disobey, until he was not only eow^vsw.^ ^S. \v>& 
existence as a moral being, but also w«ka xftsAft ^Rm^is^*^ 
f the law that was given him, and w\iVe\i VX^^^Vas.^^ 
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to keep. Man, therefore, existed in every sense as man 
before he could have been a transgressor. The questior 
now is, whether man (which is the creature here^spokei 
of) was made subject to vanity, in his original constitu 
tion or creation, or whether he was made so afterwards, 
in^ consequence of transgression ? I shall contend foi 
the former ; though the latter has been generally consi- 
dered the truth. 

And here, that I may not unintentionally wound tb( 
feelings of any; it may not be improper to premise a lit 
tie, by apprizing the reader, (as I did the hearer,) thai 
1 shall be under, the necessity of doing violence to m} 
own conscience, as well as to my own understanding an( 
sense of propriety, and also, as I conceive, to the scrip- 
tures of divine truth, or else take different ground, am 
proceed in a very different channel, from what is consi 
dered orthodox in the Christian world. But whether] 
ought to follow the divine testimony according to my owi 
understanding, or follow the vain traditions of men, tin 
reader must judge. 

If a person should be ordered by the government t 
erect a new and commodious edifice on the site of oim 
very ancient, and perhaps almost rotten, (which, beinj 
in a tottering condition, and ready to fall of itself, musi 
be taken down, in order to give place to the new>) tht 
persons interested in this old building, seeing it begin- 
ning to shake^ and the foundations giving way, would ir 
all probability not only be alarnied, but also offended 
for they do not yet believe that the new building will evei 
be erected ; or, if it should be, they are apprehensive thej 
shall not like it so well as the old, to which they have 
been so long accustomed ; and therefore, ?is this ol( 
building contains their last and perhaps only hope, thej 
are loth to part with it. And can this be wondered ati 
Certainly not. It is perfectly rational. But could the] 
but only be convinced that the new edifice will not onl] 
be erected, but that they will have an ex|ual interest in it 
and also that it will be mucVi bett^Y t\\«kxv tbe old, (inas 
irn^cb as it wiJI accommodate t\\e vf\v<S\^ ^\mdwX^ > ^ ^^^ 
tAdt the old building, by many, v?«kS lassvct \)aavk^ 
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jsess,) I say, let them be convinced of all this, and 
jy will not only be willing to see the old building de- 
^lished, but will help to pull it down themselves. But, 
sking pardon for the above digression,) we shall re- 
rn to our subject. 

Tlie creature was made subject to vanity. Now, who 
ide this ci-eature? God? or man? Not man, cer- 
inly ; for man must have been made before man could 
t. It is therefore equally certain that God made man 
bject to vanity, as it is true that God made man at all. 
If man was tempted, while he was in his original state, 
?n he was subject to temptation. Did he fall ? Then 
was certainly fallible. Did he sin ? Then he was ca- 
ble of committing sin. And this too, in his first, ori- 
fial, and, what has been generally considered, holy 
ite. 

Now how was man tempted ? The apostle James 
ys (ch. i. 14.), ^^ every man is tempted, when he is 
awn away of bis own lust, a!lkl enticed." But if the 
st man \Vas tempted in any other w?.y, then here is an 
ception to this general rule. But if hfre was no ex- 
ption, then it follows that our first parents were made 
ith the same propensities which we, their children, pos- 
ss. Which will bring me to consider, 
£• The original state and standing of man. 
And, first, let it be observed, that there can be no sin 
what exists in man originally, i. e. constitutionally ; 
«' in all the temptations to which he is liable in that 
ate. For sin consists not in being tempted, but in giv- 
g way to temptation. The great High Priest of our 
'ofession was capable of being touched with the feelings 
' our infirmities, and was tempted in all points like as 
e are, yet without sin. (Heb. iv. 15.) Tliis shows that 
n does not consist in temptation. The original ^tate of 
an, therefore, was a state of innocence ; though sub- 
ct to temptation, and, through the imbecilit>' a^id weak- 
58s of his nature, or want of experience, liable to err. 
Where, then, shall we find, or in wViat ctt\vs\a\sA^^'5»ik. 
iginal r^Ateausiiess, which, it is aupyoseA* vaaxv Y^'^" 
^d, previous to his transgression \ M \)i\a xftfc^d3D& m- 
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nocencef it is what every child of Adam possesses when 
it is born into the world. But if, by miginal rightemiS' 
tiess, any thing more than innocence be meant, what evi- 
dence have we that our first parents possessed it ? This 
is often asserted, often referred to, and often appealed % 
as a standing maxim in divinity ; but where is the evi- 
dence on which this doctrine is pi*edicated ? I have dili- 
gently souglit, but have not been able to find it. 

In regard to outward circumstances, our first parents, 
according to the account, certainly had fewer temptations 
than any of the human race liave had since their day, 
or, at least, since the giving of the law by Moses. Man 
has now to eat bread by the sweat of his face; whereas 
they were in a garden of delights, planted by the hand of 
their Maker, where every thing grew spontaneously for 
their comfort.* We are surrounded by various tempta- 
tions, which assail us on every side, but from which we 
are both morally and religiously bound to abstain ; they 
were both morally and religiously free, except one sin- 
gle prohibition ! Now see the trial. Do we discovi^ 
any serious struggles of conscience ? any great conflict 
with the adversary? any attempt to resistance? No! 
Nothing of this kind ! But no sooner were they told hf 
that subtle deceiver, who >vas a liar from the beginning! 
that the forbidden tree was good for food ; that it was to 
be desired ; that God knew it was good to make one 
wise ; and that they should be as gods, knowing goo4 
and evil, they take of the fruit thereof, and eat, and^ 
seemingly, without hesitation. So far, therefore, fi-oitt^ 
discovering a couple of righteous beings, striigghng 
against sin, and with the greatest compunction of con- 
science, reluctantly yielding to unparalleled temptationi 
it looks a thousand times more like two innocent, inexpC' 
rienced, and unsuspecting children led away by a dC' 
ceiver ; or else, perhaps, following the natural incline 
tion of their own propensities. 

As a contrast to the above, permit me to mention W 
one instance of the struggles and conquests of virtU' 

* That 18, on the suppoaitiqu tJaiaX >aie w»«wv\. \&\l\&t^^ \xs«i. 
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sinc^ that period. I shaU select the memorable youths 
Joseph^ who was hated by his brethren on account of his 
dreamsy as a pattern of moral virtue. See him at an 
early age (for he was but seventeen when his father made 
him the coat of many colours) taken from his father's fa- 
mily, and^ of course, from his father's instruction, and 
by his wicked and treacherous brethren sold to a company 
of Ishmaelites, who carried him down into Egypt. Go 
with him to the house of Potiphar, see him sold as a 
slaye to this military officer, in whose esteem there was 
nothing to recommend him but his virtue and faithful- 
ness. See him rise, by degrees, in the esteem of his mas- 
ter ; behold the confidence he places in him, in making 
him overseer of all that he hath. And now comes both 
his trial and triumph of virtue; and that too, over 
temptation unparalleled. It needs neither the pen nor 
the pencil to paint it ; the simple fact speaks for itself; 
while the future imprisonment and history of Joseph is 
a sufficient testimony of its truth ! Here is a trait of 
character moi*e luminous in point of virtue and inte- 
grity, than can be shown during the original standing of 
Adam. And if this be not a specimen of righteousness, 
and even of complete holiness, what is it ? 

But it may be said, that Joseph had been renewed; as 
we read, the Lord was with him* (Gren. xxxix. 3.) Ad- 
mitting this to have been the case, was he in a better 
condition than Adam was, while in a state of innocence? 
That Joseph, however, had been renewed in the sense of 
the orthodoxy of the present day, is much easier asserted 
than proved : for if he had been renewed, why have we 
not equal evidence that Ishmael was renewed, of whom it 
is said, the son of the hond-woman shall not be heir with 
the son of the free-woman ; for it was also said of him, 

<< God hath heard the voice of the lad and will make 

of him a great nation^* And again, << Behold I have 
blessed him." (Gal. iv. 30. Gen. xvii. 20. xxi. ir, 18.) 
Does God hear the prayers of unrenewed men? <it 4»^s^ 
he bless unrenewed men (according to the A»(±rai<& cjl >^^ 
9cbools) or not? But we are not attemptms\o\«c«ve.^%i 
thermen have been either holy or ri^\itbO\iA, ^\sds»^ 
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lays of Adam ; but only to show that Adam gave no evi- 
lence^ neither is there any evidence, of his being any 
nore holy or righteous, by nature, or in his original 
)tate, than other men. 

There is one text, which may perhaps be brought as 
in objection to the above, and as proof of the original 
righteousness of man. (Eccl. vii. 29.) " Lo, this only 
lave I found, that God hath made man upright; but they 
lave sought out many inventions.*' Here I shall appeal 
to Dr. Taylor, whose erudition, as a Hebrew scholar, I 
im inclined to think, will not be called in question, as 
proof that the Hebrew word here rendered upright has 
rio reference to any inherent righteousness or moral vir- 
lue ; but would have been more properly rendered ri^di 
i. e. God made man just as he intended to make him, a 
rational intelligent being ; capable of moral action, and 
yet liable to err ; or, in the words of our text, Crod made 
man subject to vanity; and, of course, being subject to 
vanity, they have sought out many inventions. It does 
not necessarily follow, however, that all the inventions 
of men are vain; some are of a contrary character ^ 
for, man being made right, he is as capable of doing^good 
as evil ; and I must be pardoned for thinking that he is 
much more inclined so to do. I cannot but think, what- 
ever may be the opinion of others, there are.many more 
inventions in the world which are useful, and some very 
much so, than there are of those which are even useless^ 
and much less, of those which ar^ pernicious. The text 
under consideration, therefore, while it gives no proof of 
a state of original righteousness, superior .to that state 
of innoQence in which every one is bom into the world, 
(as it will be perceived,) affords no proof of the supposed 
fallen state of man.* 

It has been the labour of the clergy fpr many centu- 
ries to degrade the most noble creature of this lower crea- 

* The note from Dr. Taylor, which was intended to have been in- 
serted here, (and for which I have written to my friend at New 
Hartford,) having not arrived, and not being able to find the work in 
city, must be omitted. If it should be received in time, it wfll 
irtedM the end of the work. 
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tion^fftan, and sink him, if possible^ even belowthe brutes. 
Tea, to make hiiii tliink of liimself, and of his fellow- 
men^ as being by nature, even worse than the brutes ; a 
kind oi devUs incarnate! And what is all this for? 
They must pardon me, when I state what appears most 
likely to be the truth, but what, at the same time, I could 
wish to see proved false ; viz. It has been with a view of 
raising themselves, and a few of their peculiar friends, 
in the estimation of the world, many of whom are their 
deluded followers, as a kind of demigods; or, at least, a 
superior order of beings to the remainder of the human 
race ! And what gives them this superior excellence ? 
It is not because they are so much better membei*s of so- 
ciety than others; possessing more moral virtue, &c. 
(for, as far as this is the case, we are happy to give 
them credit,) but because they vainly imagine that they 
have been miraculously or supematurally wrought upon 
by the spirit of God, which has changed them from an 
original state of sin and pollution (into which they and 
the whole human race had fallen, by reason of Adam's 
transgression) to a state of holiness f Of this original 
sin and corruption we shall consider presently. That 
the above is nothing more than the leaven of the Phari- 
sees, which is hypocrisy (Luke, xii. 1.), will more fully 
appear as we* proceed. 

Dr. Adam Clarke, in his late notes on the Bible, as 
well as many others, has laboured hard to show, not only 
the superior understanding and excellence of our first 
parents before their disobedience, but also the change 
which took place in their nature, in this respect, in con- 
sequence of transgression. How he has succeeded will 
best appear by carefully perusing his notes ; and for this 
purpose they are recommended to the reader. " They 
seem," says he, (i. e. our first parents,) ** in a moment 
not only to have lost sound judgment, but also reflection .* 
a short time befoi'e Adam was so wise that he could name 

* The reason I freqaently make use of the plural pronoan we, is, 
I consider the reader with me, and as assia^dn^ me^ m^^^'&YCN^'tfi^^ 
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ill the creatures brought before him^ according to their 
respective natures and quaKties : now he does not know 
:liat first principle concerning the Divine Nature^ that it 
^nows all things; and that it is omnipresent^ therefore 
le endeavours to hide himself among the trees, from the 
lye of the aU seeing God /'* Now, is there any evidence 
;hat Adam possessed this knowledge of God before he 
unned ? or that he could not name creatures after he 
tinned as well, and as correctly, as he did before ? I can 
)nly say, if there be any evidence of either of these 
acts, it has entirely eluded my search* No, so far from 
)btaining this evidence from reading the Doctor's !«! 
earned and ingenious notes, they moi*e clearly evince, to » 
ny understanding, the truth of the maxim, that great h 
nen are not always wise ! But, to proceed. ^r 

Under this article it will be proper to take notice and k 
consider the present condition of man, as standing in re- * 
ation to their father Adam. This will bring us to consi- l 
ier more fuUy what is called original sin ; i. e: the sin > r 
vhich human nature is supposed to lay under in conse- k 
[uence of Adam's transgression. r 

What befell Adam, by reason of his sin or trandgres- < 
lion, so far as we have been able to discover, was nothing - 
nore than what now befalls every son or daughter of ^ 
Idam in passing from a state of innocence (in which '^ 
itate we shall consider all men until they are proved 
>thertvise) to a state of sin and disobedience. The ques- ^ 
ion now is, whether this sin could, by imputation, or in « 
my other proper sense, descend to his posterity, so as to 
•ender them, in any sense, chargeable with it ? As far 
iS any thing is incumbent on us, by way of argument, 
ye do not hesitate to say No ! and shsdl rest on this • 
ground until tlie positive of the question be proved. 
BLowever, although it seems very unreasonable to call ' 
il)on any one to prove a negative, yet, having the evi- 
lence immediately at command, in this case, we do not 
lesitate much to attempt to show tha,t the contrary is 
rue. " What mean ye, that ye use this proverb con- 
^rhing the land of Israel, saying, The fathers have 
l^len sour grapes, and the children's teeth are set on 
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dge ? As I live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not have 
iccasion any more to use this proverb in Israel. Behold, 
11 souls are mine ; as^ the soul of the father, so also the 
oul of the son is mine; the soul that sinneth, it shall 
ie* The son shaU not bear the iniquity of the father, nei- 
[ler shall the father bear the iniquity of the son ; the 
ighteousness of the righteous shall be upon hi^, and 
le wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him." 
Ezek. xviii. 2, 3, 4, 20.) This is proof in pmnt, and 
3 direct as words can possibly express. Now, if the 
)n does not, and shaU not, bear the iniquity of the fa- 
ler, how can, or how couldf the iniquity of Adam de- 
fend to his posterity ? The |dea is as unreasonable as 
is unscriptural. If we are in any sense guiltf^ or ac- 
ountable for Adam's transgression, why not, in like 
lanner, accountable for the sin of ^1 our ancestors, 
:^m Adam down to our own parents ? and so we come 
ito the world loaded with sin and guilt, of which, how« 
ver, we are totally ignorant and unconscious ? O what 
^ork orthodoxy has made of common sense ! 
But supposing all mankind are corrupted, contami- 
ated, or polluted by Adam's sin, and they are now bom 
ito tiie ^Qrld in this degi^aded or degenerated state;. 
bis must be considered our misfortune, and not our fault. 
W if Adam could not be blamed for his original state, 
^e can no more be blamedfor our original state than he; 
Dd the first state of which we have any knowledge is as 
luch our original state, as the first state of which Adam 
ad any knowledge was his. original state. Whatever we 
lay suppose the state of man either is, or was, before 
B had any consciousness of it, or of which he has now 
recollection, it is nothing to him ; neither is he in any 
)nse accountable for it. If he is bom into the world 
irer so rich, it is no thanks to him ; if he is ever so 
Dor, it is not his fault. If he is well made and endowed 
ith good sense, he is indebted to the Giver of every 
ood gift for the favour ; if he is ever so ugly or deform- 
1, and deprived of almost every sense, bs^ cvxiw^:^ V^ 
, And 80 Uis with every gift or every ipTO^Jassiv ^jjJI ^'^ 

B 5$ 
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tare. Every human being can say, with equal propriety] 
by the grace of God I am what lam; and this is as tinc 
in nature^ i. c. originally or constitutionally, as it is in 
grace; i. e. by any special gifts bestowed on man after 
his having come to the years of understanding. " Who 
maketh us to differ ? and what have we that we have nol 
received ? and if we have i-eceived it, why should we 
boast as though we had not received it ?" (1 Cor. iv. t.) 

From these cor^Riderations, I conclude that man is 
born into the world totally destitute of a moral or reli- 
gious character, as pure9 in every moral of religious 
sense, as a clean piece of white paper; without a single 
impression, but capable ^of receiving many; and also 
susceptible of blots and stains. This brings me to con* 
sider, 

3. Of the natural and moral faculties of man. 

It is by no means my intention to go into a metaphysi- 
Gal discussion of this subject, as that would be very foreign 
from our present purpose, but only to offer some general 
remarks. 

Every one wOl perceive, at once, that the natural fa- 
culties or senses of man are all limited. The senses of 
hearing, seeing, feeling, tasting, and smelling, however 
free to act, are all limited within a certain sphere. 
Sound, which does not come in contact with the organ of 
hearing, can no more be heard by us, than by persons 
totally deaf. So with the organ of sight ; we see onl; 
those objects which we term in sight; and these reinmrks 
will apply to every other natural sense. These propo- 
sitions are all self-evident; and therefore require ^o 
proof. 

Now if we consider the moral faculties of man, how- 
ever free we may suppose them to be^ they are no more 
free than the natural faculties, and are as much limited. 

The faculties of loving or hating, believing or disbe- 

lieving, choosing or refusing, however free, are all limit 

ed (i. e. in finite beings) by the very nature of things. 

We have n&more power to love that which does not sip- 

pear to us lovely, than we have to \ifi^«p \\i^V^\AKki&:eoi 

witbdn bearing, or to see that \Aiic\i m <»i\ ^i ck^^sX.. I'i^ 
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o with believing or disbelieving, choosing or refusing. 
^e can no^more believe without evidence, or disbelieve 
»rhen the evidence has Come to our understanding, than 
we can see an object which does not exist, or prevent 
seeing one when it passes immediately before our eyes* 
However free we are in all our volitions of choosing and 
refusing, yet we have no more power to choose a minor 
object in preference to a major, or refuse a major object 
rather than the minor, when each are left equsdly to our 
choice, than we can taiste aloes like honey 9 or smell the 
most disagreeable odour with the same pleasure as the 
fragrant rose. I admit that the nearer objects approxi- 
mate to each other in likeness or value, the difference in 
their choice will be proportionably less ; but they must 
be exactly alike in order to be i-endered perfectly indif- 
ferent* And as long as there is a choice, although it 
may take but little to alter it, yet, without that lUtte^tlie 
choice is as certain to be followed as though the diffiBf- 
ence were ever so great. For if the difference were ever 
so great, the choice could be no more than certain to be 
fdlowed ; and if it be ever so little, it will be certainly 
foUowed, unless something be flung in to tuiTi the scale | 
in which case it would not be followed, though the dif- 
ference should have been ever so great. 

These observations show that our actions are as much 
limited in a moral sense as they are in a natural | and if 
limited in themselves, they must be limited in their con- 
sequences, so far as they depend at all on us as their na- 
tural or moral causes. 

Of these facts there could not remain even the shadow 
of a doubt, were there no scripture to support them ; and 
especially, there being no scripture against them ; but I 
shall be able to sliow that this doctrine is as scriptural 
as it is reasonable. « It is not in man that wdlketh to 
direct his steps." (Jer. x. 23.) " A man's heart de- 
viseth his way, but the Lord directeth his steps.'' (Prov. 
xvi. 9.) 

Now we know that, in a certain limited sense, a man 
(fees direct his steps ; and he can be said to do this with 
«i BMioh propriety as he can be Bald \a Ai^ «»k^ ^^^^^ 
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that he is a moral accountable being. But yet thes^ 
must be a sense in which he does not direot his steps^ 
and this ia the only sense in which the above passages 
can be considered true. Now in what sense can this be ? 
Unless it be in relation to those consequences which are 
entirely hidden from man, and therefore he has no de* 
sign about them^ I am unable to tell in what sense it can 
be. The Lord so directed the steps of Joseph's brethren^ 
that by their means Joseph became lord of Egypt> 
whereby much people were kept ali\'e. This was whi^t 
those wicked brethren by no means devised. Thus their 
wicked hearts devised their way» but the Lord directed 
their steps. « 

From the above, it will be seen that all the moral far 
culties of man are as limited, in their very nature^ as his . 
natural faculties : and hence, the consequences of all oar 
moral actions* whether in themselves good or evil, areas . 
limited as the consequences of our natural actions, which , 
we know, or at least have every reason to believe, are 
limited to time; and, so far as it respects the individual 
who performs them, to his own natural life. But we shall 
see more of this in our next discourse. 

4. It is admitted that all have sinned, and come short 
of the glory of God, i. e. in the sense of scripture ; yet, < 
nevertheless, we must except him who knew no sin, but , 
was hdy, harmless, and undefikd. So we can ti*uly say, 
in the language of the prophet, <^ All we, like sheep, 
have gone astray — ^and the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all." (Isa. liii. 6.) But if it be clearly in- 
dicated in the scriptures that there are some who have not 
sinned, we are under no more necessity, from the above 
quoted passage, of supposing that each individual of the 
human race has sinned, than we are of supposing, from a 
similar passage, that each individual of Judea and Jeru- 
salem went out to John, and were bapikced of him in 
Jordan. We have no evidence that either Enoch or 
Elijah ever committed sin ; but the evidence is much 
more clear that they did not, being exempted, so far as 
we know to the contrary, from all the ccmsequences of 
gin; even fiiom death, the iDoges ot ^in. And it is un- 
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reasonable to suppose that children, (I mean infants,) al- 
heugh they are subject to death, ever commit sin: 
Christ says, << of such (L e. while in a'state of infancy) 
s the kingdom of heaven." He says nothing about their 
*epentance ; and it is difficult to conceive how that they 
ire capable of repenting, or that they have any thing to 
•epent of; yet of such is the kingdom of heaven. 

It has been dii^culf for many to account for the suffer- 
ng which those little innocent^ often endure, without ad- 
uitting that, in some sense or other, they are sinners. 
lence, while some have supposed them guilty of Adam's 
ransgression, or what is commonly called original sin, 
the absurdity of which has already been shown,*) 
others, to ^t rid of that absurdity, have run into another 
^ually glaring. The idea to which I allude appears to 
lave been bon'owed from tlie Egyptian, Pythagorean, or 
?latonean philosophy, and, like many other absurd no- 
ions, has been incorporated by some into the Christian 
aith. 

This hypothesis supposes that all mankind have ex- 
sted in some prior state, of which we have now no know- 
edge or recollection, and in that state became, trans- 
gressors, i. e. sinned; in consequence of which, this world 
Mras made, and we were sent hei*e to inhabit mortal bo- 
lies as a punishment for the sins we, as individuals, com- 
nitted in ibis pre-existing state. This sentiment has 
leen stated at large in a work entitled, '* The Science 
}f SancHty,'^ published not many years since by a learn- 
ed clergyman in the state of New Hampshire, and is 
itill held by some, as has been understood, even in this 
:ity ; but it is a supposition, resting more on hypothesis 
ban any solid argument, or evidence from the scrip- 
:ures. It requires little more than barely to be stated, 
:o be exploded by every rational being who is deterniiiied 
:o believe nothing without first seeing sufficient evidence 
'either directly, or else from the analogy of things) in its 
avour. 

The above hypothesis appears to me about as rational 

* See the note to page 50, 
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as it would be for a parent to correct and punish his chil- 
dren for supposed crimes which they committed in their 
infancy 9 or befofe their remembrance; or, at least, of 
which they have no recoUectioti at the time they receive 
the punishment / The children are sensible of sufferings 
but they know not for what ! If there be any justice in 
such kind of punishment, I know not on what principle 
it rests. But as few, I apprehend, wHl ever undertake 
to defend a scheme so chimerical, I shall say no more 
respecting it. 

To defend the propriety of suffering humanity, even 
where there is neither sin nor guilt in the individual who 
suffers, and reconcile it with the divine benevolence, 
even to that very individual, it is only necessary to sup- 
pose, that some good, in' some way or other, though at 
present it may be entirely beyond the understanding oi 
mortals to conceive how, will be the result of such suffer- 
ing ; or, at least, the sufl^ring may be necessary to pre- 
pare the mind for those future joys prepared for the suf- 
ferer, and without which they could not be so fuUj 
realized. It may be asked here, what evidence have we 
of this ? Answer : The evidence arises from the nature 
of Gt)d, and the analogy of things. 

It is believed that GhDd, although omnipotent, could no 
more make human nature, without subjecting it to aD 
the eviis naturally incident to human nature, than be 
could make two hills without a valley between thensi 
If we are at liberty to suppose that natural death was 
included in the denunciation of God against sin, whict 
seems to be the plain scriptural account, and which bui 
few will attempt to deny, then the sinner's being still 
permitted to live, and procreate his species, notwith 
standing they are all subject to death, as he was, must hi 
considered a matter of pure favour ; for had the sen 
tence been executed immediately, man would have beei 
extinct at once, and would have so remained, as he no^ 
wUl remain, were it not for a future resurrection. It L 
possible, however, after all, that the sentence of deatl 
was executed, only by withholding the tree of life^ an< 
not b}r making any change in tibe otv^Iia^I constitution o 
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man.* For whatever we are to understand by the tree of 
life^ it seems that man, by taking it, might have lived 
for ever. For the Loiii said, " Behold, the man is be- 
come as one of us, to know good and evil. And now, 
lest he put forth his hand, and take also of the tree of 
life, and eat, and live for ever ; therefore the Lord God 
sent him forth from the garden of Eden, to till the gi'ound 
from whence he was taken." (Gen, iii. 22, 23.) As the 
tree of life is brought in remembrance again at the 
close of the book of Revelation, wliich is to bear twelve 
mannei* of fi'uits, and yield lier fruit every month ; and 
whose leaves are to be for the healing of the nations, 
(Rev^ xxii. 2.), it is i*easonab]e to suppose.that this tree, 
whatever is to be undei*stood by it, will support the eter- 
nal existence of man : but, being deprived of it, in con- 
sequence of sin, he was left to languish and die. But it 
may be proper to remark further, that, in every sense in 
which death must uow be considered as unavoidable by 
us, in no such sense is it designed as a punishment for 
cnir sins. It might have been considered in the nature 
of punishment to Adam, to know that he had been the 
means of introducing death into the world, by i^ason of 
sin and disobedience, but no punishment to the innocent 
&ufierers, who did not sin after the similitude of Adam's 
^ansgression. So, in like manner, the man who brings 
distils and misery on his family by reason of his own 
sin, dissi^tion, and wickedness, the distress and misery 
of his famir^ is a punishment to him; but no punish- 
ment to hisfant^ unlcMas they are also partakers in 
his sins. It is a suireii,,^ to them, but a suffering not ac- 
companied with guilt, and which may be wisely designed 
for their future good. In thih li^ht we ought to consider 
all that we endure on account of otii%,?g. For I contend that 
nothing ever ought to be considered a i'mishment for sin, 
except that which the sinner might have a><ded (speak- 
^ ing after tlie maimer of men) by virtue ; and all that 
may now be considered avoidable by pure virtue^ may 

» It 18 believed tbat man, in bis oxigiaail Mk4 ^t^^cclV. ^nfraiCsX^a&snv) 
is D»tur»Uy morM 
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still be considered a punishment for sin. But unavoida^ 
ble «vil is no punishment. 

The demerits and consequences of sin will be consi' 
dered in our next discourse. I shall observe here, tM 
it has been pretty generally agreed, by most Christian 
divines, that sin deserved eternal death ; and what btf 
puzzled them very much is, to find out a way how Gflfi 
could be justf and yet save the sinner from this deservtH^ 
punishment. It will be my purpose to steer clear, if {k)4> 
sible, of all such contradictions. 

Some, however, discovering the cruelty in suppo^ 
that any one, particularly infants, may be eternally mifi 
rable barely for the sin of Adam, have admitted that 
infinite debt (as it is sometimes termed) to divine JQi|. 
tice, has been cancelled by the sufferings of Jesus ; 
thus, man is placed in a second state of trial, which isj 
nerally termed his day of probation. Admitting this 
be the case, as it respects what is called original 
knan is now just as well situated as Adam was, or as 
could have been, if this sin had not been commit 
Though, even in this case, I should prefer denying 
debt / Because, in point of argument, if I admit 
this debt was ever contracted by Adam, in such a mai 
that it was binding upon his posterity, I must either proi 
payment, and show that justice has been completrfV ^ 
tisfied, or else acknowledge that the debt is ^tiW ^} 
Now, how is it contended that this debt has *^n paW] 
Why some say that God himself, in the cl'^^'acter of M< 
diator, has completely cancelled this ^bt I If this wer 
really the case, i. e. that God m^e satisfaction to hir 
self, why might he not as w^a have forgiven the del 
without any other satis&^tion than that of forgiving M 
Seeing a little ^l^p^rSity in this mode of satisfacti« 
others have co^^^^^d ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ second person wl 
made the satisfaction to the first. Then I de>sire to knot 
whether there was any mercy or forgiveness in the firtrt 
person ? If this scheme of satisfaction represents mtfi 
heavenly Father as possessing one spark of love,mercf> 
or tenderness, for his offending offspring, it is;eptireij| 
. out of my sight. A man \iaa istn ^ns« Nine /of theiri 

s 
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! disobejeO liini; and lie is (Jctermiiied Xn punish 

rin5m Mniiii'iririillv. The nWcr bnttlier (wlm is [ici-fectly^^n 
innocent, aini wiinse sensibility is so ^wat that he can // 
■<u(fi.'r Hs DiNrli in a fow luiui'H as nil the (itlier sons could' 
" t' sufFered in r.lii'ii- wliolclife) ft.fls coinpassiun lor his, 
..':■.) brotlii'cn. ami |)H)p«si.'S to tak<' their place. The 
HI-, williiiut being moved at all \»> pity, at this gcne- 
^ otTct' ill bcliali' or the ;;uilty, and Htill demanding 
;-"ing as a substitute lor obcaience, accepts tlic coin- 
-iiiiiHte virtim, and satislles liin vindictive justice 
iMj'ii liiiij I Yi's, and I niay say, llms wreaks his ven- 
*j! iiutwitliatandiii^ be knew the innocence of Uie 
BU: lUttwilhstanding he knew his keen sensibility ; 
ijilltwtUt^taniling; be kne^v tbal the suflei-iiigi allbuugh 
^'in (lurntion. would be apiaJ tntbc most excruciat- 
-' Ifirnionl i»f tiis nim- guilly sons, it' continued through 
■vliole ( ourse nl' tlieir lives ! 0, says the reader, 
ii\ siiul shrinkei with liorror i^-oni such a iharartor t nei- 
ttgff doea it help the lUiUtei' In the least to any that jus- 
's of such n natiiiT tlmt the disobedient cliildiTn can- 
is fin-givrn till oifcuded jiiatiie has recflved this ea- 
! Then thirik, kind readeri U think, my friend ! 
r Ihe nbove cbai-aiitir it-sembles the lii'st pei 
wfrild Dt^ity wbit li is worshipped liy most of tlie 
I world ■A^^ (iod! If the justice of God, * 
:l and Father ol' our Lin-d Jesus ClirisV' re- 
I I'tiTJiid dentil of man, as u satisfiictian for the 
t Ai^^iin. and if he b.is obtained satisfaction for. that 
II? -lufii'niigs nl' his well beloved Son, on 
■ iw Inw liiid a piitiiHhiiient ef|Uiil to the requii-c- 
lof.hfH justice,* dues lie IV.r";i»«^ Imniao nature this 
['(^m tt Nin lie said to he forgiven, \vben the utler- 
iU-Ufinf* whiili jKHtiee reijuired has heeu giaid by 
: humanity ': SufTirtnj; liuuninity. did 1 say ? 
]Pdr iKWie will prel'Mid, alter all tbat can be said 
rthm of tlic divine nature wllh tho human in the 
[ of Ctirtetf that an} lliing more than human na^ 



lure siiSbred. Nuw sooner thftii mlmtt that the d3D 
iii-iginal sin lias been cancelled in tliiti way, I would id 
l.iiuwlodge it still due. For in tliis way it exalM ll 
I'liui-actvr of the coinpasaioiifttfi Son of Goil, onlj' in pra 
{wrtion as it sinks and degrades Ids nnfoi'giviiig and uJ 
inei-cirul Fathci- ! This doctriiie, then-1'oiv, cannot ■ 
true ; because it militates against the cbaracter of GttAM 
God is lave — but i.ovE can neither bi? unuiei-nind ■ 
unjust. I 

Jlut this siitijcrt will be treated upon niorelat^jrfl 
our fifl.li and sixth lecturci^. These hints aie uuiy iun 
out by the way, in order to ineiiiiiM" the miud a liitje. fl 
wliKt inustbeexjiect^'d in tlii^ scfjml. I'be diicU-lnctbl 
Gud could Tiot consihtL'utly with liis chariirtcr t'orgi^ 
sin. until a. antihlartion liad been ni^ide to his divine Jid 
lire hy suffeniig limnaniUj, {an expression "hirh 1 nsc U 
signily all thut justice re(|uircd of tlie sinner In mi&Mq 
or idl (hut Chri.'<L iiiduivd,) is a docti-itie »» where aid 
taini'd in llie Hibl<>. : :ind is a dorli'ine as rfpuetmntl 
reason and sound sense as it would liave been aufiil iOH 
ronseijuences admitting this supposed Hnltsl'aclKimjH 
never been olitaiued. Let s<i( h a dot Innu Iw U^^H 
as fur as it uii;;ht he, hy num. Lei u lather bo^^^H 
he wron;; lur him eier to forgive an iilIeniliiigfl^^^H 
til be liatli eitlicr pnuiahud it ininiercil'ully, or <i|^^^| 
Mould appear to nn* lu be much more cruel) i)iitiS)qn|| 
Murent victim in its i-ooin and stead \ Anu wltut^qu 
soon be the stiile of hiinnin society ? J 

ought l<J be e.xieedirij^ly cunlions Dint W^d^| 
I to uur licavenly Katlior [ii-inciplcH W^^H 

iuld think would be an impeachnn'ut of our 4^^^^| 
■acters, were they to l>e obai'^ed upon uur8U||^^^| 

Goit is ever reprem^uted in tlie acriptnres n^^H 
truth as being ready uiul willing to roi'givv sin "n^ 
repentance of the sinnei'. Hence he Hailh, " ItCi.ll 
wickeil for:«ake his way, and the imrij^hteuus nrafl 
tliougtits: and let liim nitiiin untti Uiu LoitA^^^I 
» ill hive lueir J upon himi and to oar Ood, fd^^^f 
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Ml US well ius many others wliicli might be men- 
E And if stiinero arc acrouiitable iur their owti .^ 
BmI those only, which is also shown in the chuptei- 
Bd to above, tlicn all that is necfssm-y foi- any one d 
Break uiT his Hinn by righteousness, sind his inht'^i- j 
mf titrning unlo the Luril. ■* Let liiin tliat hath 
Wh steal no moi-e j" and so with every othei- ^ijecies 
n. '* Cca.se to tlo evil, anil learn to do well ;" ' 
jn^itig dune, the sinner becomes, what he ought to j 
wQ and righlroiis. But, it will be asked, whei-e is 
^VW in all thiH f for this appears to he a salvation ; 
Bmb ! Answer ; The grace is in the manifestiitioii d 
^BOodnoBs of God, wliii:h leaileth men to rejient- I 
^4gWHl worlvs. (See Kom. ii. 4.) 1 

Ittaito j^und, eveiy sinner knows for himself what 1 
Hjto ivpent of; It is only of those sins in whieh lie I 
Btioua to birnseU' that )>c ha'j violated the law of his 
niatiire. From tiiese he is called upon to breat 
BwBi these, and tliese only, it is his duty to i-eform. J 
Be evrry sin against God is exjually a sin against J 
Brnl" our mond natui-e, or the dii^ates of a good con- ■ 
^B I and what are not sinn against tlie tawuf our tnO'fl 
Bnre, or the dirtates of a good conscience, can ] 
■bf! be consiilei'ed as sins against God, than the 
PcanililtieH incident to human nature. Hence , 
my which I understand all the propensities of the I 
WK Tieart, must conceive, in order to bring fortli ' 
PWlicnevcr this came, thei'tfore, is wanting, the - 
fccaiuiot he pi-oduced. And sin, when it in Hnish- 
■tlKclli forth dealh, (James, i. ifl.) The pnipen- 
Bu tlic hiiinaTt lieart ai-e not. In themselves, sinful, 
H they prompt ever so mucli to do evil : hut wtien ' 
Bs imntves in his own mind to indulge a propensity 
Hla in 3iny Neiise unln-Arnt ; then this propensity 
Hcv, mmI it hecomes mnt'ul in tlif individual. (Mat. 
■ ttut, as yet, tliei-e is no dfiitii attached to it ; ! 
B~bi:AftU8e the sin is nol fmislied : but n Iieti tlw ^W J 
Hdntion is perforined, sin is fiuMWA, nn^ ^vuX\t.'« 
■tn/m'nr/^. " Wlieu tlie coin«\AndmeA\\. evi.wv'fc ■ 
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• can account for tlie 

nu? pi ; iiml the coiiswiiii'nres to iia as Hinnei-s arc whaU 
w'c had reniiiini'i] innocent and virtuouS) we should Ilil 
iievei' cxjiei-ionccil. | 

All that we may siilTcr, or be sujipuscd to suBRera J 
accutitit of the sin of ntlicre, not being pnnlnci-d hy fli 
sin oC otirs, is no punishment to us ; liitl it is a snfTbrM 
so fai-ai it iTsnc<:ts us, deitigiii-d by iulinit^ wiKdonti J 
out- good; iin<l which it is om-duty i«>t to despise, b»n 
sustain with Christian tbiiitude and i-esignntion. ItlDl 
not only be designed rot- orir good, hut alnu Tor the «■ 
or others. 'I'his should make us willing to sutler, if a 
will of Uod bo such, fur tliegoodof man. 1 

The apostles considei-ed their suffei'ings as lillli^J 
the meaaut-c of the sulferLnga of Christ ; and inasmn 
as tliey wore so, for aught we ran know to the coiitFln 
thei-e was the same merit in them. And lienec* w« ■ 
assured, they will meet with the same rowai-d : *' Hi 
be that viesvffer with himi that uc may be also gtorin 
together. For I reckon that tlie sufferings of tiiifl in 
sent time are not wort.by to he conipatvd with the gm 
which shall be revealed in us." (Rom. viii. 17, 18.) J 
suffering, therefoiT, must be considered in one of tM 
two points of light: either as the immMliHln and id 
voidable ron»equencrs of sin, or else designeil by mflii 
wisdom for a future good. Aud it is furthermonin 
possible that murh of tht? sufferings of Inmmn nfttd 
ought to be considered in Imtli these pointii of Itn 
Viewed in either light, and having a jiiststrmifi of^ 
same, the mind becomes reconri^'d. not to the suBten 
itself, but to the. hiitid of God who inflicts it. I 

Thus, instead of debasing man infinitely bdvw ■ 
brutes, which is done by considering biiii by nam 
wholly destitute of evei^ thing Umt is ginid. we rotwH 
liim still, notwithstanding all his imperfections, the nJ 
tiolile crcalui-e of this lower creatjon. We constdcrU 
as still possessing tlic iinug*! of Ood in which be m 
rri'jili'd : and Hint ninu is as iiiiirh made in Itic imnjgel 
(nitl HOW, as lie was in thftfirhlv\atf. for if this hie ■ 
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^■Ubtli mail's blond, by man nhall his blood be shed : 

^■pli Uie iniag€ dI' CriHl made lie (nan." (Gen. ix. 6.) 

^Kl waa spoken to Noah. »tter the tldu.c;e; anil not. 

^^wsUndin,^ the siip|)oseil total depravity whicli man had 

' \l>«rieiic<-d, yet this reason is urged w hy he ahoidil not 

<< <t UirLh)nilnf his fellow man. Matt, being inaile sub< 

I ifj vanity, is liable taet-r; yet, notwithstamliiig all 

.. iii»ii iFi still made in the image of God. 

■'' ' I- we may fliijjpone that man lost in Adam, as 

Ills natiii'e, we ai-e Cully wariwitwl in saying, 

- (1 8f«|-c(l in Ntiah, when " God blessed Noah 

loiiM, and said nnto t>ipm. Be fruttTiil, and multi- 
I replenish the eai-Ili" (Gen. ix. I.): the saino 
g which he pronounced upon Adam, whom he cre- 
Jt his own image. See chap. i. 27. 38. 
|bAVe 110 arrount that God ever cui-scd man in con- 
t of bis fU'»it transgression, as has been often 
^d ; and even the ground, w hirh was cui-scd for his 
kve liavD li most precious pi-omise tiiat it should be 
•i-d no taore ; for " tlie L/ird uaid in lii*i heart, I nill 
' again cni-80 tlie gi-uiind any niot-c (or man's sake ; 
. 'uj;/i Lht- imagination of man's hi'Ml shoiM be evil frimi- 
HfoiiUi." (Gen. viii. "ii.) Our translat^ii-a have ren- 
"~^lhe Jle^xvw '3 IHi by for, in oi-dcr. I sii[i|iose, to 
Mr Ihc (hHti'iMP tif tnlul (leiyravitij ; but I liave the au- 
» of Ur. Taj hir and Dr. Clarke, botli, in render- 
ffuHigk or altliDiigli. II' this (i. e. the above) were 
arily the state of inan^ it would be as good a rea- 
fty nian sliould become exHiict, as it was wliy that 
H- rai« should be dtstrnytd. But the text under 
enUion neither affirms nor implies any such thing; 
Dy that man is liable to become thus evil, and aU 
It Uiat should be the case itgain, he has promise^ 
I diMti-oy the world again by water. The next 
jH be byjire ; and altb^tugh some may suffer great 
■et Uiey themselves shall be saved, so as by lire. 
W. iii. 19.) 
Q^fTwtling, therciorc, to tlie premises Wv« \^\^ ivw 
iniib und pi-opi-kty of wliicli wil\ sliU luwvft l*.\\V3 
't fAUdren, while ma.fiUX»iA ' 
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cSce^in wlicli state they must bo Consideit'^m^^ 
iire capable uf iiiidei'staiidiiig the law of Gtict. inst^id 
being taught tbiit they at-e diiklivii of tlir wicke^I ol 
that God is their enemy, ami that he is very unjjry \rt 
them, and with every body else, for a sin rommittMl >| 
llii'ii' first parents, long before tliey wfrv liorn. sAomUI 
langht that they are in erery sense nf the ward tlie cM 
ilrrn of Ooil : thai they are heirs nf his Imigdom^ f^tM 
ivith his Son Jesns Christ, icho came intn the 7VorM| 
leach them the kmncledge ijf this glorirtus Imth, a!iUb<iU 
white lie was on earth. st{ffered much for them, aiutdu 
conniofthe trntli which he came to tearh; that On 
Imed uie world of mankind, and espcdaihj ciuldren,^^ 
cimsitlt!red in a state if innoeence ; and that they ^^^^ 
in conseqneiwe of these greii t privilfges, endeavour t$m 
IIS he lived ; lie being the great pattern ami e.vataple qn 
I'hrisliunlife, On tliis giinind the best murallly «|M 
titii^bt. uiiO the be^t iTnsun raii. be given tor it. D 
person's being born an heii' tn a citiWH i.i a goml reai 
why he sboidd he edurated with ii i)artit;nlnr ivferciiCdl 
his filling that inii"irtant slatinii, the reason will J; 
good here in A superlative seiiHe. ff a persnii'n be 
absolutely destined hi livr in a rrrtatn ((iiinti-j !« a gdi 
reason why he should have a kini« ledge of that routfuj 
of its laws and government, of its manners and cmtnt^ 
it is on this ground we ph-wd I be neiessil y of evei-y ui 
becoming ftcqnainted wilb (Joil. andnilhJrsns Chi' 
whom he hath sent, whom to know is etei-nal life, t 
would aperson be sn likely to attend In Ibese thine 
bethought there, were hut » bare fiossihility, aRpr m 
blH obtaining this object; btit that ttie proltahlli^ ' 
against him ? No ! Bnt, on the tonti-ary, juat iJi |l 
portion ia hifi doubts and tears, he wunld be \iVxij 
slack in his vigilance. 

If his prepfti-ation were to he considered tlie Ki 
and the only means, by which he was to obltun tK 
jcit, there would be, I niiint ennress. some mow P 
r;igenient: but he is told Hint this will depend Bfter 
■iilirely uiwn the will of iuiotber. who lia s already 
(crmim'd his defitinatiuii, nnd \\\m, aCfli>#i 
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governed wholly from motives within himself, which have 
no real connexion with any thing which the creature 
can do. 

From tliese, and many other considerations which 
miglit he mentioned, I am firmly persuaded that the doc- 
trine for which I am contending is most conducive to 
good morality, even if that were our only object, of any 
that ever was advanced. It is often objected that this 
doctrine ought not to be preached, even if it be true. 
Without taking up any time to expose the futility of this 
ohjection5 (for what can men preach better than the 
tnlth ?) I will only add in this place, that tlie strongest 
reason I can give why it should be preached, is, because 
it is true. If it were not tnie^ notwithstanding the tcm- 
porary^ good it might produce, yet, the very circiini- 
stance of its not being true, would be a good i^eason why 
it should not he preached. All admit that the doctrine 
would be good, yes, nothing could be better, if it were 
only true ; without ever cTmsidering that the very circum- 
stance of its being good^ is one great evidence of its 
truth. If it were acknowledged not to be good, it would 
be one great evidence in my mind that it is not true. 

Now how does this statement stand when applied to a 
doctrine diametrically opposite to the one liere contended 
for? In acknowledging this good, they acknowledge the 
one in which they believe, and which stands opposed to 
this, not good. Why then do tliey believe it true ? If 
the doctrine be not good, can the author of it be good ? 
and if the author be not good, can that author be love ? 
O forgive me, my religious opponents, I can assure you 
that I am seeking your best good, while I thus expose 
both you and yoiu* doctrine. 

But it is time I had brought this lecture to a close. 
We find then the present state of man to stand thus : he 
is made subject to vanity, agreeably to his original con- 
stitution ; he comes into the world perfectly innocent, in 
which state he is a fit subject for the kingdom of hea- 
ven ; he is morally inclined to good, but neveii;heless 
prone to evil ; thus he stands in need of all ^(^^^iWa. W 
Btruction, of wbfch he is capable o£ Tii^ikiu^^^Ns*'^ xssv- 
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provement. But for the want of proper instruct! 
the first place, or by neglecting to improve by it i 
second, he is liable to pierce himself through >vith i 
sorrows. Lest, however, those evils should be pr< 
tive of events incompatible with infinite wisdom an 
nevolence in the glorious plan of the Deity ; they ai 
circumscribed by his superior wisdom, power, and i 
ness ; the development of which will be the labou 
our future lectures. 
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llie soul that sinneth, it shall die. Ezek. xviii. 4. 

I AM tills evening to speak of sin : its nature ; its 
demerits ; and its consequences. 

That all mankind, generally speaking, as has been al- 
ready observed, are sinners, both scripture and daily ex- 
perience evince ; and as sinners, it is equally true that all 
receive the wages of sin, which is death ; the soul that 
sinnethf it shall die. All will agree, therefore, that to 
palliate sin, or to deny its existence, would be of no use; 
but would rather tend to extend its baneful influence. 
But while we would avoid this, on the one hand, so we 
should equally avoid magnifying it on the other; for 
this, so far fixim being of any use to the sinner, will 
only tend to drive him into despair. 

The Christian clergy, for many centuries, have been 
generally agreed in the opinion, that sin, in its nature, is 
infinite, being committed against an infinite Being. Qn 
this principle, however, ail proportion in the degrees of 
sin Is destroyed ; for all sin is against God, who alone is 
infinite ; i. e. as much so as any. But it is on this ground, 
and this only, that any one has ever attempted to prove 
that the demerits of sin are infinite, or that it deserves 
infinite punishment. The futility of these arguments, 
however, I am happy in believing, begins to appear ; and 
in proportion as the light of divine trutli breaks in upon 
the understanding, such absurd notions will be exploded. 
The chUd of two years old, who disobeys its parent, is a 
transgressor, no less than the one who is much older ; 
bat who would attach equal demerit to both ? yet both 
sin equally against the parent. 

In treating of the nature of sin, 1 s\\«J\ ^\Afc«s^>« \si 
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be as concise as possible ; and yetl)e sufficiently jf, 
as to be undei^stood. ^< Sin/' saith an inspired a 
** is the transgression of the law/' (1 John, iii. 4, 
therefore, presupjioses the existence of a law ; iui 
presupposes a legislator or lawgiver j whose intei 
legislation, or giving the law, is supposed to ha*^ 
thwarted^ in order for the law to take cognizance 
For if the intention of the law (in which word 1 1 
elude the lawgiver) be not thwarted, in what does 
consist ? What is the transgression of a law, if ii 
acting contrary to the intention and design of tl 
giver or legislator? This will lead us to perc 
once, that God cannot be considered, in any direc 
the legislator of that law which is transgressed 
For, to suppose which, we must suppose that hit 
tions, in the same direct sense, to have been ih\ 
i. e. have become abortive I But who will undei 
say this ? The moment we admit it, we admit th 
himself is not infinite ! which supposition invol 
mind at once in such a labyrinth, as from which i 
can extricate it. For it is at once changing th< 
of the infinite and unchangeable Jehovah ini 
which would be no better than an image, made 
corruptible man. Infinity can have no opposition 
that which is opposed is limited by that which op[ 

Then, says the objector, there is not, neither ca 
be, any such thing as sin in the universe ; as notli 
successfully oppose Grod. 

But, stop ! my dear sir, not so hasty ! Wouh 
be more rational to say that sin is something verj 
ent from what has been generally supposed, than 
if sin be not what has been. supposed, then sin d 
exist ? B'or sin may exist, and be exceeding sin 
and yet not be what thousands have imagined. 

I shall therefore proceed directly to show whal 
violated by sin j and also, who is the lawgiver or . 
tor of that law. 

The law of a man's own understanding (which 
termed the law of God in the heart, because a mai 
undeiTstanding is from God) is the law which is 
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d by sin. Any other law than that which exists in 
dei'standing of man^ is a law which exists in Grod 
eind therefore is a law which God alone can fulfil. 
s not amenable to such a law ; it being above his 
ty to understand. There would be more propriety 
posing children amenable, i. e. accountable^ to the 
»f the state, than to suppose finite beings amenable 
t law by which God governs the universe. Now 
cannot be proved, without admitting that tlmt law 
ej^ists alone in God, and by which he governs the 
•se, has been thwarted^ and in the committing of 
his intentions and purposes are violated, it would 
)ossible to prove the existence of sin. For, on this 
sition, sin can only be nominal, or ideal, but not 
as the real purposes of God are by no means frus- 
by sin. 

jin, therefore, be a violation of the law of our own 
standing, the next question is, who is the law- 
9 or who is the legislator of this law? Answer : 
law itself being the <* imperfect knowledge men 
of moral good j'' the legislator, or lawgiver, in 
>ral and accountable beings, must be a capacity to 
stand, connected with the causes and means of 
ledge, " which standing or existing on finite and U- 
principles, will justify my supposition, that sin, in 
ture, ought to be considered finite and limited, ra- 
han infinite and unlimited, as has by many been 
sed.''* 

nan's own conscience, which is the result of all the 
ledge he possesses, from whatever source obtain- 
the legislator of that law which is violated when- 
ce commits sin. Hence the apostle says, <* When 
rentilcs, which have not the law, do by nature the 
s contained in the law, these, having not the law, 

;e Ballou on Atonement, p. 15, 16. I would here remark, that 
^stance of the whole of this article, as well as much of what 
have to say in my next lecture, is taken from that excellent 
Answerable work. And I hope that what is here stated will 
inducement to my readers to examine the wott \V&^ \» -vN^MsSa. 
) » great degree indebted for these teiuaxV^. ^p| 




rtinUi tiitMiiNcIvi'H ; tlioir conscieme alA^^^H 
n-itiK'!4!i. and tiii'ir thoiiglite the meanwliilv uccusId^3 
olsti exniMiiig one anotlifi." (Uoin. ii. 14, 15.) _ ■ 

The Jews, nisi), wliich had t)ie hiw, niui^t htnb pffl 
.i-Dvcriicd hy the name gcnci-al rule ; berauHc the lai^l 
liiki-n iiilu tlieacc^iiintol' their " ineiing ofknowlcitgal 
(see itl)o\e;) niid thcn-'fore, acfflrdiiijf bi the priiioiH 
laid clowii. iicl;w t*i innkc ii|t their consrtcncc. ThJ 
ilii'irlin'e, <I()<'s iMit iil1«'r tlx- .^'iilthI dcliiiitiuti wMob fl 
liine ^j\('ii to i!ii> wdi'tl rrmst iciice : viz. it is the veam 
1)1' all iJie kiiiiwIiHlgeuliii li a udiii jx^ni-k^ch. ThiakriM 
l>-<lge, iK'itJg iiii|ieiie(.'l. in all iititx-'i'liTt hi'iii^'S, .sliows ra 
the liiw itaeir pnidiiicd liv i( iiui«t be iinperTvctjjH 
lhei«liire this law may he, and I'I'leii is, I ninqgrrs^eidifl 
llie vei-y act.H thnmsh wliicli ti.e [lei-IVct htW uf Oftt I 
rulllik-d. Tliis fact may ha iHtuiti fully and c)eaHy illtJ 
lialed hy the hLiliuy nt'.loseiih ; f lie i riK'irixUxi uf JvtHM 
and iiiatiy olhir iin'iiiorahh- events <m sacred ii^conL ifl 
law til' the imiU T^itaiiditif!;. or o( (he (ronseieiirc, wllic^ 
Ihehiw ol' V'itd in l.ln' lieiirl. i.s Iriuis^'i-esHi'il. w lienev«>t*|fl 
till' iidliieiiee of leoijitiiliun, tir fiiiiii any iilhtT tauae>'J 
}!,imd iiiidvi'Hfaiirliiift'yiehtM hi aeiintrary ('hiiiee:,^^^flfl 
case, what law is it lhat(mideniiiH^ Aitiiwi,<.t'.t^A^U 
•i( llic uttdemtaiidia;;;. or oniiscicme. which ^'*^^^^| 
and iKi lit tier ; hir ik law whieh is tml <i*II)IkM^^^| 
roiideuiii. 'I'hiiH the inH[iired iipimtlc Kitys, '^^^^H 
lieai-l riiiiileiiiii iim tint, thvn liave we r<iididotlca^^^^| 
<iod." (I Jiihn, iii. 21.) Lt'l ii man. tlifreli>ii^^^^H 
dii''l himseir that his own heajt di>e^ iml cotiit^^^H 
and it in altn^ether a inLst-iK'.. ■- ■ i'^^^M 

tlierc is any law by wliseli \v . u^^^H 

I admit that he may slill h:i> ot^^^l 

<i<)n. in riinse'iuenrij nl' ld>« '> ' ''^^^1 

and bv supiiriNiTig tlial U la^' '^^^^1 

n.d. Rutonly letliim he hn vl^^l 

tite. trulh. and \it is at utin <: . i'is^^^l 

•• iitirai'fi* as mond iUTViintflblc (icings art'n^^^H 
ta iJif narrow ciirle of niir »niVvr^A'\A\\tffl-. ^V^s^^^^J 
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knowledge, and our sin is in the same finite and limited 
circle." (Ballon on Atonement, p. 22.) 

Having thus far considered the nature of sin, and 
shown, as I humbly trust, that it is altogether finite, pro- 
ceeding from finite and imperfect causes, and resting 
wholly on finite and imperfect principles, I might pro- 
ceed to treat of its origin^ hy which its finite nature 
would more fully appear ; but, lest I should swell this 
work beyond my proposed limits, I must refer the reader 
to the valuable work, from which I have taken the liberty 
to make a few extracts, on this subject^ and will there- 
fore pass immediately to consider a subject which has not 
been so largely treated upon in the work alluded to 
above j viz. . 

2. The demerits and consequences of sin. 

Admitting the premisesniaid down, thus far, correct ; 
it will be rationally concluded at once, that, as sin is 
finite in its nature, so, in its demerits and consequences, 
it must be also finite and limited. But, notwithstanding 
this rational and necessai'y conclusion, yet it may be 
well to offer some direct proof on the subject, by which 
the correctness of the whole will more fully appear. » 

My evidence will be derived from two sources : Jfrst, 
from the law of reason ; and, secondly ^ from the law of 
the scriptures. - 

1. I would ask, is it reasonable to suppose that a Be- 
ing, infinitely wise, infinitely powerful, and infinitely 
good, should bring a creature into existence, which, in 
the whole of that creature's existence, this great, wise, 
and good Being knew there would be more misery than 
happiness? so that this creature, in any period of its ex- 
istence, possessing a perfect knowledge of all its conse- 
quences, (such knowledge as Grod possessed before cre- 
ation,) could rationally prefer nonexistence to such an 
existence as had been given him by his Maker ? This 
is not reasonable. And to suppose that this is the 
case, with any of Gtwl's creatures, reflects the greatest 
possible dishonour on the character of the Creator. 

No fiinite being can merit an infinite rew2kS^l, <^^ ^^\QL<b- 
rit an inSjdte punishmmt. The most t\iaL\.\\fc c•«ll^^^assL 

G 
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reason^ is to forfeit every blessing which has been given 
him by his Maker, And were our heavenly Father to 
take away every blessing which he has given us^ he could 
do no moi'e than to take away our existence* This is 
the utmost^ then, which reason^ or which that justice, 
which is founded in reason, can demand. This reason, 
and this justice, existed before the existence of man. And 
both reason and justice would forbid the existence of a 
creature, rather than to suffer it to exist, and then pu- 
nish it unmerdfully for any thing it should be capable of 
doing. To suppose, therefore, that an unmerciful pu- 
nishment can be just, is repugnant to every principle of 
reason, humanity, or even common sense ! 

2. We now come to consider the direct proof from the 
scriptures on this subject, v^^ 

And here let me premise, by saying, I shall not under- 
take to prove from scripture that the demerits of sin are 
710^ iuiinite ; for this would be proving a negative, which 
I am under no obligation to do. No, I shall only exa- 
mine the scriptures on this subject, which go to prove 
the demerits and consequences of sin, and see whati^, 
is well as what is noU proved thereby. 

I conclude that it will be a given point that God did in- 
form man of the consequences of si|i before sin was, and in 
fact befoi*e sin could have been, committed. " For where 
there is no law, there is no transgression." (Rom. iv. 
15.) A rule or direction, which does not point out the 
consequences of disobedience, can be noth^g more than 
advice f which can hardly be considered a law. But it is 
equally necessary that the penalty (whatever may be 
understood by that term) should be publishedf as it is 
that that penalty should have been annexed to the law. 
For the penalty is supposed to be a constituent part of 
the law ; but a law concealed from the people would be 
the same to them as a law not in existence. What should 
we think of a legislator who should make a law, annex- 
ing a very se vei'e penalty to the transgression of it, but 
should publish only a part of the penalty to the people : 
the pec^le transgress, i. e. disregard the law ; and on 
the day of trial the whole of the penalty should be in* 
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fiicted^ of which the people were totally ignorant when 
they transgressed the law ? This, no one will 8ay> is 
either just or righteous. The criminal is always sup- 
posed to understand, or at least to have it in his power to 
understand, the law which he has transgressed, and by 
which he is to be tried ; and could it be known that this^ 
was not the case, it would be a good reason why he should 
be pardoned, and the penalty not executed upon him. 

The above remarks have been made with a view to 
prepare the tnind for ttie examination of that law, under 
which Adam stood in the garden. 

]>id God, or did he not, inform Adam of all the con- 
sequences of transgressing that law ? And is it reason- 
able to suppose, or can we be justified in supposing, that 
God will inflict on him, or on any of his posterity, in 
consequence of his transgression, a punishment, of which 
he was not fully and exjdicitiy informed? The above 
questions need no answer, i. e. from me ; the truth and 
propriety of the subject being perfectly clear. Now at- 
tend to the words of God. " In the day that thou eatest 
thereof" (i. e. of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil) <* thou shalt surely die.'* Heb. " moth tamuth, 
dying thou shalt die.'* (Gen. ii. 17.) 

These words, tluni shalt surely diCf or dying thou shalt 
die, contain all the penalty, whatever it be, aimexed to 
the law which Gk)d gave to Adam. Now, kind reader, 
endeavour to stand firm on thy feet, and fortify thy mind 
against the force of prejudice or tradition, while I ask 
thee the following plain, but at the same time candid 
question. Is Adam here threatened with a punishment 
after death ? — ^much less, is he informed that it would be 
impos»ble for him ever to die, in any other sense than 
that of continuing to commit sin, in consequence of which 
he should be eternally miserable ? No, not a syllable of 
all this ; yet here Is the law which Adam transgressed; 
and, of course, the law by which he must be tried ! 

I am well aware that scholastic divinity has laboured 
hard to make out a threefold death threatened ; death 
temporal, death spiritual, and death etifeYW^iV \ W^ ^>&\- 
see not even the shadow of evidence Yifcire. \^i «». tXerrxv-oX* 
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death, I shall ta|ce up no time to refute the nonsenise and 
absurdities of the schools. They have harped much on 
the marginal reading, dying thou shall die^ literally, 
moth tamuthf a 'death thou shalt Me, and have strained 
every nen^e to make out eternal death by it ; but bSl to 
no purpose. Dr. Clarke paraphrases the words thus: 
<^ thou shalt continue in a dying state till thou die.'' 
^^ This,'*' says he, " we find literally accomplished : 
every moment of his life, man may be considered as 
dying, till soul and body are separated." (i. e. till 
death.) *< Other meanings," continues he, « have be^ 
given this passage, but they are in general either fsuici- 
ful or incorrect." 

But Adam transgressed the law which had been given 
him, notwithstanding the penalty or consequence annex- 
ed. And now comes his trial. God calls to him, in the 
cool of the day, hears the confession of his guilt, and hid 
excuse for it. He examines the woman in like manner; 
and thereby traces the sin to its briginal source ; which 
having done, pronounces a curse on the deceiver. Now 
hear the sentence pronounced upon the guilty pair. That 
of the woman I shall pass over, as noone wUl undertake 
to say there is any thing in it which has the appearance 
of a punishment in another state of existence. We c<Mne 
to the man : what does God say to him ? how does he 
point out to him the consequence of his transgression ? 
As much will depend on this sentence of the Almighty, I 
shall give it in full» ** And unto Adam he said. Because 
thou hast hearkened unto the voice of tiiy wife, and hast 
eaten of the tree, of which I commanded thee, sayii^, 
Thou shalt not eat of it;" (here the law and the trans- 
gression are both explicitly stated. Now hear <^e sen- 
tence ;) " cursed is the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow 
shalt thou eat of it (how long?) all the dayd of thy life ; 
thorns also and thistles shall it bring foi*th to thee ; and 
thou shalt eat the herb of the field; in the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread, (how long?) tUl thou return 
unto the ground ; for out of it wast thou taken : for (to 
sitm up the whole in one word^ dust thou art, and unto 
dust Shalt thou return." (Gen, \ii. 17, \%, \^.^ 
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Wf kind reader, be candid. In all this sentence, does 
^ive the least Jiint of any punishment after death ? 
-«he does not ! Neither is it possible to suppose that 
i> or any one else, shoidd ever imve obtained this^ 
either from the words of the law which had been 
, or from the sentence here very explicitly stated, 
y[ttent upon transgression, WfeU, here is all the ac- 
we have of this transaction; which contains the 
he transgression, the trial, the confession of guilt, 
he sentence pronounced, agreeably to law, by the 
r of the law himself, and upon those persons who 
eeeived it, and by whom it was fil^t transgressed ; 
»f course, there could have been no mist^e; but 
thing must have been judicial and correct. If this 
ice, therefore, do not contain a just and full expla- 
L of the law which had been given, I ask, what does 
lain ? K Grodever meant to inflict a punishment, of 
this does not bear even a shadow of a shade in com- 
n, how can we account for his not giving the least 
ition, no, not even the most distant hint, respecting 
^dam ? 

.ving this matter for the wiseacres (who are foolish 
h to contend for such things) to settle among themr 
I I pass to consider the next capitals sin which 
I on record. 

im, being permitted to continue in life to i»*opagate 
3cies, (notwithstanding the tree of life is immedi- 
vithheld from liim, for the want of which he must 
lally die,) in process of time had two sons | each 
dm brought an offering to the Lord. The offering 
b1 was accepted, while that of Cain was rejected ; 
sequence of which, he was angry, and his counte- 
fell. Instead, however, of looking into his own 
to find the cause of the nonacceptance of his of- 
9 jealousy arose in his breast, and he looked with 
ious eye on his brother: and it came to pass, that, 
they were together in the field, ^^ Cain rose up 
t Abel his brother, and slew him.'' (Gen. iv. 8.) 
is a murder, and that of the most atrocious kind— « 

G 2 
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^fratricide! — ^the murder of a brother !--and, as it were, 
in cool blood I-r— growing out of jealousy, as it geems, on 5- 
account of religion ! He bad received no injury what- ^ 
ever fi*om this brother, neither docs it appear that his ;. 
brother had despised him on account »f ^e nonaccept^ i 
ance of his offering. What then was the matter ? An- .;. 
swer : " The Lord had respect to Abel and to his offer- -^ 
ing ; but unto Cain and to his offering he had not re- , 
specf This dispute, therefore, seems to be a kind of 
religious dispute ; and perhaps there was about as much ' 
religion in it, on the part of Cain, as there has been in . 
all, or any, of the religious disputes since that period ; ^ 
i. e. where envy has been show^n on the port of the dis- . 
putants. 

We will now attend to the trial and conviction of this 
murderer ! " And the Lord said unto Cain, Where is 
Abel thy brother ?" Cain^ like liiost criminals, denies 
the charge implied in these words, and said, *< I know 
not :'' and then asks this insidious question : <* Am I my 
brother's keeper ?" And the Lord said, « What hast 
thou dpne ? the voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto 
nie from the ground.'' Cain now perceives his guilt de- 
tected. He stood before that tribunal where no witnesses 
were necessary ; for God, who was his judge, needetti 
not that any should tes^y of man, for he knows what is 
in him. Here ^as a murder, the mui'derer, the law, tlie 
court, the trial, the conviction, and GoA himself the 
Judge ! And if there ever were a case, which could de- 
mand the full and complete execution of the law, it 
seems, this is one^ Now hear the sentence from tike 
Judge of all the earth, who doeth rigiit. << And now 
thou art cursed from the earth, which hath opened her 
mouth to receive thy brotliei*'s blood from thy hand.'* 
Here is the first cwrse ever pronounced on man ! and 
what follows shows in what this curse consisted. " When 
thou tiUest the ground, it shall not henceforth yield unto 
thee her strength ; a fugitive and n. vagabond shalt thou 
be in the earth." Now, my dear brethren, endeavour 
o be serious ante more. Is lYiere t\\& Vt^ \\v>3siv^d»ss^ 
f all this, that a stiU more awM ijjvattaXsjftKciX. ^^n^s^r^ 
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Ciahi in another worM ? No, I am happy in being able 
to say, there is not f 

Cain, however, thought this punishment was greater 
than he could bear ; and he immediately feared tor his 
life. Dr. Clarke, however, observes, that^ « The ori- 
ginal words, GM^ dvoni mineso (here rendered. My pu» 
nUhment is greater than I can bear) may be translated. 
Is my crime too great to be forgiven? Words (says be) 
which we may presume he uttered on the verge of 
black despair/' (See his note on the place.) Cain ap- 
prehended that he should lose the protection of his 
Maker ; ^^ and from thy face shall I be hid — and it shall 
come to pass that every one that findeth me shall slay 
me.'* But the Lord, notwithstanding the sentence which 
he had pronounced upon him, gave him a token of his fa- 
vour; and said, " Thercfoi-e whosoever slayeth Cain, 
vengeance shall be taken on him sevenfold. And the 
Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should 
kiU him.'' 

" Dr. Shuckford" (as quoted by Dr. Clarke) 
« observes that the Hebrew word of A, which we trans- 
late a mark, signifies a sign or token. Thus, Gen. ix. 
13. The bow was to be leoth, for a sign or token that the 
world should not be destroyed : therefore the words, 
Jnd the Lord set a mark upon Cain, should be translated, 
Md the Lord appointed to Cain a token or sign to con- 
vince him that no person should be permitted to slay 
him.'* 

Does this look as though God was an enemy to Cain ? 
and that he had yet in reserve, in his secret counsel, an 
awfid punishment which awaited him, of which he had 
given Um no intimation ? If it does, I cannot see it. 
And yet, to suppose that this was the fact, and that, at 
the same time, Cain should have had no intimation of it, 
is to me unaccountable. But yet it is contended that God 
will finally punish all, except a few, unmercifully. Q 
where is that adam^antine heart, w\vV.c\\ e^w «?4Ksv^\Js&«y^^ 
in/^ with grief, when it look^ into t\kfc diO^^xVKv^ ^\ "^^ 
schools of modern divinity ? Wbsit ^ c\v«x^^ic >sAXv<t' 
piVen our heavenly Father 1 wlio is suctatfMR^?>^^^^ ' 
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(when creeds are out of the question,) to be the first, the 
greatest, and infinitely the best of all Beings ! Should 
any one be disposed to speak thus evil of the man, wlio 
has been only an instrument in giving me an earthly ex- 
istence, I would vindicate his character^ as long as blood 
should be permitted to flow in my veins : Gk)d forbid, 
tiien, that I should be silent, when the character of 0ur 
Father who art in heaven is thus (that I need not say tra'- 
ducedf I will only say) misrepresented / I would not be 
understood, however, that I mean to use any weapons 
which are carnal : but those which are more mighty, 
through Gk)d, to the pulling down of strong holds. But, 
to proceed ; 

From this period, the world seems to have pasised on 
upwards of two thousand years without affonling'any 
very memorable events, either for the philosopher or the 
historian, excepting, during this long period of prospe- 
rity, the world had become very wicked. ** And God 
saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earthy 
and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 
only evil continually.'* (Cren. vi. 5.) This passage has 
often been brought to prove the toM depravity of man ; 
and that he is now, by natui^e, a fallen creature. But^ 
admitting this to be a true representation of that parti- 
cular race, or generation, (though of this there muy be 
some doubts, as this passage was only designed to give 
^heir general character, which will always admit of some 
laudable exceptions,) yet this is no evidence that the ge- 
nerations which had existed before them were of this 
character, or that this has ever been the character of thie 
world, even gefieraUy speaking, since. But that this was 
the character of that wicked race, we admit. *^ And the 
. Lord said, I will destroy man whom I have created, from 
the lace of the earth V^ But does he speak of any fur- 
ther punishment which they should endure, or be Hable 
to endure, after they were thus destroyed from the face 
qfthe earth? No — ^not a syllable of all this! Why 
then is it supposed that God meant any such thing? 
I have noticed every passage as I \\3l\^ ^Y^^ftAfc^ nrVm^ 
indicates in the least degree the judgHveot, vir^iOai^ w! n^ssl- 
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geance of God — ^upwards of two thousand years have 
expired — one race of fnen are to be, and, as we shall see, 
is destroyed — and yet, not a single word which carries 
ttie most distant indication of any punishment after 
death ! ** Th^ wages of sin is death.^^ But that the 
^nner should ever receive any thing more than his 
wiigeSf is a doctrine not to be found in the Bible !. 

But the sentence, as repeated to Noah, runs thus,: 
^< And Grod said, The end of all flesh is come before me ; 
for the earth is filled with violence through them ; and, 
behold, I will destroy them with the earth/' Noah, how- 
ever, found grace in the sight of the Lord ; and having 
built an ark, according to his direction, for the preserva^ 
tion of himself and family, as well as the various species 
of other animals, he, with them, entered into the ark, 
and the flood came ; by which the inhabitants of the old 
world, together witii all other animals, wei'e swept away. 
><And ^ flesh died that moved upon the earth — and 
every man/' 

Here is the awful fulfilment of that solemn sentence 
pronounced upon that wicked race ! Yes, Crod is equally 
faithful in the execution of his judgments, as he is in the 
fulfilment of his gracious promises. And what is very 
worthy of our notice here, is, that, if he ever deviates 
from what might have been most rationally expected, ac- 
cording to the letter of his word, it is always in favour 
of mercy. . Witness the continuance of the life of Adam 
after his transgression i the token of favour given to Cain ; 
th6 grace found by Noah ; the prblon^tion for fifteen 
years of the life of Hezekiah ; God's fevour to the peo- 
ple of Nineveh, after the preaching of Jonah ; &c. &c. 

But not a single instance, to my recollection, can be 
found in all the sacred volume, where the judgments of 
God have been mentioned, and of which we have had an 
account of their fulfilment, where the event proved to be 
worse thain what, accoi*ding to the previous denuncia- 
tions, they had reason to expect. Witness the whole 
histoiy of the house of Israel. And in those events^ 
where Gfod apparently changes the Ais^^w^^\jvftw% ^\.\sQk 
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his providence in favour of his cpeatuires> we have ever 
reason to believe^ it is because he ddighteth in mercy. 

I come down to the days of Abraham, with whom Go 
made an everlasting covenant, and in whom all the ns 
tions of the earth shaU be blessed. (Gren. xviii. 18.) << An 
the Lord said. Shall I hide firom Abraham that thin 
which I do : for I know him,'^ &c. ** And the Lor 
said, Because the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is grea 
and because their sin is very grievous ; I will go down. 
— ^Hark ! — Abraham, being alarmed for the safety i 
the place (for his brother's son. Lot, was there. Gen. xr 
12.), drew near and said, <* Wilt thou also destroy tli 
righteous with the wicked ? Peradventure there be fifl 
righteous within the city — Shall not the judge of all tl 
earth do right ?'* Yes, surely, God never does wronj 
*^ And the LoM said. If I find in Sodom fifty righteoi 
within the city, then I will spare aix the place for thei 
sakes.'' Is this> kind reader, that God who is so ii 
censed against his creature, man, that he cannot forgii 
the smallest transgression until he has received a sacr 
fice of a sufiering tantamount to the endless misery of a 
human nature? O awful idea ! But what is there t 
justify it? Nothing. — ^Here God prq)oses to spare 
whole city, although confessedly wicked, for the sake c 
fifty righteous persons ! But Abraliam, knowing th 
wickedness of liie place, begins to hesitate ; he takes^); 
five from the number, and, with the ^^atest humility an 
submission, asks whether the place must be destroyed fo 
the lack of Jive f He receives the same gracious an 
swer, " If I find there forty and five, I will not destro; 
it.'' Abraham renews his petition, and brings the nun 
her to forty ; and yet receives the same answer.^ *< Am 
he said. Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak 

Peradventure there shall thirty be-found there.** ^Tb' 

city was still safe. ^He takes off ten more — and says 

** If twenty be found there j*'--and st^ finds the cit? 

safe. ." Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I wil 

speak yet but this once : Peradventure fenr shall befoBDi 
there. And he said, \ w\\l not de«.\T«^ \\ ^w t«^?s sake/ 
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-O5 what condescension ! what mercy ! what com- 
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passion^ — ^What encouragement for prayer ! what assur- 
ance of the loving kindness of our heavenly Father ! 

Bntf after all, that wicked city was not spared. O 
what a wretched place it must have been ! — ^But, hark ! — 
Does God say any thing about punishing them after 
cteo^AF— For this is our inquiry at present. — ^No — ^nota 
word of ail this ! But, so far from it, God hath assured 
us of their deliverance. ^* As I live^ saith the Lord God, 
to Israel,) Sodom thy sister hath not done, she nor her 
anghters, as thou hast done, t^ou and thy daughters. 
Behold tills was the iniquity of thy sister Sodom, pride, 
fulness of bread, and abundance of idleness was in her, 
and in her daughters ; neither did she strengthen the 
hand of the poor and needy. And they were hauglityi 
and committed abomination before me ; therefore I tool^ 
tiiem away as I saw good." <^ But thou hast multi- 
plied thine abominations more than they''-— yet, never- 
theless, he says — " When I shaU bring again their cap- 
tivity, the captivity of Sodom and her daughters — then 
will I bring again the captivity of thy captives in tlie 
midst of them — ^when thy sister, Sodom and her daugh- 
ters, shall return to their farmer estate — ^then thou and 
thy daughters slwll return to your former estate.*' If 
the restoration of Sodom and her daughters is not here 
clearly and fully implied, as well as the restoration of 
Israel affirmed, I am utterly at a loss to know what it 
can mean. See Ezek. xvi. 48 — 55» 

We shall now pass to take notice of the law which was 
given on mount Sinai ; which, being four hundred and 
thirty years after the promise made to Abraham, say- 
ing, *^ In thee shall all nations be blessed," could not 
disannul that it should make the promise of none effect. 
(Gal. iu. 17.) 

We shall not go into any particulars respecting* this 
law, because, had it contained ever so great denuncia-- 
tions, we should not admit that any thing contained 
therein could finally militate against tlie^YQ>vci\^^\fici6Sis^ 
to Abraham ; which promise, a«ift\ SV. ^«»X^ ^^^ ^ 
made unto aeeds, as of many^ Wt ^ ol oiftfc\ ^^ ^StoA* 
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thy seedf which is Christ/' (Gal. iii. 16.) This law Ib 
summed up in the 26th chapter of Leviticus, where all 
the blessings, consequent on ohedience, are particularly 
set down ; and all the curses, in case of disobedience, are 
clearly denounced. 

The reader is requested to turn to this chapter, and 
i^ad it attentively j and also the 28th, 29th, and SOth 
chapters of Deuteronomy ; in wliich he will find the sum 
of the whole law ; i. e. all that was ever promised to 
man, as a reward of virtue and obedience, and all that 
has been denounced against him on account of disobe- 
dience and sin. And, as astonishing as it may seem, 
neither the blessings promised, nor the curses denounced, 
extend beyond this life ! Rewards and punishments seem 
*to be perfectly congenial to the present state of man ; 
but, nevertheless, all are proportionate to his deeds; 
which being altogether finite and limited, being, as they 
are, the works of time only, so their consequences are 
equally finite and limited. 

We have gone through with the denunciations of the 
law, as contained in the Old Testament, and are war- 
ranted in saying, if God ever designed to punish his 
creatures in another Morld, i. e. in another state of ex- 
istence, for the sins which they commit in this, the world 
was kept (for aught we can find to the contrary) up- 
wards of four thousand ye^r^ totally ignorant of it. 

The greatest punishment which was ever threatened 
the Jews as a nation is in these words. *^ And I will 
scatter you among the heathen, and will draw out a 
sword after you j and your land shall be desolate,^ and 
your cities waste. — And they that are left of you shall 
pine away in their iniquity in your enemies' land ; and 
also in the iniquities of their fathers shall they pine away 
with them." fLev. xxvi. 33, 39.) ^^ And ^mong those 
nations shalt tnou find no ease, neither shall the sole of 
thy foot have rest : but the Lord shall give thee there a 
trembling heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind : 
and thj life shall hang in doubt before thee ; and thou 
shalt fear day and night, and a\\«M\va.vfeiw$ofc ^aurance 
of tbjr fife/^ (Deut. xxviii- 65, 66.^ KSl ^\v^^ V^H" 
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\ have been moist signally fulfilled ; and are still fol- . 
•, in various parts of the world, at the present day. 
ips there is no part of the world where the descend- 
of that ancient and once honourable race, enjoy 
ep privileges than in this land of civil and religious 

t, says the objector, is there no proof in scripture 
punishinent after death ? — Perhaps so : for you will 
ive, kind reader, that I have said nothing to the 
apy — ^I am only examining the evidence as I 

to it ; and when I come to such proof, I shall be 
ready to admit it, being fully persuaded that our 
jnly Father will never punish any, but for their 
But I cannot thihk of any passages in the Old 
unent more forcible than those I have considered ; 
ould, I should certainly state them. We shall there- 
)ass to the New Testament. I am glad to hear it, 
the objector; for I am sure you will find proof 
jh there, not only of future punishment, but also of 
ss misery. Well, surely, this is a very strange 
' indeed ; what! does the gospel of eternal life un- 
md bring to light a punishment which the law knows 
ng of? and which we have not been able to find in 
e Jewish records ? strange ! 
le apostle to the Hebrews says, << The priesthood 
; changed, there is made of necessity a change also 
elaw;*' but if it be changed after this sort, I would 
is It changed for the better, or for the worse?. The 

apostle says that Christ is the mediator of a new 
[letter covenant, being founded on better promises ; 
ise the law Ls to be put in the heart, &c. See He- 
s, 7th and 8th chapters. But if the new covenant 
se sinners to a punishment not mentioned in the old, 
eih is it better ? We must look to this new covenant 
le, and see what it is. For even if the new cove- 
promises blessings not mentioned in the old, i. e. 
at blessings, yet, if it contain eternal ciirses also, 
he greater portion of the human xs^^ ^«^ ^xv^iSN:^ 
-e those cMirsee^ in what does the \iett«v c^^ii^d^d^ ^ 
^w covenant consist? 

H 
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I shall not take up every passage in the New ' 
ment which is supposed to prove future, and, by 
etei*nal punishment, as this will better come und 
consideration in the last lecture, but shall only n 
a passage which has been considered as forcible ai 
and unless the doctrine alluded to be contained 
passage I shall name, it is not at alllikely it will be 
in the Bible. I allude to the parable of the sha 
goats / for this doctruie has ever been supported, 
tempted to be supported, moi*e from parables, v 
and allusions, than from any direct testimony. 

The parable to which I allude is found in the go 
St. Matthew, S5th chapter, Slst and 46th verses, 
sive. Unless the reader has the pai*able perfectl}' 
recollection, he is i*equested to turn to it. The wc 
which futuit) and eternal punishment has been su] 
to be pi*edicated, and by which it is thought to hep 
are these. Depart from me, ye cursed, htto even 

Jire prepared for tlie devil and his angels I ^Stni 

shall go away into everlasting punishment /* 

In order to a clear understanding of the dootrii 

tained in this parable, it will be necessary to ii 

Jirstf what those who are pronounced blessed, are 1 

for ? and, secondly, on what is this curse predicai 

or for what are those on the left hand cursed P 

1. ** Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
dom,'* &c. Why ? ** For I was an hungered, 2 
gave me meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me d 
&c. Now, kind reader, on what is this blessing 
cated? Answer: On feeding the hungry, &c. 
possible, then, that this should be the blessing of i 
tality ? There is nothing said in this parable res]: 
the resurrection of the dead ; nor of that salvation 
is not according to the works of righteousness whi 
have done ; but which is purely of grace, and that 
ourselves, but is the gifi of God. To apply this bl 
therefore, to the immortal state of man, is evidc 

* For a full explanation and lUustraMon o*^ ^c5a "^^xi^^^ ^ 
on tbe Parables, p. 153. 

\ 
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mistake. Our Saviour was speaking of no such sub^ 
ject, nor in reference to any. suck period ; as will evi- 
dently appear by reading his whole discourse on this oc- 
casion ; which commences at the 4th verse of the 24th 
chapter^ and e^ds with the 25th ; i. e. with this parable; 
and on examination it will be seen that lie confines the 
whole to thetheh present generation. This generation 
shail not pass away till all these things be fulfiUeiL The 
truth oi this will more fully appear, by consulting Matt. 
xvi. 2?, 28. Mi|irk, viii. 38. ix. 1. Luke, ix. 26, 27 : 
where the coming of the Son of man in h|3 glory, &c. is 
spoken of ; and in all of the passages referred to, his com- 
ing is cof^ned to the lifetime of some of those then pre- 
sent. The destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
and the awful judgments which fell o^n that devoted na- 
tion, the Jews, is undoubtedly (i. e. in the opinion of 
your humble servant) the burden of this parable, as well 
as of many other predictions, both in the Old and the 
New Testsmient. See Dan. xii. 1, 2, 3. John, v. 25, 28. 
2 Thess. i. 6—10 : all of which passages, I conceive, 
have reference to Uie same subject, and were fulfilled at- 
the £(ame time. 

Thiis will lead us to see what is contained in the denun- 
ciation, Depart ye cursed, &c. •AtuI these sIuUl go away 
into everlasting punishmerU. This is the language of 
law: for it is writtem "Cursed is every one that conti- 
nueth not in all things which are written in the book of 
the law to do them.'* (Deut. xxvii. 26. Gal. iii. 10.) So 
it is said to those on the left hand. Depart ye cursed! 
Why ? ^* For I was an hungered and ye gave me no 
meat,'' &c. So it must be perceived that they were cursed 
iov tiie neglect of those very things, for the doing of 
which, those on the right hand were blessed. This 
judgment, therefore, is wholly predicated on the first co- 
venant ; which was a covenant of works : and according ^ 
to this covenant, it is* said, <^ The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die." It is according to this covenant, that, " every 
one is rewarded acqording to the deeds done \wt\Nft> V^^4?^\ 
\. e. according to their works." AxvA. ^iSLCWc^w^Xa ^^ssss 
covenant it is, that, f^ whosoever Aft^\Xv?ircw^¥,^^5^ "« 
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' ccivc for the wrong he Imtli dtmc, and (lici-c u nu m 
tit [tei-smis."' (Col. iii. -250 Tlic nixwllt^ dors nut i 
htt sliall lie liable to rotcive, oi- tie shall rctfivr if bni 
not ivi«'iitt Uiit, piwiiivclj iml |R'iTiii|«iirily4 he iJtaH 
ceixt : tlic soul that simiclh. i( shnil die ! These 
uua}' into ercrlasUng puni»kmt)tt i 

I'iic question now is, wltcUier tliis jninislimnit t 
neccMsarily, according to tliia di'L-laj-atinn. Itc in aiH 
world; \.c, alter dcalli! 1 say neceimriltf; bod 
unlt'SH the woiila ntctssarii^ mean thaU tbci-c is no n 
Attij of sivin.^ them that rniistmctioti. 

It will be iiei-ceived that the whole force of thin p»a ^^ 
is jiredicated on the word everiastin^. The n>eriaal 
pumshmeitl applies to the iitibHicviiigJe>vsiiipt)rUeu 
and to all other nationa, when they licai- tlie (_' 
news of the gospel, and reject it. The itunishinent 
pivsents Ibeir stale as a nation, being brokeo o~ " 
die good olive tree ; or to Uiofio who ai'c still al 
n-om the life of God through the ignorance there i 
thcni. Now if tbi»i ntatc of things cither Itas omtiii 
or will continue suDlciently long to justify the lUW of 
term •i^n**, ererlasting, then all is rational aiiil c' ' 
>>itbout supposing the passage to lia^e any i-rferaDcel 
supposed punishment in anotfier world ; i, c aHerd 

A very scanty knowledge of the siripture use ol 
term wiU show that there la no necessity of making 
common application. Because it is aikiiawlulgod bf 
the learned, that tJiis wort) is often used in a Uni 
sense ; and in i-eference tii things of time oiily. 

It is used in this sense by Bl. Paul, in WTiling b 
lemon, concerning his serv ant Onesimns, a ho, it » 
bad ahscondeil friiin bis niast^'r, and « liotn l^au!. bav 
found, had coiivtifted to th& t^iiristian failb ; and a 
iiigly sends him home to his master. And, lliut he mi 
be well received, sends by him this short episttc. r 
we have jii-cst^i-ved in Hie New I'estamepil : wlitcb c« 
; <tent, being so circumstantial, ranies witb it very s 
' igproofoftbctruthofthe whole liistory of ibo life of 1 

atbor. In tbis epistle, he says, V. i.'itli.-l'eHiaps.UH 
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or ever: iv« «\mm ecurtv^MTi^cv?, where you wUl per- 
the same word, atatttov, is used. Will it be contend- 
ere that St« Paul had any reference to the eternal 
3nce of Onesimus ? I think it cannot be : nor to 
leriod after his death. For the services of Onesimus 
. subject of this letter ; and Paul informs Philemon, 
if he owes him any thing, to charge it to his, i. e. 
s, account; and that he would repay it. (v. 18,19.) 
W^ords,'^ says Dr. Clarke, " in all languages, 
in process of time, deviated from their original ac- 
tions, and have become accommodated to particular 
kses, and Ivmitedto particular meanings. This has hap- 
l both to the Hebrew 0"?;^ dlam, and the Greek aim : 
bave been both used to express a limited time, but, 
neral, a time, the limits of which are unknownj^ 
Doctor has laboured hard to prove that the unli- 
is the proper use of these words ; and that the 
:d is an accommodated one. How well he has suc- 
d is not material to our purpose, since the words 
:knowledged to have been used in a limited sense—- 
ce the words, when applied to things Which, from 
nature, must have a limited duration, are properly 
understood in this sense." (See Dr. Clarke's Note 
m. xxi. 33.) 

w, even according to this learned writer, what must 
re, in order to prove that the punishment^ in the 
mder consideration, is limited. Why, only to show 
lunishment is limited in its nature : and then, ac- 
ig to this leamcd writer's own confession, it is 
d in its duration. 

show this I have only to show that the punishment 
(igned for the good of the punished ; for then the 
liment is limited by the good, which the punishment 
igned to effect : and I conclude that no argument is 
3ary to prove that this is the design of all good be- 
irho punish or chastise their dependent children. Al- 
h the chastisement for the present is not joyous but 
)us, nevertheless, afterward^ it yieldeth the peace- 
ruits of righteousness to them that are exercised 
>y. (SeeHeb. xii. 11.) Now, if chastisement wece. 

H2 m 
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to be continued without end, there would be no qfterii 
to it ; neither w^ould it yield the fruits of righteousi 
to the punished. It can be only a malevolent being 
can punish, but not for the good of the punished. 

If, therefore, the punishment be limited at all, in 
sense of the word, thei*e is no necessity, from the w 
of carrying the idea of it into a future state of e: 
ence ; because it is acknowledged, on all sides of 
question, that these words are applied to things w 
have had both their commencement and end in t 
If so, why may it not be thus limited in this pasi 
equally as well ? 

But I have conceded more to the learned Doctor i 
was necessary. I shall endeavour to show, in my 
lecture, that an indefinite period, or rather a hidden 
known period of time, is the original import of i 
words ; and that an absolute eternity is the accon 
dated one : which will put the labouring oar into 
other hand. They niust prove that punisliment is, i 
nature, endless^ before we can concede to the doctrine 

It may be asked, after all, what then are the final 
sequences of sin ? Answer : Death. The wages o 
is death I « The soul that sinneth, it shall die!^^ ' 
is tlie final sentence;, with which, we may connec 
the miseries consequent on sin pi-evious to the execi 
of tliis final sentence, deathf which puts a final st(^ t< 
sinner's career. But, lie that is dead is freed from 
(Rom. vi. 7.) And he that is fi-ced from vsin, in mj 
prehension, is equally freed fi'om its consequences, 
simply receiving the wages of sin — death — and 
course, bdng £reed from sin, would, of itself, give u 
assurance ot receiving also the gift of God, whic 
eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. This, tl 
fore, will be the subject of our next lecture. 
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And not only so, but we also joy in God tlirough our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom we have now received the atonement. Rom. v. 11. 

I AM to speak this evening of salvation : to show in 
what it consists, and by whom effected : to refute the 
vulgar notion of satisfying an infinite dissatisfaction; 
aud to explain the doctrine of reconciliation. 

The text, therefore, which I have chosen, will not be 
considered unappropnate ; especially when it is noticed 
that the Greek word, K«T«AA«y«», lendered atonement^ in 
the text, should have been translated reconcUiationf as it 
is in the marginal reading ; and also, in 2 Cor. v. 18, 
19,' which see. 

If this word had been correctly translated, tlie word 
atonement, and, of course, the doctrine of atonement, as 
it is now undei^tood, would not have been found (as it is 
not contained) in tlie New Testament. Neither is the 
doctrine of atonement, i. e. in the sense of making satis- 
faction to divine justice, by the means of a suffering vie- 
tvnif any where to be found in the Bible. In the Old 
Testament, wherever we read of making atonement, &c. 
the Greek word, in the Septuaeint, is i?iu^n^i»v, a jyrojn- 
tiatory, or mercy-seat. It alludes to the lid or covering 
of the ark, which was made of pure gold, and on and 
before which, the high priest used to sprinkle the blood 
of the sacrifices on the great day of atonement. This 
signifying, that, as the mercy-seat coveved the ark of the 
covenant, so the blood of sprinkling covered, concealed, 
or put away, their sins, and hid them from the face of 
Jdwroah. 

'Vitcfti(t6f comefii from i^M^fitti, or iXMo-KtiMb^ to \)t ^^^y^ 
^s/ .or, with an accusative o{t\iet\aT\g) ioiuioik^. o^wvfc- 
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ment foTs Heb. iL 17. £#« re )XMrjuT^9i rtcq ^fAo^rmii 
maize atonement (or reconciliation) /or the sins of tb< 
people. 

In the LXX9 (i. e. SepUiaginti) iA<tr^i«» generally ar 
swers to the Heb, nnsD, from the y. 103, to corcer, ex 
jnate. See Parkhurst's Greek Lexicon, under the wor 

But, not to be too critical, we shall proceed, as hs 
been proposed, to speak of salvation. Salvation, as r< 
vealed in the scriptures, may be considered in a twofol 
sense. Firsts salvation, by f^ith in the tinitli, i. c. tl 
truth which is brought to light by the gospel of Jesi 
Christ : and, secondlyf salvation, by being brought in^ 
the actual enjoyment of that truthf in another wori( 
which we now only enjoy by faith. Salvation, in tt 
first sense, is enjoyed, or ma^Jje enjoyed, by ever}^ & 
liever in the truth. Salvation, in the second sense, is ei 
joyed, i. e. rww, by none 5 except those who have entei 
ed upon a state of immortality 5 but will be enjoyed b 
all; i. e. wiien they shall enter upon this immorts 
state. For then will be brought to pass the saying i\\\ 
is written, <• Death is swallowed up in victory.*' (Isj 
XXV. 8. 1 Cor. XV. 54.) Thus, " we trust in the livin 
God; who is the Saviour of all men, specially of thos 
that believe.'' (1 Tim. iv. 1 0.) 

Salvation, in the second sense, as named above, m. 
come under our consideration in the seventh lecture 
when we come to speak of the deliverance of tlie creatm 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious libert 
of the children of God. This lecture, therefore, wt 
only embrace salvation, in the first sense of the word 
i. e. a salvation by faith in the glorious* gospel of Jesu 
Christ. 

This salvation implies reconciliation to God ; i. e. nc 
only a calm submission to his laws, to bis governmeni 
andLthe dispensations of his providence, but also a heart 
acquiescence in the same ; believing them to be all right 
just, and good. For while the mind is in a state of un 
recoitcilidtion to God$ it id su^^^cvaed tA be in a state c 
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ioD ; and while in opposition, it is in a state of 

reconciliation is produced wholly by^ manifes- 
f the love of God to the sinner ; and hence, for 
inciliationto he perfect, the manifestation must be 

I such a manner^ and to such a degree, as to over- 
id completely destroy all opposition. This com- 
anifestation of the love of God to the sinner Ls 
mnt to, and all that can be understood by, the 
less of sin: as the forgiveness of sin can by no 
mply a change in the disjiosition of God toward 
ler. Hence the aposfle says, ^^ We love him, be- 
e first loved us/' (1 John, iv. 19.) And if th^ 
itation of the love of Grod in a Redeemer, or 
i the ministration of his son Jesiis Christ, when 
alized, and perfectly understood, be not sufficient 
icile the sinner to God, and thei'eby save him 
n^ I know of nothing which can save him ; i. e. in 
je in which believers are specially saved, in which 
^e are now speaking. << For there is none other 
ader heaven given among men, whereby we must 
d.'* (Acts, iv. 12.) Now it is very evident, that 
are not saved, in tliis sense of speaking; but I 
ason to believe it is either owing to an ignorance 
ise a disbelief in, the truth : and not to any want 
16 efficacy in the truth, were that only known and 
1. But it is tlie believer only who is saved in this 
sense. " We walk by faith and not by sight.*' 
may be, it is true, degrees of faith, according to 
mgth of evidence which is made clear to the un- 
iding; but let the evidence be ever so strong in 
of immortality and eternal life, we still walk by 
a well as hope for things which we see not : and 

II continue to be the case, as long as we continue 
itateof existence. 

ation, in the second sense of the word, will take 
rhen this mortal puts on immortality ; i. e. in tlie 
ction ; when we shall be " children of Grod, be- 
ildren of the resurrection." But ^"l ^\^ V ^^ 
ereafter, 

M 
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TiiUH 1 have oiiHcavouretl to show the nature of« 
tion ; mid alao. nh»t it is that produccii it ; viz. tlie 
niieHtation or commeniiatiun of the hive of God j w! 
Mhities most perspictioii-sly through tlie mediiUB of 
who is the " Lamb of God. tiiat takcth away the bT 
the worid." 

1 might hci-e expatiate largely on the love of OflA 
manifested in Jesus; but this 1 mu»t (tiit])euBO wilb| 
ui-der to maite room for arguments, which* if not a 
tdifyiiig, may be more necessary, -" 

It will already have been perceived, tliat, rf five A 

itits and statements laid down rcHpci' 'II : ii I: 

■rcct, thei-e has been nn occasion tin 
nor for any sacrifice, to divine i' 
away for the Inrgivcness of sin, .til! ' < 
tiuit or salvation of II113 sinner. 1 am I'ullj cuntiiu 
that the idea of a saiTilice to satisfy divine justkv, a 
appease almighty wi-atli. is a corruption of Chi-ia ' 
which crept in gi'adually* witli other gi-oHs HbnuTdi 
some of which have been ali-eady esplodMl; (i.i 
Christians in genend, especially in this chantry {) 
othefH still remain.* 

Atonement, under tho law, signified rJeaiu 
making tJiuse things pure, wliii'h, either wei« in r 
or else weiT. sup{xiscd to bc, impure ; and Uius the b! 
hy which the atonement was made, was applied t( 
vessels of the tabernacle, ttc. as well an to tlMtpe 
lint till.'' blood was only a typci or figure ; and tun 
iH to he laidei-sfood in a Ii gurativc sense. : far ft BOH 
ed no punfying ijuality in itself, but wns nitlier c 
dei-ed as a aiverim;; whir b the root of the Helimr ' 
signifies ; (i. c, the w»r<l used fur the niercy-Mcat, II 
or coxvriMg of the ark of tlie covenant, and also m 
expiittion, or atonement;) viz. a cavfring, or t 
ig tliat ctrvrrrlJi. See Pai-khm-st's Hi^hi-ew Lex 
ler the word isj kopueu, in general, to etroeFf § 

■cat/. 

Sin was considered us defiling tlie man, awl r 
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ft. Our Saviour Kaitb, " tliat whiih cooictli 
libo man, (i. c out nf tlie heurtO tliat dcfilrtli titfi 
7 (Mark. vii. 20.) Hliilc, man boing cntisidercd 
quire alate, he needs to be sanctified, i. c. (mri- 
^nscd. and made liuly. 

My tu tilts idea. St. Paul say^. " Clii'iHt also 
tiie church, and gave Iiiinscll' for it ; that lie miglit 
"y Mid cleanse it witli tlie washing ol" water by tjie ' 
' CEph.v. 23,26.) 

I preauppoaea th^ tlie chiii-cli which Clirist su 
I am for which lie gave liiniacif a ransnm, was in 
luctifiei), uiilioly, and impui'c statR : yet this state . 
turi^ did not prevent tlie love of Christ ; he gave 
f for it, notwithstanding; and that too, fur the 
ffpur^Miseuf making lier niii-e and clean ; '• that 
ilitprasent it tn himself a glorious chtiiT.h, not hav- 
Eo^ or wrinkle, or any auch thing : hut that it 
ftlfO holy and without hleinisli." (Ibid, v. 27.) 
Ib idtDwii tlie Bcriptural doctiino and nature, of atonc- 
I But OM the woitl (in consequence however of iin er- 
■Btrunslation)is nnwincori>oi-atcd into the go)i[ieldis- 
'onj and the doctrine of atonement is thought to be 
J tfXsen^Mt of the Chiistian religion, it becomes ne- 
r to say something respecting it. But ntill we 
iDermitled to nse the word in the sense of scrip- 
tutHigh that should not be alto.gether conformable 
wd» of men. If atonement be considered aa sy- 
ifl with rcconciliatiiin, which cei-taiidy is tbej 
If afttie Greek word ■«r«M«yi!(, and is thcmarginal ■ 
poC ihia very ptumage, the only one in which tho 
UtHemtiU'iH fonndin the New TeBtament, then tho 
)tsov99eiitisdlydiirei'ent from the atonement un- 
t law, according to tho idea which has already I 
n of that. For as that was to cleanse, or to 
,* sothe sinner may be coimidei-cd as cleansed) i 
Bb inire. in a moral sense, when he is reconciled to J 
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In all tliiSf however, wp. see nothing of t\ieM 
rot asubstituU-. suffering in onr mom and stead ^ 
iing in Uic nature of a sacrilici! offered up by the I 
tr; notlilng ill the nature of aatisfai'tion tn divine f 
w.wititont which Godrouldmit bejuslaiid yet fiw, 
- tte tlie jiiNtilicr of hiiii that hdievetfa; notfl 
l*like caneelling hu awful debt, and delivoi'ing the stir 
from ilcwn-ed wrath and veiigeiinre ! All tills, v 
seems to lie the doctrine of the arhools, in n» when l| 
rmiiid in the scriptures of divine truth. Fnt 
those ideas may have become familiar to the mbi 
who are in the liabit of i-eadiu.sr so 
nith this constrtiction, yet, :ts will b«« 
JRh constnictions are i-ather forccil, or far fctcbo^ii 
lerwise. 

(My woi-thy friend, ami much respected brutb 
ministry of i-eroiLciliatiun. in ids Treatise « 
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published twehv «r fourteen 
^Iiich slill ivinains not otily nnaim\> 
i|jctts its general system, and plan li 
iiiswerahie by siriplni-e trstinion.v. I 
fnted the vulgar notion of s«(i«^ii(i' m- 
'iction; or of considering the death "I" t'lirint in 
Iter ]ioint of view, as bemg a uicrifice, than thnta 
sing so, ill a figurative or allegorical sense i tlm 
which medium tlie love nf God wa% communii 
man. 1 shall not, tlirreforr, go into a laboured diasi 
fion of a subject which lias ftrcii already mt futly 
russed, and wlilcb remaiuK uiianswei'cd ; but dioos 
llier (o iTcommeiiil that work, and bi-iiig it btdlm 
eye of the public, iij this place. 

Dr. I'rii-Ktiey, also, whose learning and piety lirti 

be donlitrd ity ciimlid and litierid minded im-ni vh 

juainted with hi" works, lias fully refoted tllK-ll 

OiristV ever having been considered asftMcS 

o^ in fhi! sense in wliirh he Ls now so miMlMB. 

lllicr by IJie a|)o»tles. or by the fatliers in th* OAC 

r the Christian church. See liis History i^ fllt^i 
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upturns of Christianity 9 v61. i. article AUniement. This 
ork also I would earnestly recommend to tlie attention 
f ray readers. 

Under these Gonsiderations, I shall only speak of a 
BW things which are the most striking to ray own mind; 
ind to which I wish particulai'ly to call the attention of 
Qy much respected bi'ethi'en in this place. 

One error often leads to many. The error to which 
Qostof the absni'd notions in divinity may be traced, is, 
IS I humbly conceive, the supposition that sin is an in- 
inite evil, which demanded infinite satisfaction to divine 
ostice. This led the way to the supposed necessity of 
in infinite sacrifice : and as Christ was supposed to have 
leen this sacrifite, this led to tlie supposition of his di- 
me nature ; which, in their train, led to other notions, 
nconsistent with themselves, palpably absurd, contradic- 
ory, and ridiculous ! And were an enemy to the Chris- 
ian i*eligton to endeavour to bring it into disrepute, and 
nake it an object of ndicule to the mo$»t rational and 
eflecting part of community, he could not do it in a 
Bore ready way, than to preach up some of the most 
Imminent doctrines of the schools, (even of the present 
biy,) plainly and explicitly, as the doctrines of the Bible, 
brae, beings as we may well suppose, aware and sensible 
f this, take care to say but very little about any funda- 
lental points of docti'ine: they take care to preach 
retty good morality; (which, to be sure, answers a cer- 
un purpose very well;) but you may hear them month 
fter month, and perhaps year after year, without know- 
(ig in what they really believe ; or whether they abso- 
itely believe any thing, as a subject of divine revela- 
lOn. In this tliey are undoubtedly wise ; but in what 
oes the wisdom consist ? Do they not very well ktiow, 
tiat, if they should dwell much upon the doctrinal points, 
rfaich, as may be supposed, they have pledged them*- 
eives to support, they would, in a very sliort time, 
reach away, those whom even they themselves would 
OBsidery the ¥ery best part of flidr hearers ; and they 
rould have none Jefl^ except a few^^YiK^ v^i^^\^c^\^v. 
ered by most peogle, if jaotby tJ^<dt \ft«^\i«t^> ^» \i<^ ^ 
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set of mere selfish ingots; wlto wihIi tliu liappiitess 
none but UicinsclveS) and those like luiiidt^; wh(t> li 
the Pharisees ol' wlioni wo read, can sa>- in their htm 
to all othei-s, stand fnf, cotm Mt nigh us ; for jve are im 
holy than thou I Thank God I I am unilcr no such ob 
gallon ! I have pledged myself to no party, nor to so 
port any particular doctrine or sentiment. 1 am stiUo)! 
to conviction ; and am entirely hiind to my own tteu 
if I am either obstinate or fi-owniti. Convince me' 
tlie truth of. that, in which I do not now believe, and 
it \\v a truth which belongs to the Christian reti^oi^ 
will immediately preach it, with the same aitlour, wl' 
the same l'ej-\rntj, and the same zeal, tliat I now urea 
what 1 do. I am already convinced 'of some 
which I once believed, and preached, as truth ; 1 id: 
be, perhaps, stilt convinced of others ; but, for Hie ti> 
being, I declare before Him who knows my heart, lev 
did, and Irel that 1 ever must — come life — or cm 
death — pi-eachthat, and that alone, whicli 1 believe to 
true. 

These, my as.>icvcrations, iierliiqis, arc aUogeUur u 
necessary ; neither do 1 mean tliem as a charge M;afa 
ininist«rB of other denoininations ; tliey may w t 
same, for aught 1 know, God knuwetli »nr lieAi^j> 
tliese. i-cmai-ks are only designed to show my sei 
duty and pronriety on this subject. The miml of pi 
trs never ouglitlo be trammelled liy the srct or itvnl 
to which they are supposed to belong ; but, lei tht 
member, that, while they are the servants fif nil. Iliey* 
the Lord's freemen : and that tlieyai-eunilf-m iMiL- ■= 
to bow down to the images, which Uic •''* 
of the day may set np: but to rein'ii' 
*< the hidden things of dishonesty, not wy ..: - • \ > -. .'■ 
^Hha nor handling the w<ird uf (jud deceitl'ully : but 
^BEliifcstation of tlie trutli, commending ihemsrivm 
^B^ry man's conscience in tlie sight uf God." (2 Ci 

These obscr\'atiorts. I hope, will prepare Uio mind, 
i degree, to hear wUU c&tkXouv, «.iiA 'Kitlwut 
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completely unfits Hie mind for candid investigation^ so 
much as a prepossession of prejudice against what is ex- 
pected to he advanced. 

Now for the sake of exposing the glaring absurdity 
of considering the salvation of sinners to be a salvation 
from infinite and deserved punishment, which the sinner 
justly demerited in sinning against an infinite Jehovah ; 
I will admit the doctrine, for one moment, true: and 
then see how God is supposed to get rid of this awful 
demerit, so as to save even one sinner. 

Now sin, mind ye^ is infinite, deserving infinite pu- 
nishment, which the justice of God requires ; which de- 
mand must be satisfied before one sinner can be saved ! 
This infinite mouiuJtain of sin, therefore, (if I may be al- 
lowed to make use of such a metaphor,) or ratber the in- 
finite requirement of divine justice, stands in the way 
of the salvation of the sinner. How, then, can the sin- 
ner be saved ? Why—- God has found out a way. But 
how? Why — ^to speak in plain terms, according to 
our metaphor, (and we must speak plain on such oc- 
casions,)— Gk)d rolled away this mountain himself; or, 
at leastr he got it so far out of the way, that he could— ^ 
some how or other, by using a ^reat deal of precaution 
—-get a few sinners by it, or round it— under it, or over 
it, into heaven ! Do not grow uneasy, kind reader, it id 
all right, undoubtedly. But, stop! another difficulty 
arises. How did God move tiiis mountain ? for it was as 
big as himself. Is God more than infinite ? No. Well 
tten, how could infinite remove infinite? Supposing 
these two mountains, viz. the infinity of God, and the 
infinity t>f sin, had been put into an ir^nitepair of scales/ 
which would have weighed down the other ? Answer : 
Ndther ! But the scales would have remained just as 
weU balanced as though there had not been the smallest 
dust of the balance in them. Thus you will perceive, if 
sin had been infinite, or the demerits of it infinite, God 
himself, being no more than infinite, could not have re- 
moved it, so as to have saved one sinner. 

Agnin : Where was this mountsitik ol ^ytv^xwsvi^W^ 
I Bay re-moved: for no one, at tW ^^^^ ««g'jQ^^'e»'^^*^ 
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tsiKti'U trnin cn^niity : and y«t, it has gi-i>\vi) (u infiiiit 
It is i'jir Hiipcriuf to the little sUmc, of whi. K we rci 
x^liicli wiLs rut. <iut of the niouiiliiiii uithotit liniuU, « 
liiTJime a pif-at nmuiitHJii, and tilled tlio w lioli' carUi : 
tliiH moiintiLJii nut mil}' tilled the eartli, btit tt iSHiimiw 
to have tilled immensitj- — It is iiiliiutc ! Reaiter. if th 
haHt fvcr been ill favour of this ubi^iiitl notiiiiu ami if 
Khuiild still occupy I he least plarc ill thy luiiidi I tni 
miw pity thee ; knowtnc^ tlint tliuu iiiiist brgiii t^i ffol w 
uneiiKy, I will thereioi-c pui-suu tlie tiu^tapUur uu fi 
ther. 

But you must take CiU'e nut to give u)i tliiM idea t 
Hooii ; IcHt move should gti with it than. ;it pn'sent. yi 
sliould know how tn part with. For if »<iii bt^ not iufitii 
where Wi:!, the neccMsity of an infinite sacrillce, (tr of H 
itaci-irice. 1.n divine justice? For if sin be nut tilflnl 
an infinite Jehovali citn forju^ve it, Just when bo sees I 
without the least violation of ilivine justice. !( am 
WU5 tmjuiit for Gotl to forgive sin. And if no BUt^ I 
crtUce were necessary, where was tlie necesidty 
Christ's being any thing moif! than what li« in |* 
and clearly styled in the scriptures : Jesus of JVliiM 
the smt of Jostph : (Jolm, 1. 45 :) u man nppnrveit of 6 
among ymi, by miracks, wow/^rs, and si^s, if AicA.C 
didby^im: (Acts, ii. 22:) tlte one mediator betwan 6 
and flieii, the man Christ Jesns, (! Tim. ii. 5.) Fi 
aside lh)in tliis great and infinite sacrilicr, which is m 
posed to have be<en necessary) on account of the itiAiti 
of sin, there is no necessity in supposing tliat. any tJli 
was done, or that it wa^ necessary any thing Kltould hi 
been done, more than what fiod could enable n 
i)r, in other words, than wtiat God could do (iirougft t 
instrumentality of man ; viz. the mirudes.icimiltrs^ a 
signs, xL'hicli. ilod tUd bij Jesus. Be not alarmed, ki 
reader, I have only quoted a few passagits ont uf mai 
which might have been ijuoted t^i the same piiqioso { I 
tliis will come under our next discourse. Whiil w W 
liere h nidy to piepar'e the way lor what is to come 

tij- Apart he at all opposed Ui Ww '(.wfe 'iiV].\«Wa 
"^ i/jp shows (liat it is i' "''"' ' 
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divine truths rather than in opposition to your humble 
servant. 

But, admitting that Christ was God as wejl as man, 
how was this infinite saciifice made ? Will any one ad- 
mit that the divine nature suffered ? This never has been, 
nor is it possible that it ever should be, admitted by any 
rational being. Then, who, or what, did suffer ? An- 
swer : The man Christ Jesus. And if it was the human 
nature only that suffered, then, after all, it was nothing 
more than a human suffering. These ideas must be so 
plain and clear to every one, that they need not be pur- 
sued any further. But^ — 

How was even this suffering necessary to enable God 
to forgive sin ? How was any sacrifice to divine justice 
necessary ? May God pardon my error, if it be one, 
when I say there was no necessity for the suffering of 
Christ, as a satisfaction to divine justice. For aught I 
can see, or aught I have been able to learn to the con- 
trary, Grod could juM as consistently forgive sin before, 
as since ; neither does he now forgive sin, on account of, 
or with the least reference to, the sufferings of Christ; 
any more than he does on account of the sufferings of the 
apostles, or any one else who has suffered in the same 
cause. ^* As by man came death, so by man came the 
resurrection of tlie dead.'' If Jesus had not died, 
he could not have been raised from the dead. In this 
sense, his death was necessary. It was also necessary 
that his death should have been public ; so there could 
be no dispute about its reality. He was tlierefore deli- 
vered, though by a traitor, according to the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of Grod: and by wicked 
hands he was crucified and slain, though it was what 
God, by his hand, and by his counsel, had determined 
should be done. (See Acts, ii. 23. iv. 27, 28.) 

These things were all necessary in the wisdom of Grod ; 
as Jesus was^ to set an example which had never been be- ' 
fore set by man; and which, I have reason to fear, has been 
but very rarely, if ever, fully followed by any ; i. e. of \iiu?e 
and perfect Jove to the chief of svunera. ^\5Nfc ^^X^*- 
meatf tbereJbre^ the sufferings of Cliiriat^VvK^^^^^^^ 
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I tameitt that there in too much of the Hanie 8tfflR| 
ill the world, w)iiclt catieed those siiflbringR. iiiitl wIm 
liiiia tniiscxl tlie Huft'ei-ins^ of mRny others : yet wc rc,iM 
at the cxliibition of divine )i>ve which shone througli 9 
sutfei'iiigs: bdicviiiK. afl we do. that nothing shurf uf I 
|iei-l'i-,('l. kiiowle<l.£;e of the 1 ruth, for whose sake he saSd 
ed, I'onld ever have enahlcd him tfiiis to triuiopb in tl 
hour of fjerseciition and death. I 

The hieased Jesus, who cmAi (hns ut-ay for liis mui 
deroUH enemies, Father forgive tliejii, Jor they fcwrtp iJ 
ivltai llity do, pussessed i.ovk wliich was stronsor thJ 
death. The "iiifrerinsa of Christ, therefore, liofd n col 
epiciiotis placv in tlie Christian system : hut not to satisl 
an infinite diKSiLf isfacfioii ; not to apiKasc divine vri-Mtl 
iir to render God any nioi-e plarahk, mercifuJ, or pro|i 
fiouB to man. None of tliese things W£rc ever nccMOJ 
ry 1 and if they had heun iieei'ssaty* ten thousund 8ul 
saerifices, admitlin.^ the Deity attehangeable, would M 
tiave aeeomplished tliem. I 

Now vihere is tlicre a single example, in the (icril 
tores of divine triitli, to Justify this sehemc 1 — L e, tl 
scheme we have been refuting! Not one. While yk 
find nbiindaiit to the rontJ'nry. 1 

niien t)ie man was found wlio had fell atnmig thicra 
in li'sveliing from Jerusalem t» Jericho, thtrr« ia nn ■ 
count of any previous sutisfHi'tion's lieiug maile to ll 
Ian' against his travelling that road, or for any thing«d 
hi'fure the good Samaritan could pour in the oil aiid II 
wine into his wounds, and make all other necewiu^wl 
vi»^inns roncerning his rure. When the prodl gMBJlB 
ed tu his father's house, there is no account Oi w^^H 
faction, which was necrssary firnt to be made^^^H 
if, on account of the Iosn of his wrvices forwHIH 
1;; or that any satisfaction had be^;Ti tuaihs brfl 
Br bnither, or by any one else, on whoKe iiceuuni 4 
8 now reeeivcd. When the lost sheep was fDUtid, M 
£ve no account of any damage having been pnl<) to S 
ovm-i: I'll Afcoiint of il.-t having gone tiMTiity : btrt ifl 
ottnri takes it on his nhouWe.t snwV ¥?*» Wnw wyAcail 
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/ 

iheep was absent from the fold, and while he was in 
search after it, yet, having found it, he thinks no more 
of the damage ; being fully satisfied with the recovery of 
ids property. 

The sacrifices most acceptable to Grod are, a contrite 
penitent heart,^ and a devotedness to his service. In this 
sense, the apostle exhorts his brethren, by the mercies 
of Grod, to present their bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto Gk)d, which was their reasonable ser- 
vice. (Rom. xii. 1.) And in this sense, i. e. by being 
devoted wholly to the service of his Grod and Father, Je- 
sus Christ, through the eternal spirit, offered himself 
iidthout spot to God. (Heb. ix. 14.) And it is a know- 
ledge of these things, and a compliance with this exam- 
ple, which alone can purge our conscience from dead 
works to serve the living God. In this way, and in this 
way only, viz. by being devoted to the service of God, . 
can we be found of him in peace, without spot, and 
blameless. (2 Pet. iii. 14.) 

But may I not be permitted to ask, without either 
alarming any one, or giving offence, how can the blood 
of Chri^, in any possible supposed literal sense, either 
now, or at any future time, cleanse our conscience from 
dead works ? It may do it, to be sure, in a similar sense 
as the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an 
lieifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctified to the purifying 
of the flesh: (Heb. ix. 13:) for this never could have 
been understood only in a figurative sense : and the blood 
of Christ, in my humble opinion, ought to be understood 
ia a similar figurative sense. And whoever undertakes 
to prove from the scriptures, that Jesus was made' a sa- 
crifice for sin, in any other sense, will find, or else I am 
altogether mistaken, that they have undertaken a very 
difficult task.* 

• "Because the word atonement" (says Dr. Priestley) "fre- 
quently occurs in the Old Testament, and in some cases atonements 
tte ssdd to have been made for sin by sacrifices, this whole business 
has, on this account more particularly, been thought to te,€w \a ^3M£. 
duth of Chnat, as the only atoning sactifice, 1&M\.\3lKka \tfi'(vwv\sssi.^ 
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LECTURE * 



But, brrorc I ili^miss tWift article I (iinstl 
ticc of aiintlicr HTStcm of atancmciiti wiiicli liHs ! 
• ailed, f(H- the sake, of dj.sUiicti<m) esp<^cially i 



!i« ^ven ii|>i if we consider the meaning of atim: 
Jewisli dispensation. 

" Frntn comparinF all the pamtgaa in which atonement U m 
'jonctl, it is evident Diat it signifies the makini; of uny thinr ehd 
ar /uilif, SO as to be fit to be used in the service of (itxl, or, when |f 
plied to aperson, lit to came into the presence of Gndj (ioij brii 
r.onsidercd as, in a pcouliar manner, the king' and sovereign of a 
iameUtiah nation, and, as it were, keeping a court amoof''^ 
llius atonement was said to be made for the altar, V 
and for a htiue aAer havltig been infected with lepro^ 

* Aaron tnude atonement for tlie Levitia, Num. viii. 
vcre dedicated to tlieir ofHce and ministry, when no A 
'a aaid to have been done sway by it. Atonement w»» 
the nurification of a leper. Lev. xiv. 18. Burnt ofTcrtng 
wholly voliialarii arc Mid to be accepted to make ai 
itVerer, Lev. I, 3. Atonements were also appointed al 
uncleanness, and mna of ignorance, as well as in »oni 
till tronagfreasion, upon repentance and restitution i h . ... _ 
it had no relation to the pardon of an in the si^t of Goi, 1^--.-, 
to the decency and propriety of public worship, for wtuctitM 
who hiid so offended was considered oi djsqimlifled. Guilti llta'd 
ral sense, is never said to beaionedfor by any swtifice.btlt the tf 
Iroiy is almngly expressed by David and others. 

" Ttic English word atonemeitS occurs but once in the Nev 1 
lament, and in other places tlie same word in the original » .. _ 
a rendered nemeiliation ,• and this word i« never used fcy dl^ m 
venty In any passage reUting to legal atoneinenls, 'jj 

" llad the death of Christ been the proper atoning neriftc* I 
the sins of men, and as such, been prefigured hy ihe atonemciA 
the Jewish dispensation, we might have expected not only to. 1| 
been expressly told so, (if not from the lirst, at least uIw.'S^ 
inent of (he prophetic type,) but also that the time, a 
miiiBiancea of ilie death of Clirist, sl)ould have cO] 
those of the types of it. Christ being put to death a 
pnscover, might lead us to imagine that his death ti. 
cnce to that biiuness : but if he had died at a pnoAF i 
riifiee, it might have been expected that he would Mvf 
day of cifiiatiBH, and at the lime when the h!gli prici 
into the holy of holies. Had tills been tlte case, I int 
Uier it would have been in the aovfur of any rvwMtf^ 
iiilid, to have prcTented men rjtiin considering Ihe onei 
U-pe of the other. Nnw the want of tliia coincidence at 
"111- laJncU off' I'nia making such k cciiticativin." See Hjsl, C 

--' ■.192— 195. r' 
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land, ri« e. by its enemies9) the .Sntiiumian system ; bitt 
which nas been^ and by some still is, considei'ed the only 
pure system of Universalism ; that is to say, the only 
system of the gospel. 

There were n^tinomians, it is true, who were not Uni- 
versalistSf extending the system only to the elect: of 
course, it will be seen that tliis system differs from «^n^i- 
notnianismf in the same sense as the system of Univer' 
salisfth by Mr. Huntington, di^rs from Calvinism: and 
a^ Mr. H. called his system Calvinism improved ; so this 
system might be styled, not very improperly, Mtino* 
laianism improved. 

This system agrees with Calvinismf as well as with 
many oUiers, in admitting the infinity of sin, or the de- 
merits of sin, and also in the vicarious sufferings of 
Christ, as a sacrifice for sin, &c. and pleads for the sain' 
vation of the church, which, according to the original 
system, is only an dected tmmber, but, accoi*ding to the 
improved system,i which is now best known by the Rel- 
Ijfan system, is the whole human family, (all being con^^ 
sidered as elected and chosen in Christ,) on the principle 
that Christ, our vicar, has fully discharged and cancels 
led the debt due to divine justice, by his vicarious suffer- 
ings and all atoning death. 

This system agrees also with SabeUianism, in suppos- 
ing that Christ had no human soul, but that, instead 
thereof, the eternal God-^tlie great Jshoy ah-— ^uiimated 
his body, so that in reality (as it respects his being) he 
was very God, as well as the Head of every man. 

But— here is the summum bonum of the system — ^in 
Christ, God was so united to the human nature, that all 
their acts became his ; in a direct and proper sense, so 
as to render him answerable for them all ; and all his 
acts became theirs, in equally a full and perfect sense. 
So, he becoming liable for the sins of the whole world, 
suffered the full demands of the law, not as an innocent 
person for the guilty, but as being tlie guilty, in virtue of 
the union which subsisted between him and the members 
of his mystical body^ human nature; 'vXslA^^ ^^Os^ ^^msv^ 



II vit-tde of the same unto», human nature, 1 
all luankirid, in him, did actually fulfil the law in alt 
parts, did die in him, did i-ise with Iiim. and are i 
quickened by hiin ; and therefoi'e, in the eyex of 
law and justice, ai-e, by vii'tuc of Uiii^ unioit, both j 
and holy. 

This system has all the difficulties of Catvinisnh 
making out the gi-eat sacrifice. For, turn it, and ti 
it, cxer sn many ways, one of two things must folk 
viz. either that God did actually sitffer and die; or e 
that Christ did neither suffer, nor die .' and wlfli 
which, in what did the saciTflcc consist J It may Iw ( 
l«.>ndtHl, that the soul of man does not die. hut thflf 1 
only separated from tlie body ; but, admitting thisi^ 
true, (which, however, by tlie way, ia not aumittedr 
does not help the matter iii the least : for It is tttci 
that.^Wa the paiigs of death ; which is all that is gcmn 
meant by dying ; and if there were no soul, there covl 
no pang .' It is the soul that/ee Is ; it is the soul tliat ■ 
fers; now, if Jesus had no huuI except Jthnightv GO 
cither God suffered; or else, there was no aufferiv^ 
all! 

But this difficidfy ia not peculiar to this system. 
meet with the same difficulty in supposing that}e«ua|if 
human sold, like other men, if we suppose that sonuA 
more was necessary to ronstitutc him the Clirist. '. 
tilt! moment that we admit that something cswntial ta 
Deity was equally, and in the same direct sensis ifl 
tiat to Clirist, and k tts tliat wliich constituted him Ch 
and without which he wmiM not have been Chrtst(-tfalUI 
meat we must admit that sumetktng essential to tbe^ 
suffered, and, of couii^e. died, in the senile tbfltCl 
died; or else, we must admit that Christ dixt tid^u^ 
fer, nor die. in any sense ! 

Rut, after all — ai«idv Ij'om {\s falsily — Hie im 
tendency of this system ia my greatest objeclioA' 
Atid hfi-c, pei-hnps. I shall diaw conclusiotitt* or i 
infervaccSf »hich tlie abetturs of this system waul 
ailmitx brjt fliey are cnticA^isrtOfla 'sVwV «gy» W 
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be just, and evidently grow out of the system, and, 
therefore, it may have appeared so to others. 

This system not only admits, but contends, that the 
full demerit of all sin that ever was, or ever will be 
committed, was cancelled, and the infinite debt of the 
whole human nature fully discharged, almost two thou* 
sand years ago, on Mount Calvary I Now, admitting 
this true, what is the necessary conclusion ? Why, that 
all the guilt arising from sin now, all the compunction 
of conscience wliich sinners now feel, all shame, aU re- 
morse, &c. arise^ wholly from the ignorance of the sin- 
ner !-— that th^re is no just occasion fo^* all this, the law 
has Itad its full demand, the debt is completely cancelled^ 
divine justice fully satisfied, not only for the sins which 
have been in the world, but also, for all which mankind . 
cither are, or ever shall be, capable of committing ! O, 
my friend^ ! If this be Universalismf I do not wonder at 
all that it has hot spread more rapidly. I do not won- 
der that there are many who believe the doctrine in the 
main, yet, seeing it predicated upon such principles^ 
and, perhaps, not being able to defend it upon better 
principles, do not avow it publicly. I fully believe there 
are thousands kept back upon this very ground ; who 
cannot believe in the doctrine of endless misery^ and who 
would rejoice to espouse the cause of universal benevo^ 
knee, if they could only see the doctrine placed upon 
that rational, clear, and scriptural ground, in which the 
believer woidd be happy in acknowledging, and which, 
at the same time, could be no excuse for sin. It is the 
immoi*aI tendency, of the supposed immoral tendency, of 
the doctrine, that has kept back so many good men froin 
avowing it openly. And I am very sorry to say, that, 
in my humble opinion, there has been too much to jus- 
tify this precaution. Let any one preach up fully and 
clearly what appears to me to be the necessary result of 
the system under consideration, and I believe he would 
be considered, by all good men, to be either a maniac f 
and worthy of commiseration as such, or else, «l ^\sSak\k, 
disturber of the peace, and therefore WaJaV^ V» ^^^^rkx^- 
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11 ! Nut, lluW(^ver. for Lis faith ; but for disturi) 
the [iiiblic peace !* 

Vfe liave i-casun to bt' lUuiikfiil, tliat, tlie dally e 

« Tbe Uaim of Chriii iinil hia Chwvh," says Mr, Ae% • 

_js lo meatnitliof such importance, Uiutt cuaec no enutflU^^ 

'tbe doctrine of ulvalion )ty Jetiia, witliaut it," And in « eoU 

''•tloB iriicle, bt further says, *■ The method of grace anda 

mon, securing' U) union, is not attJl CDnlrailtcliiry tolhesc^' — " 

cf Ijod : But when sovereigiitr i» introduced trum tint 

the iittM escIuBvon of emiitj, which is oi\tai done, (u » p 
iraiTce in divine things,) the o 
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are dangerous. First, as it de[)reciatci tlic 
Hkes his death un necessary : ante ubtoluleiw^. n 
jkofTrnce witliout ahcddtDg of hlood. Or il 
Uitiun lenh place and was acre/lied frtm irn ' 
[jr: then, of consequence, it w»8 not pn>|)iM 

A tlie offence I and its dignity us tliiM" 
t (upon sucli a Biipposition) was it netcssar 
uld be more than maii." J 

ure, it will lie seen, that this itutlioriulm'rts Ihc infihity^T 
IcritA of sin. Which alone niiule this a«fiil 
Vpchtsme was Invenled to gel rid of the 
(iHrMentC to siiRer a putui/imeai in tlic i 
y / By means of this union, CAn*(, wh'i 
mJF, (united to human nature in such a i 
,ge>ble with aU their fiuill^} is suppos 
e Sdleg't Union, page 42.) 
•' ,in<l iit iHgnils as ihc blood tj Gail" Tliis ia touluied<m «.' 
linubtfij, and probably spurious, wnnl, in a pagsagc in Acu, 
" Tofced tlie diurch of Coi^ whichbe batlipim'ba^ptl wi»!i 
ipd." Gbiesbutk has it, ■■ Feed ibc cliit 
Kf.-" which is " supported by all Ibe niu<i 
V" (See Improved Version, and Uiieatjr<< 
^c^drs," (continues Mr. R p. 4B>) "Iliii 
J, which admit of suretyship in mfniiU nil 
& AtJete, for which auretysliii) ia n'. > 
WRBnT a erime, capital in the Iljjj1i< 
"'ing of blood ; by tbe death. ) ' 
; whicli jtistice must, inlljcl, ' 
: norconit possibly admit of ^ ~' 
piDiisb him, whom it first linda guili ; 
pguily i iihlcb can only dec-Iare fJn '■• 
luuml, unil can only find the laull n:. 

If this docs not involve God Aljiii;m r I i ■ 

till, i know of no language whicli ui>iiia do 
1. low, Hfter what has been Ktutct) above, '-Me aaifw 
c fnuil," and " upon tMor\\j ch\'A\)c^wiiiA-," Hit nc 
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rience of each individual of tfie liuinan race, (whether 
believer or unbeliever,) of every system or scheme of re- 
ligion. Witnesses to the contrary of what is maintained 

language, He only comimtted the fault, and upon Him only can k be 
found ; which, in my humble opinion, would be blasphemous P For 
what does he say above ? ** It (i. c. Jnstice) can only punish him 
whom it Jiret finds guilty." Yet, on p. 140, he says, " the toil and 
torment were whofly his." — Who, then, was guilty? But, again t 
How is this atonement, which implied " the death, the eternal dea A, 
of the sinner," effected ? Answer : By the death of Christ. But 
was his death eternal ? O no ! Ah ! h6re, again, we are brought up ! 
If it be contended, that his death would have been eternal, had not 
God raised him from the dead ; it is equally true respecting each in- 
dividual of the human race. And the same power which raised him, 
can-fsuse all, (and that too, witliout this supposed union,) as well as it 
raised him :^-Or, if, " as the Father raiseth up the dead and quick- 
eneth ; even so the Son quickeneth whom he will ;" (having power 
over all fiesh : See John, v. 21. xvii.;2 :) then, after all, it may still de- 
pend on the Son of God whether the dead shall be raised or not. But, 
believing that the Father sent his Son into the world, not to do his own 
wll> but the will of him that sent him ; that Jesus hath no will to 
act contrary to the will of his Father; and that he will perform the 
work which he came to do ; we resolve the final issue of these great 
events into the will of God : and there we sure willing to leave 
them. 

That the whole object of the-scheme of salvation by Mr. R. Was 
to deliver man fVom me supposed guilt of Adam's sin, (which is the 
only sin on which this unmerciful punishment is supposed to have 
been predicated,) appears obvious throughout his book ; particular- 
ly p. 64—67, inclusive.* These are his words : " As all died, and 
were lost in Adam^ when Ae was caught in toils of sin and death, it is 
evident they were then in Atm, then united to him, so that hi» sin was 
their ^n ; his death, their deatli. As in Adam^ so in Christ, united in 
Hnif in all he did and suffered ; saved in him, crucified with hirrit 
risen with him, ascended and seated with Hm, in heavenly places," 
&c. Now all this, as figurative language, is beautiful ; and I have no 
objection to it: but when we take the^^r€ for the substance, it 
makes complete confusion ; and makes both the condemnation and 
salvation to be a mere nominal or idecU thing. 

See again, on p. 140 : *' We were altogether in a state of passivi- 
ty, whilst the tod, and torment, was wiiolly his." Connect with this 
what we find on p. 48 : *• Jvistice— can only punish him, whom it 
first finds guilty." Yet the tail, and torment, was wholly his/ Was 
not die guilt, then, according to these premises, wholly uis ? 

Again : If He, being God, could not suffer ; and -we, human nature, 
t% church, his bride, being his body, did not suffer ; was not the 
suffering, after all, merely ideal? Such abftuxi5i\xe,<& ot^'^j Tv^^\\.^\i^ 

* I make use of tbe New York ei&doii, vtv[L\e^>&^S^ 
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*^^^ tjie systoiu under consideration ; and UicretJnre tl 
evils resulting from it cannit Uv very ext^nxivo. 

It ia but little consequence to tell the sinner who li 
lirauglit misery and diutrrsa upon himself, anil, perhltf 
[i[Kin his t^ily, by his sinful and foolifih practices, I 
never mind it! yonr sins tire ail cancelled .' Christ hatpi ' 
lite debt for ymi. ! — when he knows, yes, absolutely k 
let that be true or Tidse, it dues not ltel]i bini now in-tj 
least. He knows that he has got to endure aQ the li 
fVil consequences uf his sin and fully, in this lifti Del 
witlistanding all tbat Christ b»s either done or su0¥r( 
then wliy must he iiot in the ivorUl to cmtie? If we a 
not saved from the immediate consequence^ of siii : if all 
these things take plarc since the death of Christ, for 
Hugbt we can see. just in tbo same manner tm titrjr dijM 
before, wiiy sliould we expect to Ite saved from any o 
sequences, in this way ? I know of no such ealvnl' 
and therefore cannot preacrh siich a salvation to h 
Save a sitmer from sin ; i. o, from romniitting siaj t 
you sa>'c liini fnmi all the consequences, of all thbfl 
which lie otherwise would have committed, hail hA I 
been thus saved. But I know of no salvation * 
save the sinner from all, or any of the const 
all, or of any of Uie sins, which he cither ha 
or shall commit I believe it to be as iai)Kii 
very natui-c of tilings, for God lo save a sin 
consequences of hIii, when once committed, 
be for bim to make two hills without a valley llj 
admit, God can take awaj' the hills, or he c 
valley ; but as long as the hills t-emftiii, the 1 __ 
remain also. This bi-ings me to tbo last thing progf 
in this lecture; viz. 

To explain the docti-ine of reconciliation. 

I have already stated that tttanement and i 



stated iu ilieirtnie light, to be rtj^eted by every tmU 
is believed, tliitt tliis whole BCbeme i» Tuundad on A 
ivblDh, beini; proved, makea out, wliat is admitlcd b. 
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Hon sre synonymous; yea, they are one and the same 
tiling, in the New Testament. This will lead to an easy 
explanation of the subject. 

Reconciliation, or satisfaction, presupposes the exist- 
. ence of unreconciliation, or dissatisfaction. And it is 
obyious that the reconciliation or satis&ction must take 
{dace, where the unreconciliation or dissatisfaction pre- 
viously existed. * 

The subject, therefore, supposes two parties ; yea, we 
may admit the third, as mediator^ or medium^ through 
which the reconciliation is made. 
' For the sake of distinction, therefore, and to make the 
matter perfectiy plain, I shall call these parties the Ma^ 
/or, the Minor, and the Medium^ or Mediator, 

By these parties I mean to represent Ood, human na- 
ture, i. e. Tnan, and the mediator between Ghd and men, 

'Riere is an unreconciliation existing between the two 
first of these parties : and it is the object to produce a 
reconciliation between them. Now the first thing to be 
done is^ to find out where the unreconciliation exists. 
This is as necessary as it is for a good physician to find 
out the disease of his patient, before he attempts a cui*e. 

Unreconciliation always presupposes some fault, some 
blame, eitlier in one or both of the parties : and the par- 
ties always stand, as they must in this case, in one of 
the three following predicaments : viz. 

Either the blame is wholly in the m^ajor, and none in 
the minor; or wholly in the minor 9 and none in the ma- 
jw: or else, it lies in the major and minor both. It is 
impossible to conceive of a fourth predicament. Now, 
as it respects the unreconciliation between €hd and nmn, 
where is the blame? — where is the dissatisfaction? Is 
it in (jod ? or is it in man ? or is it in both ? No one 
will admit, for a moment, that^here can be any Uame in 
the Deity ! But yet it may be supposed that God is dis- 
misfied with, and unreconciled to, ituin, because man is 
a sinner. But is man a greater sinner now, than what 
God knew he would be, when he maA^Xussil — wxv^'Si \ns!K- 
-radmitting that he is dissatisfied witti \i\m w^njo , wv^"? 
9c^^t, was he not just as much diaaa^ia^'fc^ ^^Sct \s 



tlien, on the name Rccntint ? — and whenever the a 
ttoii takes place, admitting it ever shtiuld, wUl tliei 
no change in the Deity i 0. in what » labyriiitli i 
volvps tis, the mumeiit we admit even the posntbilit; 
liicn^ heiii^ any dlRSatisf action, any uniTConciltaliOii 
Hie mind of God! If God ever were (lissalisGed ' 
any of the Viorka of his hands, he is dissatisfied s 
and ttill hftrt all eternity ! i. e. unless he should reas 
he what he is, the Being -who changeth not. We n 
lake eare, ui- we sittd) he hi-nught up a^bist that nu 
fain again, wjiich infinity itself could not remove! 

Now all this diffieulty m removed at once, hy sup 
ing that man, and man ont^t is the dissatisfied and ti 
conciled ]iaity. Then let man be reconciled ; and a 
as it should be. And the knowledge of that gloi^ 
tnith, which pi-odntres this rcconcUiation, is coinral 
<;atod fi-om God, tiiu i'atlier of light, wi'l" whom thw 
no variahleness or shadow of tni-hing, through J* 
Christ) the Mediator, ni- medium, between God and a 

This, therefore, is what the apostle means, wbctt 
says, wo joy in Ootl. through out- Lotil Jesus Ghriat 
whom we have nmv rfceivmtlte ufonemerit. See tb* K 
He does not saj". tiiat find had iTccived a BHtiHfiiCI 
for sin, tknmgli our Cord Jesus Ctirist, (wliich 1 
been the doctrine of the schools,) but that loe /wM 
ceivcd it. 

Siuucrs are generally informed, that, while iitf 
in a state iif niu-eeoneiliation to God, they nut tAl 
hate God. bnt they lire lutfed of God. By and toy,< 
how or other, (hut no onr could ever jet tull exi 
hoA*,) the sinner is siipjiosrd to nu-ot with a change;] 
now he is sU|i[M)sed to love God ; and God. of rnullW 
^iijiposed to love the siiinei-. Admittiu!^ all thiii ootT 
1 beg lo know who has ftiet with the gi-eatewt eto» 
Ooil, i>r the smHcr? The sinner, cci-tainly. beittj^M 
tle^el^o^ld have hated Gml with any thing more Hlji 
tiniti' hati-ed: hut if God liated the sinner, thnt titt 
uiishtruihc. The sinner, although changed. y?t lie 
itill limtv. IS not <aptd)\« flV VtivW ^ivA «Sl*t a 
wie than a Atiitc love -. " ' " 
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K^lio has been a siTiQer, that Iclve is infinite. Hence, 
i the sinner has met with a finite change, tl^ change 
>d, according to these premises, must have been in- 
! ! I O, from my heart, I pity both the abettor^ 
ieluded followers of such false creeds ! Turn a 
system in divinity any way whatever, view it in 
light you please, and you immediately run foul of 
lost glaring absurdities. 

order for the soul to be reconciled to God, it must 
'ought to love God. And if it be asked, by what 
s the sinner is brought to love God ? I sliall an- 
in the words of the apostle : " We love him he- 
he first loved us." (I John, iv. 19.) No sinner 
I ever love God, were it not for the previoualove of 
x> the sinner : and this idea, which certainly is wcill 
ed, completely refutes the notion, that God re- 
:h the atonement. 

hall here take the liberty of making a few valua- 
tracts from the Treatise of my worthy friend, on 
ubject ; believing that what is here subjoined will 
inducement to my readers (if they have not al- 
done it) to examine the whole work from wliich 
extracts ai'e taken.^ * 

'he method, by which we are brought to love any 
whatever, is, by seeing, or thinking we see, some 
r in that object ; and our love is always in propor- 
I the appavent good qualities of the object seen. 
Fhile our minds are darkened, by the veil on the 
in reading [the law] of Moses, so that the beauties of 
inistration oflife are hidden from our eyes, and it^ 
3nt glories ai*e out of our sight, it is imjiossible that 
onld love Christ or his word. Yet, during this 
ess, we must love something; therefore, as sin and 
dities of elementary life present the greatest beauty 
eyes, of any objects which we behold, our affec- 
ive placed on those corruptible things.'^ 
aittuig the above statement correct, which, I be^ 

^ See Bsdlou on Atonement, p« I'^S) ^xvi otv* 

K 2 
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lieve, none will deny, it is only necessary to asjc, whe- 
ther God has sufficient power to cause aU men to love 
holiness, and to hate sin ? Answer : Yes, most assured- 
ly, if he have only power to reveal his own natui*e to 
the understanding of the creature ; to take the veil from 
our hearts, and to cause us to see himself altogether 
lovely. In wlum is that power vested ? Answer : In 
Jesus Christ, wjipm the Father hath exalted to he a 
Piince and a Saviour ; to whom he hath given to have 
life in himself ; and hath given him power over all flesh, 
to give eternal life to as many as He hath given him ; in 
whom (jod was manifested; for God was in Christ re- 
conciling the world unto himself, &c.r— that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in him» (Acts, v. SI. 
John, V* 26. xvii. 2. 1 Tim. iii. 16^ 2 Cor. v. 18^ — 21.) 

** When the sinner views God as an enemy, when lie 
feels an aversion to him, and wishes, to avoid his pre- 
sence, it is certain that the Son hath not revealed the Fa- 
ther to that soul. The ideas thus entertained of God are 
altogether wrong, and the mind that entertains them has 
no just conceptions of the Almighty. But, blessed be 
the express image of the Invisible ; be hatlr power to re- 
veal the true charactei* of the Father, to remove the veil 
from the heart, and to let the sunbeams of divine li^ 
gently into the understanding; then God appears alto- 
gether lovely, and the chiefest among ten thousand, 
while the soul in ecstasy embraces tlie brightness of his 
glory, crying, * My Lord, and my God.* 

« There is nothing in heaven above, nor in the entth 
beneath, that can do away sin, but love; and we have 
reason to be eternally thankful, that love is stronger 
tiian death, that many waters cannot quench it, nor the 
floods drown it ; that it hath power to i*emove all fiie mo- 
ral maladies of mankind, to reconcile us to Grod, and to 
wash us pure, in the blood, or life, of the everlasting co- 
venant. O love, thou great physician of souls! All 
souls ai*e thy patients ; prosperous be thy labours, tiioa 
^i*f//£ier of the head of carnal mtivd. 

^^The divine efficacy ot tYttS QLl^miv^ ^y^^tks:^^ 
timiiaujiicated to the most v&e au^ )g>T^%%Xfo "^is^^okV^^ 
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the world, and, stop him in his full career of wickedness 
it can show the sinner, in a moment, the deformity ( 
sin, and the beauty of holiness. In other instances, th 
morally virtuous are led a long time in concern and grei 
trouble, about themselves, before they find him of whoi 
Moses and the prophets did write. 

** Gt)d is not confined to character, time, or place, t 
work the work of atonement (or reconciliation) in th 
soul ; he does all things well, and in the best time an 
manner; and Christians do very wrong, to conten 
about those difierences which sin and deception cause 
in them, before they knew Christ. 

*^ Atonement by Christ, was never intended to pei 
form impossibilities ; therefore, it was never designs 
to make men agree, and live in peace, while they ar 
destitute of love one to another ; but it is calculated an 
designed to inspire the mind with that true love whic 
will produce peace in Jesus. As atonement [i. e. recon 
ciliation] is a complete fulfilment of the law of the hea 
venly man, it causes its recipient to love God and its fe! 
low creatures, in as great a. degree as he partakes of it 
nature. Ask one brought out of darkness into the mar 
vellous light of the gospel, how God appears to him; an 
he will answer, more glorious than he can describe. As 
him how he feels towards his fellow men ; and he wi 
say, even of his enemies, he wishes them no worse tha 
to enjoy the blessings of divine favour." 

But it is too often the case, that this new, this heave 
born soul — ^born of the spirit, and partaking of the pow 
ers t)f the^orld to come — ^goes and joins itself, if not t 
the mother f to one of the daughters of mystical Babylon 
in which case, it most assuredly loses its first love. An(i 
having pledged itself to support a particular creeds ca 
iie as zealous in persecuting those who do not fall in wit 
it, as any one. 

It may be well for us all to call ourselves to a clos 

and careful examination, whether we really ^-^^^^^ ^ 

spirit of Christ, which is the spirit o? ftv^ ^^\^^«« ^ 

uwe say we love God j what do vfe\o\e^\xvi^Tl 

k because we feel it sl duty to \o\e ViVm^ ot V^^«n 
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are afraid of his rod if we do not love him, we may res 
assured, we have no i-cal love to our Maker. Many whi 
have possessed just such kind of love, have said, and, n( 
doubt, thought, if they were only sure .that all mei 
would be finally saved, they would indulge themselves ii 
all manner of sin. Such kind of lovers of God are tht 
greatest enemies to the cause of Christ, and his religion 
of any in the world. 

On the other hand, if we love God, on account of th< 
rpal loveliness we discover in his character; that we de 
liglit in his service, because it is our meat and drink t( 
do his will 5 that our greatest enjoyment is obedience t» 
his commands, in keeping of which there is great re- 
ward ; let our denomination be what it may, we have 
sweet communion with God, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ. , 

<< Atoning grace produces all which the Bible meam 
by conversion, or being bom of the spirit ;" [i. e. whicl 
the believer experiences in this life: the resurrection 
produces the birth, »v»'^sv, front above^^ to a state of im- 
mortality ; of which state, Christ was the first bom 
from the dead ;] *< it brings the mind from under the 
power and constitution of the earthly Adam, to live b; 
faith on the Son of God, and to be ruled and governedj 
even in this life, in a great measure, by the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus. It opens eternal things to 
our view and contemplatimi ; it brings heaven into the 
soul, and clothes the man in his right mind ; it inspires 
the soul with divine meekness and boldness, at the same 
time. It was this that enabled the apostles aL our Loiil 
to preach the gospel, in defiance of the rage of their 
enemies, and gave them immortal consolations in their 
sufferings for the cause of truth. It causes the Clms- 
tian to love God's rational creatures, and to wish their ^ 
saving knowledge of the truth : it produces good works 
in their purity, and all the morality worth the name is 
founded on it. Its divine power is stronger than any 
possible opposition, and ti\e gates of hell cannot prevaU 

* John, ill. 3, 7, 31. Or. a^oi^o, jromabvoc. 
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nst it ; it opens a door of everlasting hope, and con- 
s the soul, by way of the cross, to immortality and 
nal life. This dispensation of atonement Is mani- 
A through Christ, for the reconciliation of all things 
fod, in his glorious kingdom of holiness and happi- 
• 

hus my worthy friend ; and much more to the same 
K)se ; but, lest I should trespass too much, I shall 
no further : and with these remarks shall close this 
Mirse. 
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For there is one God» and one mediator between God 
the man Christ Jesus, who gave, himself a ransom for all t 
fied in due time. 1 Tim. ii. 5, 6. 

SALVATION, by wliatever means effecl 
through whatever medium it is commmiicated tc 
undoubtedly all of Crodv And although there ai 
who are called saviours, or a saviour, yet all 
viours are so only in a subordinate sense. Grod 
Israel, " I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One < 
thy Saviour.*' (Isa. xliii. 3. Ix. 16.) " I, eve 
the Lord: and besides me there is no Savioi 
xliii. 11.) Yet, nevertheless, it is said, *<^ 
gave Israel a saviour, so that they went out fro 
the hand of the Syrians :*' (^ Kings, riii. 5 : 
according to thy t^der mercies, thou gavest i 
viours, who saved them out of the hand of tti 
mies.'* (Neh. ix. 27.) Now although they w 
saved only in a temporal sense, yet, was tiits i 
any less of Grod, because God gave them sanni 
saved them? Certainly not. God only was 1 
vfour, and besides him there was no Saviour, 
this sense of speaking. And any other create 
whom God has raised up to be a Prince and a Ss 
as much a creature of God, and is as dependent 
as we are ; or even the worm that ^*ovels in 
The highest order of angels are as much depei 
God as the lowest reptiles : and the being who ms 
if he be a created being, is as much dependent o 
tbejr are. Hence, to acknowledge any such bei 

mour, except it be in a au\iQT^\i\^\£. ^^w^^^ ^^\i! 

humble opinion, be gvying tVv^t^ ^ cTeaXuTe>^> 
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» the Creaior. I wishj therefore, to have it dis- 
aiid explicitly understood, that I acknowledge 

be the Saviour of the world, in the strict and 

i; sense of the word, except that God who << made 

, and earth, and the sea, and alt that in them is :" 

iv. 24 :) whom I believe to be the *< only wise 

ir Saviour ;" (Jude, 25 ;) and << who will have 

1 to be saved and come to the knowledge of the 
' (1 Tim. ii. 4.) 

his Being, and this only, I conceive St. Paul 
, when he says, as in the text, " there is one 
And of this Being, and of this only, the prophet 
, when he says, ^< Behold, God is my salvation ; 
trust and not be afraid." (Isa. xii. 2.) And this 
on is no less valuable, ndther ought it to be lesa 
iated, in consequence of its having been communi- 
\hroughthe medtrnnqf^ or wrought out and effected 
ms Christ: and when I say Jesus Christ, I would 
t explicitly understood, that I mean the mediator 
n God and men, the man Christ Jesus* 
t there is one God, and that one the only living 
ue God, is i^ truth acknowledged by all professed 
ians, and denied by none. However Christians 
ispute about the mode of existence of this great 
Bighty Being, yet, when it is reduced to this sin- 
>position, all are agreed. Therefore all the dis- 
m this subject appear to me to be about that which 
can either comprehend or understand. That God 
all believe i and (except the fool^ who has said in 
irt <^ there is no God"^ no one denies : but how he 
is knowledge which is too high for man. Having 
»re already discussed this part of our subject, in the 
[ lecture, we shall here dismiss it, by barely observ- 
^at St. Paul distinguishes this one God, from the 
ediator between God and men, the man Christ 

I the design, therefore, this evening to speak of this 
itor ; and endeavour to lay before you, \w ^ -^tocb. 
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Let it be premised, however^ that, inspecting a sub- 
ject of such importance, which agitated, divided, and 
subdivided tlie Christian world for two or three centu- 
ries after the apostolic age, and which has been a subject 
of much inquiry and great controversy during the last 
century, and which atill remains unsettited ; it cannot be 
expected that every mind will be at once satisfied. No. 
This is what I do not expect. If I can only convince my 
much respected hearers, and others into whose hands 
these lectures may fall, and who may take the ti*ouble to 
read them, that my own conclusions on this, as on all 
other subjects, are the result of much study, a» well as 
candid and impai*tial investigation ; and that there is a 
possibility at least of their being correct ; tliis is about 
as much as I expect, and with this, at present, I shall be 
satisfied. 

The opinions on this subject, which have come down to 
us,=* are the following, viz. 

1. That the man Christ Jesus was, in every proper 
sense of the word, a man; but endowed with the power 
of working miracles, like Moses, Elijah, and some 
others ; and was the true Messiah, of whom Moses in 
the law, and prophets, did write. (John, i. 45.) 

2. That he was the beginning of the creation of GoA$ 
i. e. the first being whom God created, and tlmt the 
world and all other beings were created by him ; that he 
condescended to be born of the virgin Mary, and to suf- 
fer and die for the redemption, of man. 

3. That he was, and is, absolutely and essentially 
God, the creator of the world, but only in a different of- 
fice and chai*ac.ter, who clothed himself with human na- 
ture, and in this humbled state was called the Son ot- 
God. 

4. That he is the second person of a glorious Trinity, 
which Trinity (consisting of Father,^ Son, aiid Holy 
Ghost) is God. Hence he' is styled ^od the Son^ and 

* The ideas o£ the Gnostics, and some others, which long ance 
Are been exploded, as altoge^ev ymoi:iaxy) 1 ^ilb^aOs. \\ wit expe* 
ent to mention here. 
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ofiisidered co-equal,, co-essential, and co-eternal with 
le Father. That he took ou him human nature, &c, 

5« That he is absolutely and essentially God^ in one 
erson, and in that person tliere is a Trinity of Father, 
on, and Holy Spirit, and that Jesus Christ is he. 

This last aiiicle is what I did not know was in exist- 
ice, till I came to this city ^ but ^s what I discovered in 
le New Church, as it is called, otherwise, JVew Jerusa- 
m Cliurchf and which I have stated according to the 
ast of my recollection, adding only the words, absolute^ 
^and essefdially 9 which I have supposed to be implied, 
'he creed, which I saw and heard, (as there was a per- 
m baptized during my presence,) I think is iiterally 
us r ** You believe in one Gk)d, in one Person, and in 
lat Person there is a Trinity, consisting of P'ather, Son, 
nd Holy Spirit— -and that Jesus Christ is He.** This 
[qpearing to me to be tlie quintessence of absurdity and 
ontradiction, I shall pass it without furtlier remark. 

The fourth scheme is what I can neither understand 
or comprehend ; but.it really appears to me to possess 
U the inconsistency and absurdity of the fifth, only, 
l»*haps, not placed in quite so glaring terms. 

This idea seems to have been predicated on the words 
f our Saviour ; and therefore is asserted with great as- 
urance: but which words, when duly considered, it will 
e perceived, by no means prove what has been supposed, 
[lie words are thes£: " I and my Father are one.** 
John, X. 30.) Burto understand this oneness which 
ubsists between << the man Christ Jesus'* and his Fa- 
ber, we have only to compare the above passage with 
rbat he says on another occasion. In speaking to his 
iBciples, he says, << Believest thou not that I am in the 
father, and the Father in me? the words that I speak 
nto you I speak not of, myself: but the Father, that 
brelleth in me, he doeth the works. Believe me that I 
Id in the Father, and the Father in me ; or else believe 
ae for the very work*s sake.** (ch. xiv. 10, II.) Com- 
«re the above with what follows ; *^ Abvdie^ vcv\!sv^^ «»lW 
iyou. As the branch cannot bear fc\xv\. oS. Ste?^^ ^-^ 
^t it abide in the vine } no more caa ^^ cxfi»\fc\.^^ ^^^ 

,1. 
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in me — ^he that abideth in me^ and I in him^ the same 
brin;^Ttli forth much fruit : for without me ye can do no- 
thing/' (ch. XV. 4, 5, and on.) <* And in that day ye 
shall ask me nothing. — ^Whatsoever ye shall ask the Fa- 
ther in my name, he will give it you.*' (ch. xvi. 23.) 
'< Neither pray I for these (the disciples) alone, but for 
them also which shall believe on me through their word ; 
that tliey all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and 
I in thee, that they also may be one in us; that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me. And the glory 
which thou gavest me I have given them ; that they may 
be one even as we are one : I in them, and thou in me, 
that they may be made perfect in one; and that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them 
as thou hast loved me.*' (ch. xvii. 20 — 23.) After read- ^ 
ing and comparing the above testimony, can there be a ' 
doubt remaining on the mind concerning the oneness of 
which Christ spake, and for which he prayed. Only i 
suppose the oneness to mean oneness of entity, or being, ' 
and let the prayer be fulfilled, a» there can be no doubt 
but that it will be, and, although there might stUl be 
many pe?*8(Mis, (for one being may consist of many per- 
sons, according to orthodoxy^) yet, there would be but i 
one Being! no, not even of God, ami of Christ, and of 
all for whom he prayed, let that be more or less ! For 
they are all to be one even as God and Christ are one/ If 
this be not Deism, I would ask, what is it ? 

Now all this is solved, and made perfectly plain, hy 
looking at the text in the original. 'Bytf x«i oJUr^^ fi^eV 
>ff. £go et Pater unum sumus. I and the Father 
are one thing. The numerical adjective 2y, unum, being 
in the neuter gender, cannot, I conceive, refer to the 
person speaking, or the person spoken of, nor yet to both 
of them together; but to the work, or some other word 
understood, in which they were both engaged. For Je- 
sus says, <^ I came down from heaven, not to do mine 
own will, but the will of him that sent me.**^ (John, vi. 
38.) There is a passage exactly similar to the one un- 
der consideration in the wxttmga oi St» Y«m1* " I have 
planted^ ApoUos watered— Now \Mi ^\3ai ^\«si\fe^ mW^ 
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that watereth, « fio-tv^ ununi sunt, are one*^^ (1 Cor. iii. 
6, 8.) But who ever understood St. Paul to mean that 
he and Apollos were one and the same being? Yet it 
might be contended for with as much propriety as tha4. 
Christ and the Father are the same Being ! 

Now see how this text was understood by the early 
Christian writers. ^* Most of the early Christian wri- 
ters,'* says Dr. Priestley,* " thouglit the text, / a^id 
my Fatlwr are 07ie, was to be iindei'stood of an unity or 
harmony of dis|)osition only. Thus Tertullianf observes, 
that the expression is ununh one things not one person ; 
and he explains it to meair im%, likenesSf conjuuctioiif 
and of the love that tlie Fatlier bore to the Son. Ori^s^en 
says, let him cofisider that text, all that believed were of 
one heart and of one s&ulf and then he will understand 
this, I and my Father are one.\ Novatian§ says, one 
thingf (iinumi) being in the neuter gender, signifies an 
agreement of society, not an unity of person, and he ex- 
plains it by tliis passage in Paul, he that planteth and lie 
that watereth arebothane,^^ 

Another text, on which there has been much stress 
laid, and perhaps the greatest in favour of this hypothe- 
sis of any, (except the spurious text in the first epistle 
of Jobn,||) is in John, i. 1, and 14. " The word was 

• History of Corruptions, Birmingham edition, 1782, p. 53. 

f Ad Praxeam, cap. 22. p. 513. . 

i Contra Celsum, lib. 8. p. 386. 

§ Cap. 27. p. 99. 

]| Concerning this spurious text, (1 John, v. 7.) " For there ate 
three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Spirit, and these three are one," I shall insert here a note from the 
Improved Version of the New Testament. 

** 1. This t6xt concerning the heavenly witnesses is not contained 
in any Greek manuscript which was wnj^n earlier than the fifteenth 
century. 2. Nor in any Latin manuscript earlier than the ninth cen- 
tury. 3. It is not found in any of the ancient versions. 4. It is not 
eited by any of the Greek ecclesiastical writers, though to prove the 
doctrine of the Trinity tliey have cited the words both before and 
after this text. 5. It is not cited by any of the early Latin fathers, 
even when the subjects upon which they treat would naturally have 
ted them to appeal t<^its authority. 6. It is first cvt"e.A. \iN N*vsgSj^> 
Tapsensis, a Latin writer of no credit, m ^]bie "\sSXftT «w^. A '^^ ^&^ 
century, and by him it is suspected to Viwe \>^Wi tet^^^ 1 - >x V« 
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God. — ^And the word was made iBesh and dwelt amodg 
us/* &c. But as this pass9.ge favours the ^rian hypo- 
thesis much better than this, and as I shall have occasion 
to say something more upon it, in the sequel of this dis- 
course, I shall dismiss it here by barely observing that, 
whatever was made flesh, (which is a word here used for 
man, see Ps. Ivi. 4, It,) that which the word was madet 
could not have been €hd; but was that which the apos- 
tles saw with their eyes, heard with their ears^ and 
which their hands handled. (1 John, i. 1.) - 

The supposition, that the Mediutor possessed any 
thing essential to the Deity,' as in this hypothesis ; or 
that he was essentially God, as in the third hypotliesis ; 
or that in «tny other sense of the word he is God ; in- 
volves us in this absui*dity, viz. either that God did suf- 
fer and die, or else the Mediator, Christ Jesus, did nei- 
ther suffer nor die ! It also introduces . confusion into 
the language of scripture. For when Jesus says, Mv 
doctrine is not mine but his that sent me, (Jolm^ vii. 16,) 
he must mean, according to this hypothesis. My doc* 
trine is not the doctrine of the essential Deity f but is the 
doctrine of the essential Deity , who sent the essential 
Deity ! Such glaring absurdities and contradiction of 
language only need to be stated in their true light, to be 
rejected by every rational mind. 

The second hypothesis is what 1 conceive to Imve been 
the first remove from the simplicity of the gospel ; and 
I have stated them all in the order in which I conceive 



been omitted as spurious in many editions of the New Testament 
since the reformation : — in the two first of Erasmus, in those of Al- 
dus, CoUnxus, Zwingiius, and lately of'<4riesbach. 8. It was omit- 
ted by Luther in liis German version. In the old English Bibles of 
Henry VIII. Edward VI. and Elizabeth, it was printed in small types," 
or included in brackets: but between the years 1566 and 15S0 it be« 
gan to be printed as it now stands; by whose authority, is not known. 
See Travis's Letters to Gibbon, and Porson*s to I'ravis. Also Gries- 
bach's excellent dissertation on the text, at the end of liis second vo- 
lume. Abp.Newcomb omits the text, and the bishop of Lincoln ex- 

presses his conviction tliat it is spurious. Elein. of. Theol. vol. ii. f . 

90, note," 
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them to stand, both in point of chronology and absurdity, 
and therefore this mast be considered the least objection- 
able of any, save the first. 

This is what is called the doctrine of, Arianismj from 
^BrinSf its author, and for a little time come very near 
triumphing and becoming the established doctrine of the 
church. 

** It is acknowledged,*' (I am now quoting from Dr. 
Priestley,) <^ thai Anus, in the course of the^ contro- 
versy, had many abettors in Egypt, where the differ- 
ence first arose ; and among them were many persons 
distinguished by their genius and learning, as well as by 
their rank and station in the world. 

^* The emperor Constantine, having endeavoured in 
vain to compose these difierenfces in the religion which 
he had lately professed, and especially to reconcile Anus 
i^nd Alexander, at length called a general council of 
bishops at Nice, the first which had obtained that appel- 
lation, and in this council, after much indecent wrang- 
ling and violent debate, Arius was t^ondemned, and ba- 
nished to Illyricum, a part of the Roman empire very 
remote from Alexandria, where the controversy origi- 
nated. But notwithstanding i;his condemnation, so far 
were the Christians of that age from having any opi- 
nion of the irifallibility of councils, that the doctrine of 
Arius triumphed both over the decrees of this celebrated 
assembly, and the authority of the emperor, who was af- 
terwards induced to think better of Arius. He therefore 
recalled him froni banishment, and ordered Alexander 
his bishop to admit him to communion. But Arius died 
before the order could be executed. 

'^ Constantius, the successor of Constantine, and also 
some othera of the emperors, favoured the Arians,.and 
in those reigns their doctrine was by far the most gene- 
rally received liiroughout the Roman empire. The 
bishops of that profession held many councils, and they 
are acknowledged to have been very full. But at length 
Arianism was in a great measure banished from. ths^^Ls;^- 
man empire by the persecutions oi tVvei ^m^^^wK^X^ww^- 
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sius, who interested bimself greatly in favour 
Trinitarian doctrine.* 

This doctrine, being a kind of medium betw< 
simple humanity of Christ, and the doctrine of tl 
nity, was embraced with avidity, and support! 
zeal. And it is not at all surprising that many, in 
up the doctrine of the Trinity, fall into it. It is 
once fully believed. And, had 1 been more caj 
acting the part of a hypocrite, . I might have s 
knowledged, or, at least, not denied it j for it wi 
mortifying to my pride, as a pubJic teacher, to be 
to give it up. But being convinced that it is m 
how can I quit the world, and be able to say, in ( 
guage of an apostle, ^* I have not shunned to 
unto you all the counsel of God,'' should I cone 
sentiments on this subject ? It is admitted that t 
pothesis is much moi*e congenial to the language oi 
and his apostles, than either of the others which ha 
considered J but no more so than the fii'st hypothi 
giving my reasons, therefore, for adopting the 
will be seen why I reject the second. For all th 
potheses ai*e so I'adically different from each oth 
the truth of either of them must exclude the tnit 
the others. 

In the first place, I wish to have it distinctly 
stood, that I consider Jesus of Nazareth the in 
siah ; him of whom Moses in the law^ and the pi 
did write ; the Christ, the Son of God ; and 1 
lieving, I have an unshaken hope, that I shall ha 
nal life through his name. (See John,!. 45. Acts. 
John, XX. 31.) And believing all this, firmly s 
cerely, without wavering or doubting, do I 
enough to constitute me a Christian believer, < 
Shall it be said that I am a heathen. Deist or 
merely because I cannot subscribe to the dogmas 
man invention ! — ^the creeds of men ? Be it kn 
you, then, O ye sticklers for human creeds ! tl 
tie Son, Ood the Hdy Ghost, three persons mid o 

* Hist. o£ CotTva^X.. p. ^, ^^. 
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Trinity, Triune God, the eternal Three, the human or the 
livi'fie nature of Christ, in contradistinction to any other 
nature which he possessed, together with much more 
which has become the doctrines of the schools, is not 
Bible lang^ULge / And if not to be found in the Bible, 
what are all such epithets but the inventions of men ? 
And if they are the doctrines and inventions of men, 
why should we, as Christians, bow down unto them ? I 
therefore have taken the liberty to enter my solemn pro- 
test against it ; believing such language to belong exclu- 
sively to the doctrine of ^ntiehi^^,' and to no other ! 
Whereas the doctrine wliich I belieS e, and the doctrine 
which I mean to preach, as long as Gt)d spares my life, 
I can express not only in the language, but in the very 
words of scripture ; and in so doing, I express it more 
explicitly than I should in any other words that I could 
invent, or sentences which 1 could coin. 

My reasons, therefore, for believing in the simple hu- 
Bianity of Christ, (which is only another word I use for 
the man Christ Jesus,) are the following : viz, 

Jesus said to the Jews, " If ye believed in Moses, ye 
Would have believed me ; for he w^rote of me." (John, 
V. 46.) Now by turning to the writings of Moses, I 
find tliese words : " The Lord thy God will raise up unto 
tkee a prophet, from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, 
like unto me ; unto him ye shall hearken ; — and I will 
put my words in his mouth, and he shall speak unto 
tiiem (the house of Israel) all that I shall command him." 

SDeut. xviii. 15, 18.) These woi"ds are applied to 
'hrist by St« Peter and St. Stephen. (See Acts, iii. 22, 
[ 23. vii. 37.) Now did not Moses write truly ? and w as 
[ not this prophecy fulfilled in Jesus ? Yes. And if* so, 
• am I not justified in saying that Jesus was this very pi»o- 

Ijihet, that he was of their brethren the Jews, and, being 
. the seed of Abraham, and the son of David, he was like 
unto Moses ? Consider him as much more eminent in 
station as you please ; but eminence in station never 
makes an unlikeness in nature. The k\Tv^ wv Wv^ ^^c^^-cfc 
is of the 8ame nature as the beggar oiv t\v& ^>»\^k^« V> 
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Jesus is not only called a man^ but a pi*ophet, in many 
places of the gospels ; and it does not appear that this 
language was ever offensive to any one i»-Uie days of the 
apostles. For every body took him to be a man during 
his abode on earth. And even when he performed mii-a- 
cles, those who saw them were not like the superstitious 
natives of Melita, who first took Paul for a murderer, 

. and then for a god, (Acts, xxviii. 4, 6,) but they ** glo- 
rified God who had given sttch power unto men.'* (Mat. 

" ix. 8.) 

Jesus frequently«tyles himself the son of man, as well 
as the son of God, He is also said to be the son of Da- 
vid, saxdthe son of Mraham. He is called a man event 
after his ascension. ** He (God) hath appointed a day in 
which he will jduge the world in righteousness, by that 
man whom he hath ordained." (Acts, xvii. 31.) See 
also in the text, the man Christ Jesus. And St. Peter says 
to the Jews at Jerusalem : ^^ Ye men of Israel, hear these 
words, Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
among you by miracles, and wonders, and signs^ which 
Crod did by him, in the midst of you, as ye yourselves 
also know." (Acts, ii. 22.) Now if Jesus be a man, he 
must possess every thing essential to man| a human 
soul, as well as a human body; for what else is roan? 
You would not say that a body, liowever perfect it could 
be made, without a soul, is man. What is it then, after 
all, that constituted Jesus a man ? or is it true, after all that 
we read on this subject, that he was not a man in any 
sense ? Only make out to your own satisfaction what it 
was that constituted Jesus of Nazareth man, and then 
take it for granted, if you please, that it is that certain 
something which I mean when I speak of the mun Christ 
Jesns. 

The, supposition that Christ was a man, does best ac- 
count, as I conceive, both for his temptation in the wil* 
demess, and his agony in the garden. If he were the 
Creator of the world, even in a subordinate sense, what 
was there in the world which could tempt him ? And 

bow could it then be said, mt\\ asvy c^«vwc ^1 truth, that 

he was tempted in all Tjotats \i\Lfc «ks ^^^ «x^t ^^i^ ^^ 
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create the things by which we are tempted ? or has God 
created them by us ? Certainly not. And it is equally 
certain that there is some mistake hei*e on this subject. 
All things pertaining to the gospel, or the kingdom of 
Christ, may have been created with a special reference 
to hjpi, and therefore for him, though he might have had 
no immediate agency in tlieir existence ; aiid admitting 
this to be the fact, I conceive it will siifficientlv justify 
the language of scriptur*e on this subject. Again, how 
shall we account for his agony in the garden, in view of 
his sufferings ? If he was the Creator of the world, and 

^ of course of his own body, how is it possible that such a 
toeing could suffer ? I know of no way to account for any 
saffering, and especially in mind, unless there wei'e a hu- 
man sotU a^ well as body. When Jesus said, " My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful^ even unto death ;" (Mat. xxvi. 

: 38;) what did he mean? Who was? what was? that 
sonlf which was so exceeding sorrowful ? Will you say 

\ that the eternal Jehovah, the Creator and Upholder of 

[ all worlds, was ever exceeding sorrowful, even wnto 
death? Ajid if not, who or what was it? Say it was 

■ the human nature of Christ : and in so saying, if you 

^ have any meaning, you say exactly what I mean by the 

% rmn Christ Jesus. 
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: says Dr. Lardner, << does i^ally annihilate his example, 
^ and enervate all the force which it should have upon 
\ us.'** 

But it may be said that there are some passages which 
^ seem to indicate that Christ had a human body, but not a 
^- human soul. 

^^ John, i. 14. •Bund the word was made fleshy and dwelt 
^' mong us. Here it is evident that the word^esA is equi- 
; valent to man^ as it often is both in the Old and New 
I Testament. *< I will not fear what fUsh can do unto 
\ me." Ps. Ivi. 5. Ver. 11. " 1 will not fear what man can 
do unto me.'' See also Mat. xiii. 20. Luke, iii. 6. John, 
xvii. 2. Acts, ii. ir. 1 Pet. i. 24. 1 John, iv. 2, 3. 2d 

• Letter on the Logos, p. ^. 
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Ep. ver. 7. It is pretty evident that John wrote in op- 
position to the Gnostics or Docetes^ who denied the reial 
humanity of Christ, and said, he was a man in appear- 
ance only. See Dr. Lardner on the Logos, p. 9. 

Heb. X. 5. d body hast thou prepared me. Here it is 
reasonable to suppose that a part is put for the whole. St 
Paul writes to the Romans : " J beseech you, therffore, 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice to Grod.^' 
(Rom. xii. 1.) But will any one conclude from this that 
the Romans had not souls. SiS well as bodies? or that theii* 
souls might be neglected ? At the beginning of the next 
chapter, he says, << Let every soul be isubject to the 
higher powers •/' where the other part of the human na- 
ture is put for the whole. 

These passages, with many others that might be 
named, and some of which will be named hereafter, to 
say the most, will barely apply to the hypothesis under 
consideration, admitting it could be otherwise proved f 
but when such testimony is brought as proofs I think we 
are at least excusable in withholding our assent. 

As it respects the miraculous conception and birth of 
Christ, I am not disposed to object to it, but should be 
inclined to believe it, were the external evidence per- 
fectly clear., It is no more miraculous than the creatiou 
of the first man, or the formation of the first wonuin^ 
and it is nearly analogous to the birth of Samuel, and of 
Isaac I as, according to the account, there must have 
been a miracle in the birth of these also ; especially of 
Isaac, as well as of Jesus. (See Rom. iv. 18 — 20.) And 
if God so distinguished the birth of Isaac, who was the 
heir of promise, it is not at all surprising that the buUi 
of Jesus should be distinguished in a still more extraor- 
dinary manner. 

But, after all, it must not be dif^guised that the exter- 
nal testimony in favour of this hypothesis, does not com^ 
down to us with all that sti*ength of evidence which is 
attached to his public mitiistry. Mark and John write 
nothing ujion the subject : neither is there the least alln- 
8ion to it in all the New Testament, except the narra- 
fives in Matthew and liUke, T>aa ^^v\ftx^ t^l tiaa Im- 
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•oved Version of the New Testament have found such 
masons to doubt the authenticity of these narratives, that 
ley have printed the Whole of them in Italic. There is 
[so a passage in John which it is difficult to reconcile 
ith these narratives. It is a well known fact that John 
^rote the last of any of the apostles. The eai'liest chro- 
ology (that of Dr. Lardncr) states it to have been writ- 
m A. D. 68 : but some put it as late as A. D. 96. This 
writer informs us, that when Christ selected his twelve 
isciples, having chosen Philip, and said unto him, Fol- 
yw iiie^ *« Philip lindeth Nathaniel, and saith unto him, 
^e have found him of whom Moses in the law, and the 
irophets, did NVTite, Jesus of A^azareth, the son of Jo- . 
«pA." (John, i. 45.) John gives us no intimation but 
bat this language is perfectly correct ; nor is there a 
Jingle sentence in all his gospel that contradicts it. For 
dthough he speaks of the Word that was made flesh, yet 
there is notliiiig which forbids the idea of that flesh's be- 
ing the son of Joseph, as well as of Mary. But, after 
aD, the silence of John, and the other apostles, should 
hot be taken as conclusive evidence against the fact, any 
more than it is against other facts not mentioned by him, 
but mentioned by |L<uke and others. Dr. Lardner, whose 
sentiment exactly boincides with my own, in the main 
point on this question, (i. e. that Je^us in every proper 
sense was a ipan,) admitted the authenticity of these nar- 
i^tives, and, I understand, in his memoirs, has written a 
defence of them, particularly that of Luke, which, how- 
ever, I have never seen. I only state the facts as I find 
them on this subject, and my readers must Judge for 
themselves.* 

* There was nothing said on the miraculous conception in the 
public lecture ; neither do I wish ever to make it a subject of pub- 
vc cSsoussion. I choose rather to admit it than dispute it : but do 
4ot consider that the character of Christ essentially depends upon it. 
ie never speaks of it, nor alludes to it, himself; and it is very re* 
Harkable that in all the account we have of the preaching of the 
jostles in the book of Acts, and in aU the Epistles, there U «w tsi^sSk 
Hence on this subject. 

As I bare meBtianed the doubts on thia wib^^cX. \ti V!5ifc\SK:^x«s^ 
Version of the New Testament, it may not be m^Tifs^xXo ^^a^«i ^^^ 
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But, adiTiitting the account perfectly true, it contains 
nothing against my hypothesis, but much in favour of it. 

Jesus was born like other children ; received nourish- 
ment, and grew up like other men ; and, more than this, 

evidence on which those doubts are founded. As it respects the 
narrative in Matthew, it is stated, that, " Epiphanius says that Ce- 
rinthus and Carpocrates, who used the gospel of the Ebionites, 
which was probably the original gospel or Matthew, written in the 
Hebrew language ror the use of Jewish beUevers, argued from the 
genealogy at the beginning of the gospel, tliat Christ was the son oi 
Joseph and Mary ; but that the Ebionites had taken away even the 
genealogy, beginning their gospel with these words: 'It came to 
pass in Sie days of Herod the king of Judea, that John came bap- 
tizing,' &c. (See Epiphanius, Haeres, SO, sect. 13. Jones on the Ca- 
*non, voL i. pt. 2. ch. 25.) The narrative (say they) could not have 
been written by the author of the genealogy, for it contradicts his 
design, which was to prove that Jesus, being the son of Joseph, was 
the descendant of Abraham and David ; whereas the design of this 
narrative is to show that Joseph, the reputed father of Jesus, was 
/ not his real father. This account, therefore, of the miraculous con- 
ception of Jesus Christ, must have been wanting in the copies of 
Cerinthus and Carpocrates, as well as in those of tiie Ebionites : and 
if the genealogy be genuine, this narrative must be spurious. See 
Pope on Mir. Concept, p. 93. Lardner's Works, vol. i. p. 432. H 
this account be true, tiie proper name of Jesus, according to the 
uniform custom of the Jews^ would have been Jesus of Bethlehem* 
not Jesus of Nazareth.*' See upon this subject. Dr. Priestley's His- 
tory of Early Opinions, vol. 4. b. iii. c. 20; Dr. Williams's Free En- 
quiry; Mr. Emerson's Dissonance, chap, i, sect. 3. chap. iii. sect. 2; 
Jones's Development of Events, vol. L p. 365, &c. ; Sequel to Eccle- 
siastical Researches, pt. i. chap. 7, 8. See Improved Version, note 
on Matth. i. 1, 17, and on. 

As it respects the narrative in the g^pel according to Luke, it is 
stated, that, ** though they (the verses containing the narrative) are 
to be found in all manuscripts and versions which are now ei^t, 
yet the following consideriitions have induced many to doubt whe- 
ther they were really written by Luke : 

" 1. The evangelist expressly affirms that Jesus had entered upon, 
or, as Grotius understands it, had completed, his thirtieth year in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius Csesar, chap. iii. 1, 23. See Grot, in loc< 
He must therefore have been bom fifteen years before the death d 
Augustus, A. U. C. 752 or 753: but the latest period assi^ed for 
the death of Herod is the spring of A. U. C. 751, and he died, pro- 
bably, the year before. See Dr. Lardner's Works, vol. i. p. 423-^ 
428, and Jones's Development of Facts, vol. i. p. 36S — 368. Herod 
therefore must have been dead upwards of two years before Chri ' 
Wds born. A fact which invalidates the whole narration, and nu^< 
it impossible (I shoiijild say impToba\Aer) VVxaX^^ NfY^«.T q€ the history 
should have been the writer of \iie ^t^'ianiBajM:^ ^Vv^XfeTs^* ' 
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* increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with 
God and man." (Luke, ii, 52.) 

I shall consider here a few texts which have been sup- 
posed to speak of his pi'e-existence. ThefmihafOod, (Phi- 
lip, ii. 6,) I conceive, denotes his knowledge of the hearts 
of men, and other miraculous powers. This sense does 
wcH accord with John, x. 34 — 36, which see. But though 
he had so great power, he made himself of ^lo repuiatixm: . 
be submitted to the reproach of enemies, and at last to 
death itself. Thus, " tliough he was rich, yet for our 
s^es he became poor," (2 Cor. vii.«9.) His being be- 
fore John the Baptist, I apprehend, is not to be umler^ 
stodd in point of time, but in eminence and station. He 
iDas before me, (John, i. 30,) i. e. he is my chief, or 
juittce, or principal : in v^re^ fMu '9f. 

In this sense he was before 4braham9 (John, viii. 8,) 
Mi in time, but in dignity of station. It is a way of 

speaking resembling that in Rev. xiii. 8 ; *< -of the 

iimb, slain from the foundation of the world.'' See 

also 1 Pet. i. 20. Eph. i. 4. 2 Tim. i. 9. Tit. i. 2. Abra^ 

I ham rejoiced to see the day of the Messiah, and he saw 

I 

' " 2. The first and second chapters of this gospel were wanting in 
[ the copies used by Marcion, a reputed heretic, who flourished very 
f «ariy in the second century. His ^spel was undduhtecUy that of 
I Luke: and he nudntains its antiquity, authenticity, and integrity. 
Marcion was one of those, who, being ashamed of the simplicity of 
^ie gospel, blended it with the wild speculations of an erroneous 
philosophy. But his character was unimpeached even by his bitter* 
^t enemies, till it was calumniated by Epiphanios, 200 years s^er 
his death." 

There are several other reasons g^ven in the note, particularly the 
Evangelist's making no allusion to these remarkable incidents in his 
prtfyce to the book of Acts, (see Acts, i. 1,)— the difficulty in rt- 
^nciling it with the prophecies concerning the Messiah, that he 
?i^u)d be the offspring of David and of Abraham, (the Jews hav- 
*^ no female ^nesuogies,)— there being no allusion to any of 

KCK laets in either of the succeeding histories of Luke, or in 
y other books of the New Testament— the style of the two first 
Adapters being different from the rest of the history — ^the date <\€ 
|ke enrolment, ch. ii. 1, 2, being a great h\stOTvc^a\d\mc.\3!l^?f,^<::.^^.\ 
'^^mt th^ ti^'j'<6«9Qn«i^iiove la€»tioned :s&eixi\o^>^^ 
^ S&sJutpnjffed Y&sasm, note om Ijoik^ \. 5» «x\JLJc£cw 
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it, u e. by faith, and was glad. Compare John, viii. 56. 
with Heb. xi. 13. 

John, xvii. 5. .And now, Father, glorify thou me 
Tvith the glofy, which I had with thee before the world 
was* " But this,'* says Dr. Lardner, " according to 
the Jewish phraseology, may be very well understood^! 
the glory, always designed for the Christ by the immuta- 
ble purpose of God.*'* 

The glory for which Christ here prays, is the reward 
of his obedience, ver. 4. / have finished the work thm 
gavestinetodo. .SlndnoWfO Father, glorify thou me. Com- 
pare this with Phil. ii. 9. Heb. ii. 9, 10. xii. £• Lokej 
xxiv. 26. 1 Pet. i. 10, 11. Acts, xxvi. 22^ 23. Rom. i. 
3, 4. All of which is in perfect harmony with the idea 
that the glory of the Messiah was subsequent to bis obe- 
dience and sufferings on earth. 

And Dr. Lardner further observes, tlrat Augustinj 
who has largely considered the words of John, xvii. 5, 
and in so doing, quotes Eph. i. 4. Rom. i. 1, 4^ under- 
stands them of Christ's human nature, and explains 
them in the same manner as above.f 

It was the opinion of some of the ancient writers of 
the church, whose Christianity was blended with the phi- 
losophy of Pythagoras and Plato, that Christ, or the 
Son, appeared to the patriarchs, and was often sent upon 
messages to men by the Supreme Being, before the 
times of the gospel. But where is the proof of this? 
Answer : It does not exist. But the sentiment is com- 
pletely overthrown by the vtry first words of the apos- 
tle in the epistle to the HebreWs : which see. He says 
God spake in former times by the prophets ; but in these 
last days Aos spoken unto us by his son. See also Heb. H. 
1, 2, 3, 6. 

As I am obliged to crowd much matter into tiiis lec« 
ture, many passages are only referred to, which I wish 
to have psuticularly examined by the reader ; who ought 

* Let on the Log^s, p. 16. See i\Bx> Grotuu ^v^tiVk'^^^^sMM^^ 
f AugoBt. fn Joan Evang. cKp.l7. tr. cn. ti.^« «Ak.l^^Qn\«>ssK 
S. p. Z 
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not to tliink he has read the lectui-e at all, until he has 
examined all these passages ; i. e. unless they should be 
already ^familiar to him, and perfectly in his recollec- 
tion, ' 

There are other passages which speak of Christ's be- 
ing sent. from God, t'oniing from Gt>d, and returning to 
God, &c. all of which, it is supposed, alludes to his pre- 
existence. But it is also said, Tliere was a man sent 
from God, rvhose name was John: (John, i. 6:) Yet 
none ever supposed that JbAn came directly from heaven. 
See also John, xvii. 18. xx. 9,1. As "my Father has sent 
me, so send I you. But, after all, Jesus, by way of emi- 
neoce, is the Sent of God, as he had the highest commis-. 
sion ever given to mian. See John, iii. 34. iv. 34. v. 23 — 
38. X. ^6. 

John, xiii. 3. and xvi. £7, 28, is explained by chap, 
viii, 42; where it must be i>erceived, I think, that by 
Christ's coming from God, &c. his divine commission is 
intetnded. " 

The reproaches, contradictions, sufferings, and death 
of Christ, are often set before us in the scriptures ; and 
if the Logos, that high and exalted spirit, in the \Arian 
sense, was the soul of Christ, it is diffictdt to account for 
its not being stated more explicitly. 

John, i. 1. iu< ^tcq '«i> ?ioyci, Jnd the word was God. 

This passage, when considered in connexion with ver. 
14. and the word was made flesh, 'S^*c. it is acknowledged, 
presents a difficulty : not a difficulty, however, which 
affects the main question ; but only in the application of 
the term, A«y«$, word. 

Dr. Lardner, whose work lays before me, undei*stands 
the Logos, in the fii*st verse, to refer to God the Father, 
tiie Greator'bf all things ; and, of course, the ci*cation 
here spoken of, that of the material world. << I am of 
o[Hnion," says he, \^ that Chd here is the same God that 
was mentioned before. St. John used a gradation. Fii*st 
h^ says, the Word ttoj always, before all time. Then 
he adds : and was with God : and, lastly, that he was 
God himself." This is undou\>tedVy e\iVY^\^ *^> Vj W\r. 
beginning, we are to understand bcjore oXl \\t£v^> «»^^ ^^ 
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all things were made by him, (ver. 3,) the creation of tlic | • 
material woHd. 

But Dr. L. Carpenter, in a late publication, wk> 
agi*ees with Dr. Lai*dner in the main question, gives this 
text a different construction. He supposes that by the 
Aey»«, tFord, which was with God, &c. and was made 
flesh, &c. we are to understand Christ, and none else; 
and that by in the beginnings we are to understand the 
commencement of tlie gos|)el dispensation.'**' 

Who shall decide, when doctors of such emiiicnt learn- 
ing and respectability disagree ? 

I am inclined, however, rather to lean to the opinion 
of Dr. C. on this subject, as I tliink it best comports 
with the very words of this evangelist on a similar, if 
not the same subject. 1 John, i. 1, 2. <* That which 
was from the beginning, which we have lieard, which 
we have seen^vith our eyes, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled of tlie word of life* (For 
the life was manifested, and we have seen, and bear wit- 
ness, and shew unto you that eternal life which was with 
the Father, and was manifested unto us.'*^) This ap- 
pears to me to be a full and complete comment on the 
^rst chapter of John's gospel. And although it refers 
to tlie life which was with tlie Father, and which was 
manifested in his son, (John, v. 26,) yet it is obvioiis that 
he speaks of the son which was from the beginning, (by 

* It was my design here to have inserted a note from Dr. Carpen- 
ter ; but the work ailuded to being in the samQ predicament of that 
of Dr. Taylor, (see note on page 50,) it must be omitted. The fol- 
lowing is taken from a note in the Improved Version, John, i. 3. 
" ^U thing'8 -were done by him. ' All things were made by him.' New- 
come : but this is a sense which Uie word i'ytf$T4 will not aihait. 
Ttf^fott occurs upwards of seven hundred times in the New Testa- 
ment, but never in tlie sense of create. It signifies in this gospel, 
where it occurs fifty-three times, to be, to come, to become, to come 
to pass: also to be done or transacted, chap. xy. 7. xix 36. It has 
the latter sense; Mat. v. 18. vi. 8» xsk. 4/2. xxvi. 6. AU things in the 
Christian dispensation were -done by Christ; i. e. by his authority, 
and according to his direction : and in the ininistry committed to his 
apostles, nothing has been done without his warrant. See^John^ xv. 

4, 5. ' ITithcMJt me ye can do nol\ui\g.* Cwft^^^ce x«5, *t\ 10, 16; 

John, mi. 8; Col. i. 16, 17. Gappe'a V>\aB«\..^<A/v^. Vi— *5a?^ 
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which -he undoubtedly means the commencement of th 
gospel dispensation,) and wliich he had heardf seeuf sav 
handled* These tilings cannot be predicated of God 
who is, and probably ever will be, invisible; i. e* to us 
and perhaps to all created beings. 

But if by the Logos, in the first verse, any thing wa 
meant which is essential to God, it could be nothing les 
than G^d Mmself. That God was manifested in Jesus, b 
his wisdom and miraculous powers, is undoubtedly i 
tnith, whether this^ be tlie meaning of the passage undei 
consideration or not. For Christ ever ascribed all, hi 
miracles to his Father: and in none of the gospels ii 
this done so frequently, and so expressly, as in St 
John's, ch. v. §. The son can do nothing y himself ^ 1m 
what Ite seeth the Father do. See also ver. 97, 30 — 32 
36, 37. ch. viii. 18, 28, 38, 42, 54. x. 29, 30, 35. Al 
these passages would I'ead perfectly clear to us, were wt 
not blinded by the traditions and doctrines of men. Bu 
ou the Trinitarian hypothesis, they are utterly urirecon 
cilable; and on the •flriow. hypothesis, they meet witl 
insuperable difficulties. 

The word was made flesh and dwelt among ns, as hai 
been already observed, was tantamount to saying, tha 
Jesus was a real man^ and lived among us like other men 
in contradistinction to! the opinion of the Gnostics, wh( 
held tliat he was a man only in appearance.. And witl 
this construction, all the difficulties on this subject ap 
pear to me to be very easily reconciled^ 

If it be asked, on what particular account Jesus was 
called the son of God ? It may be answered, 

1. He may be emphatically called so, (admitting the 
testimony true,) on account of his miraculous conception 
and birth. (Luke, i. 31- — 35.) 

2. Jesus is the son of God,, on account of the special 
Commission given him by the Father, and extraordinary? 
qualifications bestowed upon him, in order to his fulfil- 
ung it. (Jon* 3C. 36. Mat. iii. 16. Mark, i. 10. Iiuke^ 
iii. 21, 22. John, i. 32—- 34. Acts, iii. 34.) MA then 
^haU come forth a rod out of the stem of J^^^t^ o?j^ 
brancA shaugrow mU (^ his root. AviA, tlie s-prnt oj \\\a'U: 
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shall restupan him, tiie spirit of jvisdom and understand- 
vig, the spirit of cmmself audjnightitlie spiHt of krwW' 
ledge, aful of the fear of the Lord. Aivd shall wiofee him of 
quick uftderstaiiding in the fear of tlu Lord. Isa. xi. 1 — 
3. Compai^e Isa* xlii. 1—^. IxL 1— 3. and Mat. xii. 17. 
and Luke, iv. 18^ 19. 

3. Jesus is the son of God, and the first bom from the 
dead, on account of his resuvi*e€tion9 on the third day, to 
life and immortality. Rom. i. 3, 4. Col. i. 15, 18. 

4. Jesns is the son of God, on account of his exaltation 
to God's inght hand, and being invested with authority 
and dominion over all flesh, and constituted judge of the 
world. John, iii. 35. v. 21, 22. Heb. i. 1— 3. Col. iii. 5, 6, 

The foi^egoing passages, being all carefully examined* 
will help us to understand the one in Heb. i. 9.. Thou hast 
lorced righteousness and hated iniquity. Therefore God, 
even thy God, hath anointed thee with the oU of gladness 
above thy feUowsj 

Fellows signify companions or equals: but if Jesus 
was the second person of a glorious Trinity, who were 
his fellows whom he* was anointed above ? None but the 
Father, and Holy Ghost could have been his fellows. 
And on the .Arian hypothesis, he has no fellows ; for this 
express reason, he has none whn ever were equal in 
rank. But if he be a propliet like unto Moses, and of 
his brethren, the Jews, then Moses and the Jewish pro- 
phets were his fellows. Ho was anointed, however, 
(for Christ signifies anointed,^ with the oil of gladness, 
above them all. 

It is cm the hypothesis of Jesus' being a real man, and 
t>n tliis only, that we can realize the force of his exam- 
l^le. If be was a being so far above tis as the Arian hy- 
pothesis supposes, how can we expect to attain to the ex- 
ample which he set in the worid ? I queiy whether any 
one with such views does expect it; and it is doubtful, 
therefore, whether there is any j'eal exertions to attain 
unto it. 

But if he was a man, what hinders his example, all 
except the working of miracV^Sj b«sa Vs^m^ attained 
Httto by msmi 1 
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Tlie evidence of the redirection of man, as being 
{H*e(iicated on the i^esuri-ection of Clirist, on every sup- 
position, excepting, that of his being a real man, seems 
to lose all its force, St. Paul laid the whole stress and 
force of his argument, (1 Cor. xv,)in favour of the re- 
surrection of the dead, upon this single fact ; viz. the 
pesun'ection of Christ. Now if Christ wci'e not a man 
in every sense of the word, I see no force in his argu- 
ment. The power that has raised one man to an im- 
mortal state, can certainly raise all men io the same 
state: but how does the resurf-ection of the Being, by 
whom man was created, prove the i*esurrcctjon of any 
otlier being except iiimself ? IM^ese are difficulties in my 
mind, to say tlie least ; but then, at tlie same time, I do not 
consider4iiese difficulties as absolutely disproving the fact. 
It is the want of evidence, after all, that is the greatest 
difficulty with me. And I see nothing to be gahied by it> 
were the Arian hypothesis ti^ue. 

But if Jesus be a man like ourselves, then we can say, 
in the language of St. Paul, (2 Cor. iv, 14,) " Know- 
ing, that he, who raised up the Lord Jesus, shall raise us 
up also by Jesus, and shall present us with you.'* For 
as the Fatlier raiseth up the dead and quickeneth ; even so 
the son quickeneth whom he will. (John, v. 21.) 

It is on this hypothesis, and, as I conceive, on this 
onlv, that we can account for all the innocent infinnities 
of Je^us — his passions, his suffering, and death. There- 
fore let all tlie house of Israel know assuredly 9 that God 
hath made tliat sameJestis^ whom ye liave crucified^ both 
Lord and Christ. (Acts, ii, 36.) Not, ano^Aer Jesus, but, 
that same Jesus who was crucified. 

The apostles (if we may except St. Stephen and St. Paul; 
Mien they had a vision of Christ) ever prayed to God, 
Sis distingtiished from Christ ; as he directed them : In 
thit day ye sliatl ask me nothing: (John, xvi. 23 :) and 
thiB they did altM* his resurrection and ascension. See 
Acts. iv. 23, 30. They lifted up their voices to God and 
^aid: Lordf thou art God who hast made heaven and 
earth, and tlie sea, and all tliat is thtrdn. — Jlu4 wn» \»c^ 
he^M their threatenings^ and garni unto th.'i} ^r^tMinni^^ 
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with all boldness they may speak thy word — and that sign 
and waiulers may be done in the name of thy hobf chU 
(servant) Jesus. 

From tlie above, and from all that has been said, it i 
evident that the apostles, and all who conversed with ou 
Lord, before and after his resurrection, considered liir 
in no other light than simply a man approved of God^ h 
signs and wonders which God did by htm* (Acts, ii. 22,) 

" From this plain doctrine of the scriptures,*' say 
Dr. Priefitiey, *^ a doctrine so consonant to reason an( 
the ancient prophecies, Christians have at length com 
to believe what they do not pretend to have any concep 
tion of, and that which )<: is not possible to frame a mor 
express contradiction. For while they consider Chris 
as the supreme eternal Gt)d, tlie Maker of heaven an) 
eaHh, and of all things visible and invisible, they more 
over acknowledge the Father and the Holy Spirit to hi 
equally God, in the same exalted sense, all thi*ee equal ii 
power and glory, and yet all three constituting no mon 
than one God."* - 

Having, therefore, shown. that the unity of God, and 
the htimanity of Christ, is clearly tlie doctrine of the 
scriptures, wc shall take notice of a few of the writings 
of the first age of the church on this subject. 

<< The members of the Jewish church were, in gene- 
ral, in very low circumstances, which may account fi» 
their having few persons of learning among them ; on 
which account they were niuch despised by the richci 
and more learned gentile Christts^ns, especially after tiie 
destruction of Jerusalem, before which e^rent all th« 
Christians in Judea (warned by our Saviour's prophecies 
concerning the desolation of that country) had retired to 
the north-east of the sea of Galilee. f 

*« In general, these ancient Jewish Christians retained 
the appellation of Nazarenes, and both Origen and Epi- 
phanius acknowledge that the Nazarenes and Ebionites 

* Hist. Corrupt, vol. i. p. 3, 4. 

f This quotation, and all which follow in this lecture, beiiig taken 
£rom Dr. Priestley's JKstory of CoTTu|)tions, vol. i. I shall only refer 
to lAe authors referred to in tYi&t v^oyV« 
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Were the same people, and held the same tenets^ tliougfi 
some of them supposed that Christ was the son of Jo- 
seph as well as of Mary, while others of them held^hat 
he had no natural father, but had a miraculous birth."^ 
Epiphanius in his account of the Nazarenes (and the 
Jewish Christians never went by any other name) makes 
no mention of any of them believing tlie divinity of 
Christ, in any sense of the word. 

<< Almost all the ancient writei*s who speak of what 
they call the heresies of the two first centuries, say that 
(hey were of two kinds ; the first were those ijufit thought 
that Chidst was a man only in appearance, and the otber 
that he was s^ mere man.f TeKuUian calls the former 
Oocetce9*^ (which is the same as the Ghwsticsi) << land the 
latter JBMonitesJ^ (These latter are believed to be those 
»^ho held to the true doctrine of the scriptures in this 
particular, but were considei'ed as heretics in the days of 
rertuUian.) 

^< Austin, speaking of the same two sects, says, that 
the former believed Christ to be God, but denied that he 
«ras man ; whereas the latter believed him to be man, 
but denied that he was God. Of this latter opinion 
Austin owns that he himself was, till he became acquaint- 
ed with the writing of Plato, which in his time were 
translated into Latin, and in which he learned the doc- 
trine of the Logos. 

^* Now that this second heresy, as the later writers 
called it, was really no heresy at all, but the plain simple 
(ruth of the gospel, may be clearly inferred from tlie 
apostle John taking no notice of it, though he cen- 
sures the former, who believed Christ to be man only in 
appearance, in the severest manner. And that this was 
the only heresy tlmt gave him any alarm, is evident from 
ius first epistle, chap. iv. ver. 3, where he says, evertf 
mrit which c&iifesses that Jesus Christ is come in thejlesh 
Ay which he miist have meant is truly a man) is of God. 
On the other hand, he says, every spirit which confesses 

• Haer. 29. Optra, vol. i. p. 125. 
f Lwdner's Htst. of Heretics, p, 17. 
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not tlmt Jesus Christ is come in the Jlesh is not of God^ and 
this is that spirit of Jlntichristf^ tvhereofye have heard that . 
it shovM come, and even now already is it in the world* 
For this was the iirst corruption of the Christian religion 
by the maxims of heathen philosophy » and which pro- 
ceeded afterwards, till Christianity was brought to a 
state little better than paganism. 

<^ Athanasius himself was so far fi-om denying that 
the primitive Jewish church was pi-operly Unitariaih 
maintaining the simple humanity and not the divinity of 
Christ, thftihe endeavours to account for it by. saying,* 
that ^ all the Jews were so firmly persuaded that their 
MessiSih was to be nothing more than a man like them- 
selves, that the apostles were obliged to use great caution 
in divulging the docirine of the proper divinity of 
Christ.' But what the apostles did not teach, I think 
we should be cautious how we believe. The apostles 
were never backward to combat other Jewish prejudices, 
and certainly would have opposed this opinion of theii*s, 
if it had been an error. For if it had been ^n error at 
all, it must be allowed to have been an error of the great- 
est consequence. 

<< Those who held the simple doctrine 6( the humanity 
of Christ, without asserting that Joseph was his natural 
father, were not reckoned hereticis by Irenseus, who 
wrote a large work on the subject of heresies ; and even 
those who held that opinion are mentioned with respect 
by Justin Martyr, who wrote some years before him, 
and who, indeed, is the first writer extant, of the gentile 
Christians^ after the age of the aposUes. 

" The manner in which Justin Martyr speaks of these 
Unitarians, who believed Jesus to be the son of Joseph, 
is very remarkable, and shows, that, though they even 
denied the miraculous conception, they were far from be- 
ing reckoned heretics in his tiihe, as they were by Ire- 
nieus afterwards. He says,f < there are some of oar 
profession who acknowledge him' (Jesus) < to be th« 

* De Sententia Dionysii, Opera, yo\. \» ^. SStk. 
t Dial. Edit. Thirlby, p. 235. 
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Christ, yet maintain that he was ^iXo^ «y%«3rd$, a mere 
man.* (And by this term Irenseus, and all the ancients» 
even later than £iisebiti8, meruit, a men descended from 
manS) ^ I do not agree with them, nor should I be pre- 
vailed upon by ever so many who hold that opinion ; be- 
cause we are taught by Christ himself not to receive pur 
doctrine fh>in men, but what was taught from the holy 
prophets and by himself.' 

(This language has all the appearance of an apology 
for an opinion contrary to the general and prevailing 
one. Were not the holy prophets men? and did not 
Christ say, My doctrine is not mine^ hut his tliat sent me ? 
and did he not prove that doctrine to be of God, by the 
signs and wonders which God did by him 9 To receive 
therefore the doctrine of God from Christ, or from the 
holy prophets, i. e. Jrom men, is one thing ; but to re- 
ceive the doctrines of men^ is another, and a very differ- 
ent thing. 

Justin Martyr proceeds,*) * Jesus may stUl be the 
Christ of God, though I should not be able to prove his 
pre-existence, as the son of God who made all things. 
For though I should not prove that he had pre-existed, 
it will be right to say that, in this respect only, I have 
been deceived, and not to deny that he is the Christ, if 
he appears to be a man born of men, and to have become 
Chiist by election*' This is not the language of a mail 
viery confident of his opinion, and who had the sanction 
of the majority along with him. 

** The reply of Trypho the Jew, with whom the dia- 
logue he is writing is supposed to be held, is also remark- 
able, showing in what light the Jews will always consi- 
der arty doctrine which makes Christ to be more than 
man. He says,f < They who think that Jesus was a man, 
and, being choseft of God, was anointed Christ, appei^ 
to me to advance a more probable opinion than yours. 
For all of us expect that Christ will he bom a man from 

• • • • 

* Dial. Edit. Thirlby,p.^^5»^^5. 
t Ibid, p. 235. 
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many (a^^^eixt^ f| w^^^th^ and that Elias will cpme 
to anoint him; If he therefore he Christy he must by 
all means be a man bom of man/ 

<< We find nothing like divinity ascribed to Christ be- 
fore Justin Martyr, who from being a philosopher be- 
came a Christian, but always i*etained the peculiar habit, 
of his former profession. As to Clemens Romanus, wh« 
was cotemporary with the sq)ostIes9 when he is speaking 
in the highest terms concerning Christ, he only calls him 
the sceptre of the majesty of God.* Whether Justin Mar- 
tyr was the first who stai-ted the notion of the iM*e-esist- 
ence of Christ, and of bis sopcrangelic or divine nature, 
is not certain; but we ai'e not able to trace it any 
higher. 

" All the evangelists," says Irenseu8,f have delivered 
to us " the doctrine of one God, and one Christ th^ son 
of God ;" and invoking the Father,:j: he calls him tht only 
God ; and according to several of the most considerable 
of the early Christian writet^, a common epithet by 
which the Father is distinguished from the Son, is that 
he alone is at;7«;^*«5, Grodof liimsdf 

" Origen, quoted by Dr. Clarke,§ says, < to them who 
charge us that vve believe two Gckis, we must reply, that 
he who is God of himself (fivl»^fi) is the Chd (o 5ms) ; 
for which reason our Saviour says, in his prayer to the 
Father, that they may knomv thee^ theatUy true Bod. But 
whatever is Grod besides him who is so of himself, being 
God only by a communication of his divinity, cannot so 
properly be called (« J^*«$) the Godf but rather (^tt() a 
Oodi* The same observation had before been made by 
Clemen^ Alexandrinus, who also calls the Son a creature, 
and the work of 66d.\\ 

f* Novatiah says,^ that < the Sabellians make too 
much of the divinity of the Son, when they say it is tliat 

* Epistle, Section 16. f Lib. 3. cap. 1. p. 199. 

f lb. cap. 6. 4 lb. p. 5. 

9 Sandii Micleus Hist EccV 'P* ^4. 
f Contra. Celsum, lib. 6. p. 3U3. Bee 92bM> cv^. *^.«ci^ ^^. "iikV 
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of the Father, extending his honour beyond bounds; 
They'^dai'e to make him not the Son but God the Father 
himself. And again, that they si^knowledge the divinity 
of Christ in too boundless and unrestrained a manner.^ 
. " Arnobius says,* ^ Christ, a ,God, under the form of 
. a man, speaking by the onler of the principal God.' 
Again,! * then at length did God Almighty, the only 
God, send Christ/ Such language as this was held till 
the council of Nice. 

>* Origen candidly acknowledges these adherents to 
the doctrine of the strict unity of God, pious persons 
Qpik^^ea^). Hence, says he,:|: we may solve the scruples 
of many pious persons, who through fear lest they should 
make two Gods, fsdl into false and wicked notions.'' 
(These wicked notions, I apprehend, were the simple truth, 
but a truth which did not suit the philosophical turn of 
Origen.) *< He endeavours to relieve them in tiiis man- 
ner. * This scruple of many pious persons may thus be 
solved. We must tell them, that he who is of himself 
God (etvjo^sci) is God with the article, (« ^f««.) but that 
Christ is God without the article, (-^foO' ^ ^^'^^ ob- 
served before. How far this solution of the difficulty 
was satisfactory to these pious unlearned Christians, 
does not appear. It does not seem calculated to remove- 
a difficulty of great magnitude." (It is very M'ell known, 
however, to tlie learned, that in John, i. 1. ^30$ is usi^^I 
without the article ; xMt ^sog '«» A«y*$, andt/ie ward it us 
a God.) 

But, lest I should swell this work beyond my proposed 
limits, I must omit many quotations which would be to 
the point, referring my reader to the work frona which 
they are taken : and shall close this lecture, which is 
already too long, in tlie words of Lactantius^ whosays,§ 

<* Christ taught that there is one God, and that he 
alone ought to be worshipped ; neitlier did he ever call 

* Ad Gentes, Ub. 2. p. 50. . f P- 57. 

i Clarke on the Trinity, p. 302. 
§ Institutionuni^ lib. 4. cap. 13. 
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imaelf God, because he would not have been true to his 
ust, if, being sent to take awajr gods, (that is, a ihulti- 
iicity of gods,) and to assert one, he had introduced an- 
her besides that one/ Because he assumed nothing at 
1 to himself, he received the dignity of perpetual priest, 
le honour of sovereign king, the power of a judge, and 
le name of Grod.'' Here I shall dismiss this subject : 
lid now, let the reader judge for himself. 
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Because tlie creature itself sWl be delivered from the bondage 
of corruption, into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 

KoM. viii. 21. 

AS has been proposed, we are now prepared to speak 
fully of the salvation of man, in the highest sense of the 
woi-d ; or, as it is expressed in our text, the deliverance 
of tfie creature (which was made subject to vanity, &c.) 
from the hojidage of corruption^ into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God. But I regret that I am now obliged 
to abridge what I have written on this subject, as the 
proposed limits will not admit of my inserting the whole. 
I cannot dispense, however, with inserting hei'e a few 
thoughts (which were written several yeai*s ago) on the 
justice of God ; as they have an immediate reference to 
this subject, and therefore may not be an improper intro- 
duction to this lecture. . For if tiiey should contain ^. 
recapitulation of some of the ideas in the foregoing lec- 
tures, it is thought to be not only excusable, but perfectly 
admissible and proper in this place. 

Serums Thoughts on the Justice of (rod respecting the Fail 

and Restoration of Man. 

God is one aiwi ixoiyisible : and it is conceived, 
that a Being infinitely perfect must be infinite in all his 
attributes : — ^yea, this is a self-evident proposition : — and 
if such a Being be infinitely good, as well as perfect, 
no one attribute can be opposite to another ; for each at^^ 
tribute is consistent with the infinite perfection of all the 
i^st There can be but one nature in the Deity, 
though that nature may be variously mcidvfifiA^ ^^ \a»^ 
vHrious qualities or properties, «k& Vt o^^^aXR^ <sv^ ^sKset- 
ent beings, or on the same Vieuv^ Vet ^vN&«««^ ^vs^xsss. 
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tances 5 but all those modifications spring from infinite 
'oodness, as their source, and tend to promote the best 
;ood of each individual object in the great system of 
miversal being ; for as nothing can act contrary to its 
wn nature, so as the nature of God is infinitely good, 
very act of his, whether it be considered an act of wis- 
iom, mercy, benevolence, or ^'wstice, must be considered 
n act of i7tfinite goodnesSf Infinite gQodness, or bene- 
olence, (which are about, if not quite, synonyinous,) 
as been defined, and, I think, justly, thus : " infinite 
enevolence cmisists in a constant detenniiiation in God, to 
that, in all caseSf by which the greatest possible gocd and 
apjnness of the universe niay be promoted,*'* If thei^efore 
le above definition be correct, and if it be conceded tiiat 
rod is infinitely benevolent, which none will deny, then 
11 that can be rationally inferred from " a constant de- 
jrmination in God, to do that, in all cases, by which the 
reatest possible good and happinesis of the universe may 
e promoted," rationally results from the nature and 
liaracter of God. And, furthermore, as justice is an at- 
'ibute of Deity, as well as mercy, the exercise of jus- 
cc, in God, as well as mercy, is an exercise of ** a con- 
ant determination'* — to do good; therefore, all that 
ould be inconsistent with such ** a constant detenhiaa- 
on," would be as inconsistent with the justice as it 
ould be with the mercy of God. In treating, there- 
)re, on the justice of God, let it be remembered that we 
re treating on an attribute that springs spontaneously 
om ^^ a constant determination in God to do that, in 
II cases, by which the greatest possible good and happi- 
ess of the universe may be promoted.'* But as there 
i^e some who hold that *< the greatest possible good and 
appiness of the universe** do not necessarily imply the 
greatest possible good and happiness*'* of each indivi- 
nal that compose the universe, let us reflect, for a few 
loments, and inquire — whether the gi'eatest possible 
oil and misery of t\iG universe would not necessarily ini- 
!y the greatest possible evil and misery of each indivi' 

* Dr. Strong, m answer to IiT.\\>3tnJCvft^T\. 
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dual ! It appears that this is as self-evident a propos 
tion as can be named. But if any think otherwise, I 
them inquire further ; if the greatest possible eroil of tl 
whole do not necessarily imply the greatest possible ex 
' of each iiidividv^^ and the greatest possible good of tl 
whole do not necessarily imply the greatest possib 
good of each individucd, theq wherein does the differenc 
consist between the greatest possible good and the grea 
est possible eoU ? Pause ! — ^reflect ! — consider ! 

Again: As benevolence is ** a constant determine 
tion,*' &JC. 80 justice, in God, which is one branch of hi 
nevolence, is a con^ton^ determination, &c. that is, it cor 
siantly determines whatever it does determine ; therefoi 
there never was a time, nor ever will be, when the jus 
tice of God could, or will, determine, or even suffer an 
thing to take place, which will not eventually terminat 
in the ** greatest possible good and happiness" of hi 
ci«eatures. We shall therefore, 

I. Consider the justice of God, in what is commonl 
termed the lapse, or fall, of man* And, 

IL Attempt to showthatitis not inconsistent with pur 
and strict justice that the self-same ci^eature, man, shouli 
" be delivered from the bondage of corruption, into th 
glorious liberty of the children of God.'* 

I. The fall of man has generally been considered al 
together a creature m^t, as though the wisdom, justice, o; 
benevolence of God was not in the least consulted or ex 
ercised on the occasion ; but rather it was in oppositioi 
to every attribute of Deity except his foreknowledge 
and therefore his wisdom and power were only exercisei 
in providing a remedy. Not that he was under the leas 
obligation to man, after he bad sinned, but it was ai 
" out of his mere good pleasure !'* Here, as will b< 
made to appear, is the sole Jundamental error in divinity 
It is an error, to which all others, of consequence, maj 
be traced* It is unreasonable, unscripturad, and verj 
pernicious. It is unreasonable : 1st. Because it sup- 
pose tliat man by one act of disobedience forfeited 
every right and title to the divine favour ! that It ^^>a&^ 
have been just in God to have cast m^ixi oS !&t^t\i^^ ^^^ 

N 2 
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' out any i-omcdy ! Siliy, It In unrcasonubU' : BecSi^fr? 
diiiiiiH thv inin-al irlatitrn liotwptn G<i(l iiiul liU rrcaturts: 
for ir (j*itl wci-c limit;!' any oUIi^atioii to man in cniisc- 
([uencc Mi' tliat t-t-Utfioii nliicli exittteil lirlwccn liini an<l 
tlinn by crcatiun, ami hi conscijiuiicc of man's beiitji;iil- 
tageliici' tlepcnilnit on hini) then that obligation iniut Ik* 
as pennaiiciit as this itlafiim aiid ilfiieiideiice, which cut 
neither be iiicreasictl or iliiniiiiHlitu by any ac;l of th» 
(ii-catuii?. But it is t^-ideiit tliat if Goil » ci-p over ui 
any obligations, «r, in other woi'ils, il' it were evi 
siatttnt with his justice to bestow Ta^ otirs un nmn in 
w!(|ueiice of ivlatioii ami Jc|)eniIeiK*, it is equally c«n- 
Hist^-nt with hin justice tu bestiiw tavoiirii on theiti nov ; 
for all the i-elaUon. in consequence of creation, exists 
now, between Goil anil Ins ci'catiii'eRi that there ev4'r ditlj 
and man is aa miicli depeiult-nt on Gwl now as lie ever 
was, tiie fall of man nntnilbstaiiiling. Sdly. It is BD- 
reasonable: bccauKc itsii|iposes,;ifjtwand niercj/ tu 
two opiKisite attributes in the Deity, notn itlirttatidii 
tbey come fVom the same sotii-ec : and \u: know tlHlt " 
^ame r<ii[ntaiii eannot send Ibi-lh salt water uid i) 
sweet tilings and bitter; yi'taccoiiling to thiH{iro|HMit 
it wouldbe jtiBtinOod toeantbis disobedient cliiUIn 
clemally! but no one will pretend that in so doing In- 
would be meiriful — nor ran it be of any good or use U 
the 8iifil-rer, to be endlessly suffering ! 

This pvupositiun is unsrnpturaj : for there we an* 
taught Uiat " the crcatui-e was made suliiect to vanity, 
not willingly, but by reiusonof him who liath Hnbjixteil 
the same in hope :" (Rom. ^ iit. 3U ;) but this projiosi" " 
supposes man's imperfidion is sin ; or *■ his inoWil^ ta 
crimiiuUity." The scriptures teach us tliat («od lavei 
while we were dead in trespiisses and sins : but tfib 
positiun suiipcjsiiH that God loves iioiir but holy bci 
aud it wunld not be inconHistrnt witli ids jnstirc to 
thuse who are otherwibic cndlcssh' mlsiM-nblt.' ! But, ttliuf 
all. 
This ;)i-(tj)ositiQn is pcrnicioun. Lei us statu it >j 

in full, as it Jrequeiitiv ani cowimmAy '»j^VA^_ 
yteopaequfjicc i.f tlie'lall. £q||""^ 
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to the divine favour, and it would have been just in God 
to have cut him down as a cumberer of the ground, and 
cast his soul into hell, where he must have been misbra- 

BUS TO Ail. ETERNITY ! 

Now, upon serious reflection, it must be evident that 
such a principle is very pernicious ; because we cannot 
conceive of any thing that would be more pernicious, if 
it wei'e only to be once put in practice, as far as it might 
be, among men. What would be the practice upon such 
a principle ? Let us examine it with candour and atten- 
tion. A man has a family of childi'en, who, we will say, 
have all disobeyed him; (and where is there a man 
whose children have not disobeyed him more or less ;) 
and what is the consequence ? According to the princi- 
ple under consideration, they have forfeited every right 
and title to the loving kindness of their father ; and all 
that he does for them is "out of his mere good plea- 
sure 5" justice has no claim for them ; but it would be 
no more than just in him to turn them out in the street, 
and leave them to perish ! Do hot, kind reader, startle at 
such a practice ! especially while you adhere to tlie prin- 
ciple ! for it is certainly just to endeavour to imitate 
God ! and it will be no more difficult to justify, to your 
understanding, natural death, inflicted on a child by an 
earthly parent, than to justify eternal death, inflicted 
by the Father of our spirits ! And if you would not be 
willing to have such a charge brought against you, think, 
for one moment, what a chai'ge is brought against your 
Maker ? For it is said of him, that, in consequence of 
the disobedience of his dependent offspring, his justice 
demanded their eternal death ! If this were just in God, 
why may not the same thing, as far as it is practicable, " 
be just in man ? Now look at the idea again. Would 
not such a practice be pernicious among men ? Would hot 
you call such a man a monster ?—l( he dealt in this man- 
ner by his children, and they, or any of them, should die 
in consequence, might he not be indicted for murder ? 
And would the court suffer him to coYftfcm «xA ^^^V\sv 
his defence that his children wew tf\^^>a^^vB«v\^ ^^^ 
would the jury clear Mm on t\\\s ipc^\«WL^^ "^^^ ^>ixs^^ 
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they would not! Where is tlic uliligation of tbep 
wliich exiHtfrl ariteriui- to the obctlieticc or t]i«nl>pilioii 
tit' the child ? Is not the Tiither umlei- mumf obligiUiosfl 
liiscliildivn. in coiiscqucnco of his being the incaiiSi a 
der God, of giving tlioni life and existertre ! And r 
thia oUligation be oblit^i-ated by any act of the chT 
\o, surely, it cannot ! Fur this obligation itocs not J 
pend on any act of the chilrl for its existenW) and ther 
tbrc it cannot be dralrojcd by any thing the child t 
do. The .smallest capacity ^vill be able to see thatadr 
iav relation, only in an infinite degree, exists betw 
God and man by creation, aa exists betw(>en a father and' 
bis chihiroii; and as this relation exinteil hefoiv the fall 
of man, itcoiild not be dcstt-oyed by it. Theretbi-e even 
ihe strict justice of God, wiCbiintany regard to his rtierr\ 
or other attributes, never cmild retjuire mo nmcli ng;uin- i 
any one as to make him a loser by hifl existence. 'Jli- 
same spirit of justice that Mould have rctjuin-d no mm Ii 
against any creature sui tn make biin u losejby lli^ 'M- 
ence, would have reqiiii-ed tliat such aci-PJilur-e^lmi ■' 
have had a being; unless it can be just t^i briii,;; :■■ • \' ■ 
tiireintu existeiice merely t'rtrtlic sake of makiii- ■ i 
^tei-ablc! It la altogether a mistaken idea of jn ■ < ' 
Huiiptjse that man, or even an indi\idual of tin- i. m, 
family, ever Justly deserved anything fnmi (iini ■u.n 
would not terriiinat<^^ in the *' gi-catest jtoKtiiljj'.' gootl a 
happiness" of such individual. Such an idea of just 
cannot be supported by sciiptuiT., reason, <»r the ni ' 
of thingH ; and for sucti a principle to be put in pn 
among men, would bo tlio most pcnncioun to socifiljr i 
any tiling wc can possibly coiireive : and to h'"~~'^ 
sncli a principle attaclied t« the Deity, in givihr 
cbaractxip as much worse than that of n vmrarrert \ 
elenud misery is worse than natiirtU dmth ! But »I 
not the woi-st <'liaractei' tliat is given llnr Fatlwr of t| 
spirits of all flesh : to that of o-ufUtf, under tha f " 
name «f Jjtsfice, has been added tliat of paiiial" 
the false name of iiiprcjf .' It U nnt KUggMtnly 1 

^tbat Hny hotiy ever mcanttiiW ' 

■^■^^^ Makttr : No, cliarilj. 
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the state of man, that he often, either ignorantly, 
msiderately, does that, which his better Judgment 
recoil at the moment he is brought to see its im- 
>ty, (And perhaps the reader may begin to con- 
hat the writer of this book is such an one ! But, 
;ader, suspend your judgment for the present^ and 
I a little further.) ^ 

ik seriously and candidly, for a few moments, on 
jracter of a man who should pronounce a sentence 
ishment and death on his children for one offence ! 
» complete his character, notwithstanding his sen- 
3f banishment, and of course a luigering death 
need on all, and notwithstanding they had all dis- 
5 and in this sense were equaUy criminal, and by 
tttence equally deserved banishment and death, yet 
doAvn calmly and deliberately, and selects out a 
his favourites ! them he reclaims i them he re- 
and them he prepares for the enjoyment of his 
while he wreaks his vengeance upon all the rest, 
•aise of his vindictive justice !" Thus adding par- 
to crueltyf under the deceptive name of mercy ! 
*, if such a character in man would appear odious in 
reme, you must be sensible that such a character 
» the Deity is changing ** tlie glory of the incor- 
B God into an image made like to corruptible 
(Rom. i. 23.) It will be perceived by all, that 
of mankind must finally perish, God either left 
rithout a remedy, or else with only such a remedy 
which he knew would finally prove abortive, 
re is another consideration wiiicb will not only 
:be perniciousness, but the absui*dity of such a 
le. It is univei^ally acknowledged, that when 
ade man and gave him his powers and faculties, 
"i foresaw all the consequences of such an act : if 
not, and any of those consequences amount to an 
\ evil, it is evident that he gave those faculties at 
aite risk ! but if he did foresee the consequences, 
necessarily follows that he designed all those con- 
ces. There may be consequences, \\ovjc^^y, ^^iXvvkXv 
lot design as an mdf but only aa a nioaij w mta-^^ i 
(/. And if he designed all thoae coTOe^vv^wc^^ vs^ t 
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idttliat is ii gotiil will Hiirceed uml u^el'haUn^c I 
then the idraof giviitg siicli powci-a and ruc'ultid| 
I while |)0SHe!iHiii^ bucIi foi-oknowleilge, dws not J 
ite agninst a '■ rtiiistaiit dctcriaination Ui du thstti 
caseH, whereby the greatest possililc gimd and hu 
H of the unlvei'sc may be promoted :" hut if MH 
!se consequences are or will he iiifiniU'Jy evil, tfaenfl 
inly the idea of God's giving those powers and B 
ties with such forekiiuwleiige militates against (Ri 
good character. But peiiiaits some may Soy ttiil 
onglit not to have been laken for graiitcd. tlisit kj 
"* nvlcdge of the rimHe<|ueiices of an :i 
s a design in tliu^e consequences , ^ 
proved. Then he it so; foraltli' 
_jiear8to me mora self-evident, yet i 
^eptihle of proof. So I'l^r us man i-Htioiiuily J 
consequences of his actionSf he designs lib 
quences : {icrhufis they may not be tlie main! 
in view, yet none of those coiisajucncrs arcfl 
with that main eud, unless his own aii he in itBeirtn 
sistent, Tlus eveiy one knows from espei-ience. 
a man takes his axe and cuts a tree from its stock| 
rofrt, does he not design tbeynli of tliat Irw? 
purely; although the fidlof theti«e may nut be his n 
object. M'Leii a man takes dowTi' an old bnilding, i 
he itul design to make a dust? Certainly, he doeefl 
though his main ot)Ject may he to erect a tuw fin 
Again : If a man were tn put into the hands of lits i 
a dose of poison, sufMcient to destroy its life, kiMW 
ut the time, that tlic cliild wonhl drink it* nltw 
he mIiouUI connnuiid it otherwise, would any ottc x>7j| 
he (lid ni>t lirsign tlie death of his chilil ? Let COnsc 
■c the answer. This r'ule will hold };»iod in all c 

ben iiuA made man, and gave him bis pu»«rafl 
itilliefl, knowing at the Lime ihe consi-quenuies. hn 
(I those consequences, let them be ^oimI or bad n 
many of those consequences are hatl in tlwinac 
linlcsn it bf aihnitM'd IbW, they are all destj»ne*) as a| 
fo .t gTralvf f^KiA I Iran etuiW \v.ivo Vtn 
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the permission of an act productive of sqch conse- 
;es is derogatory to the character of that Being 
letermines " to do that, in all cases, whereby the 
est possible good and happiness of the universe may 
omoted/' 

n a mother forget to have compassion on her suck- 
" Yea," saith God, " they may forget !" One 
ir is so unfeeling towards her suckling, that she 
^s it to the flames with her own hands, without 
• pity or compassion — another equally forgetful, and 
js cruel, knowing the weakness and imbecility of 
hild, leaves it to crawl into the fire itself! How can 
: be Justified ? Shall one say that her child was dis- 
ent ? and therefore deserved such treatment ? And 
the other say that she commanded her's not to. go 
the fire ? that she forewarned the child of the awful 
tquence, if it disobeyed; but it would not mind her; 
herefore it went at its own peril ! Or shall they 
be justified by saying. In what we have done, we 
only imitated God ! No— rput the most favourable 
ruction upon their conduct ppssible, and they are 
cruel mpthers! " Yea, they may forget, yet will 
[ forget thee.'* (Isa. xlix. 15.) No more thei'efore 
to be added, to show that the idea that man ever 
I, on any principle whatever, be justly excluded 
the divine favour, is most pernicious in its practice, 
it little now need to be said to show the justice of 
in ^what is called) the fall of man. It is evident 
^ man had not been ^* made subject to vanity," he 
r could have become vain: man, however, was not 
ible for his being thus made ; it was rather his mis- 
ne (if it may be called one) than his favU. The act 
t)d should prdudice no man : he means every thing 
h he even suffers to take place, for good. No man 
be blamed for what exists in his mind, originally 
onstitutionally, any more than a man is blame* 
for a natural defect in his body ; as an impediment 
s speech^ a hardipf or s^ crooked f}ot / Aa GsA Sa. 
iteljK good, as well as juat, \t w^a jx^VvevVvklV^ ^^\sv.- 
CAte every possible good to \v\a cv^«toKC^^% ^^^^^^ "^ 
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eveiy possible good which they were capable of r< 
ing. And if God foresaw that a good could be coi 
nicated to man by making him " subject to vanily,' 
and corruption^ and that this good, in raising him 
the dead works of sin^ and delivering him &om tlii 
ruptible state, would more than overbalance the e 
sin itself, then for God f lo^ to have made man subj 
vanity, would have been to withhold all that good ^ 
he foi'esaw could be thus communicated. Thus, 
wei'e just for God to bestow every possible good on 
consistent with his nature, tlien it was just to maki 
subject to vanity ; i. e. if it be admitted that good v 
the final result. 

The attribute of mercy never could have beei 
played, had it not been for the introduction of sii: 
the' moral system. Thus, <* the law entered that tl 
fence might abound : but where sin abounded, grac 
much more abound ; that as sin hath reigned unto i 
even so might grace reign through rigliteousness. 
eternal life, by Jesus Christ our lord.*' (Rom. ^ 
21.) A father puts his son an apprentice to lei 
trade in wldch he is to use edge tools ; he knows tl 
subjects him to be wounded \nih every tool he take 
his hand, and that he is more liable in consequence 
inexperience. But he calculates on the beneJU o 
trade, and that overbalancing the evU which he rs 
ally expects will be met with in obtaining it, he ex 
his son to the evil for the sake of the good. Now 
good to his^son in putting liim to work as an appre 
or.not ? His conduct is surely justifiable. But a 
ting that he foreknew that the first day of his ap 
ticeship his son would so wound himself that he wot 
a cripple ever after, i. e. as long as he should live^ ^ 
his conduct then be justifiable ? i. e. in apprenticing 
with this foreknowledge ? It surely would not. 

Once more : If we suppose that mankind, or at 
any of them, in consequence of their existence, < 
rience ninety-nine degrees of evil and misery to a 
dred degrees of good and happiness, and it should ( 
nue in the same ratio duYvug \Jafc wlvole of their i 
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ence, yet this one degree of good and happiness is as 
good as one degree in liim who enjoys the <^ greatest 
possible good and happiness;" and this one degree of 
good that overbalances the evil is as much the &ee gift 
of God, and is as positively good, as though no evil had 
been experienced. These creatures, whose sufferings 
come so near balancing their enjoyments, (but not quite,) 
will etemaBy have cause to praise God for their exist- 
ence, notwithstanding all the evils they have experienced 
in consequence. On the other haiid. If mankind, or any 
of them, experience ^fiore evil and misery than they do 
good and happiness, and this should continue to be the 
case during the whole of their existence, the evU which 
overbalances the good is aspositively evil as though they 
had experienced no good at all. They will eternally 
have cause to rue their induction into the world, smd say^ 
it would have been much better for us not to have had an 
existence : And if their existence be no benefit to them, 
then certainly they are under no obligations of gratitude 
for it. Therefore we cannot conceive how it could have 
been just in theDeity^ who must, in consequence of his 
omniscience, have seen the end from the beginning, to 
bring a creature into existence under such circumstances, 
that^ notwiliistanding he must necessarily exist, yet it is 
not only possUde, but it is certain^ he will experience 
more evil and misery than good and happiness in con- 
sequence of his existence. 

It may be objected, here, that some of the brutal 
creation experience more pain and misery, in consequence 
of their existence, than they do ease and pleasure ; and, as 
they have no future state, they are the loser by their ex- 
istence. This, however, is a proposition that remains to 
be proved ; and therefore ought not to be taken for grant- 
ed, by any one, witliout sufficient evidence to support the 
istct. In the first place, we do not know that those crea- 
tures have no future state : the scriptures are rather in 
favour of their future existence than against it :* but, 
admitting that they have no future state, it wo^iM.^^ vsa&b.- 

* See Psalm cl.6, ^iev.NA*5i» ^ 

o 
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possible to prove that any one of them has liioi^ pabi 
than pleasure ; because we cannot know the quantity of 
either, which any one of them enjoys. And even if it 
could be proved that some of them exist only to languish 
a few hours in pain, and then be as though they had ne- 
ver been, this would prove nothing against the moral and 
eternal existence of man. For, " Are ye hot much bet- 
ter than they ?'* (Mat. vi. 26.) No one will pretend that 
the sufferings of animals are inflicted as a punishment 
for any crime ; and as 

« ■ ■ t he Universal Cause 

" Acts not by partial, but by general laws ;" 

So if thei'C be more ease and pleasure, than pain and mi- 
sery, in a whole species of the brutal creation, it helps 
to suppoi*t our argument^ for natural pain, when it be* 
comes intolerable, destroys all sense, and therefore 
ceases to be pain. Let us inquire which is the most con- 
duciv e to life, pleasure, or pain ? — if the former, then 
the bare existence of life, even for a short period, is 
a demonstration that there has been anl)verbalance of 
ease and pleasure sufficient to sustain life for that pe- 
riod : and pleasure is pleasure, let it arise from what 
source it will. Life itself, therefore, in those animals 
we are pleased to call irrational, is a demonstration that 
tliere is as great a balance in favour of pleasure and 
happiness as there is in favour of life ; although all those 
pleasures may be nothing more than the pleasures of 
sense. But the pleasures of sense will never satisfy the 
desires of a mind destined to a state of immortality : no- 
thing but spiritual food can support a spiritual and eternal 
existence : and as man is destined to live etei*nally, he 
must be fed with the " bread of Glod which cometh down 
from heaven and giveth life to the world : if any man 
eat of this bread he shall live for ever." (John, vi. 33, 
51.) On these premises, we may 

" Vindicate the ways of God to man." 

// God foresaw that, tiotmt\is\aLiAm^\\v^\»i\^ 
Ja wbicb be was pleased to p\ac^\a^iv^ (J^««v^\sjL«t^V^- 
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kss in his infant state than the beasts of the field,) he 
should not only be able to raise him from this state, 
but (by carrying him through all the scenes of trouble 
incident to this state of vanity) should cause him to 
experience much more of his divine goodness, and shoiild 
finaUy bring him to the enjoyment of much more happi- 
ness, than what he otherwise could have enjoyed ; then 
certainly it was not only consistent with the justice of 
Grod, but also consistent with his love and mercy, to sub- 
ject man to all the inconveniences, -and even miseries, at- 
tending this mortal life. 

II. We shall now attempt to show that as it was con- 
sistent with the justice of God to make man subject to 
vanity, so it is not now inconsistent with the same justice 
to dcdiver him from this bondage of corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. 

Let us inquire here for what purpose did God make 
man svbjed to vanity ? I have introduced these words 
several times, and although the reader undoubtedly re- 
collects the text, yet perhaps it will be well to quote it in 
this place. *< For the creature was made subject to va- 
nity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath sub- 
jected the same in hope : because the cteaJture itself also 
shall be delivered from the bonda^ of corruption, into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God." The ori- 

Sirial word rendered creature^ in the above text, is ren- 
ered creation in the 22d verse. <* For we know that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now.*' In Scarlett's translation of the New Tes- 
tament, the above text, with the preceding verse, is 
translated thus : << For the earnest expectation of the 
creatuni* is waiting for the revelation of the sons of 



* The Greek word is %rtvt%^ ktisM^ and is thus defined in the Greek 
Lexicon : Ktibis, rerum creatarum umvertitast the whole created uni- 
verse, or the universe of created things. Ktisib, totum^enua kumU' 
num, the whole family of man ; totufn, the whole, every part of, ^^- 
nu8, a kindred, breed, lineage, extraction, race, stock, or family ; hu- 
mantffii, belonging to mankind, belonging to a rational creature. The 
reader will therefore see that if any wora in the ^b\& caxv tsv^casv ^^ 
creation^ or the whole human family, this word TnRX%t\ wA."8S\x^^* 
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Gk)d ; ^because the creation was subjected to vatiityj not 
}y choice, Jb«t through him who subjected it;) in hope 
;hat even' the creatum itself will be freed from the bond* 
Lgeof corruption, into the glorious freedom of the chii- 
Iren of God. For we know that the whole creaMon 
^roaneth together, and laboureth in pain together till 
K)w/' For what purpose then was man, or the creatum, 
nade subject to vanity ? Was it tliat he might not be- 
come vain ? Was it necessaiy that man should be made 
lubject to vanity, that he might wA become vain ? Or 
vas it that the goodness of God might be more fully ma* 
lifested in delivering man from this state of bondage 
nto the glorious liberty of the children of God? If the 
atter, which is evidently the truth, then it was not only 
onsistent with the justice of God that inan should be 
bus subjected, but the same justice now requires that 
nan should be delivered from this coiTuptible state 
greeably to the original purpose of God. For even 
houM we admit that God was under no. obligation to 
lave made this promise, that is, << that the creature it- 
elf (or the self-same creature that was made subject to 
canity) shall be delivered," yet having made this promise, 
ustice to his word now requires that it should be faith- 
iilly carried into effect. 

[WhtU follows in this lecture is prindpaUy extracted 
rom a discourse written in ISO69 mi the same subject, and 
vhich I have been often solicited to publish.} 

But several queries here naturally arise. Why did not 
jod place man in this glorious state in the first place? 
inhere was the necessity of his being made subject to va- 
dty ? Why could not all tliis evil have been prevented ? 
3ould not God have created man, and placed him in a 
tate of perfection, from which it would have been im^ 
possible for him to fall ? 

ontained in this word, (which is what was. made subject to vwaaty,}^ 
: be more or less,) shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
ito tZieg'iorious Liberty of tk^ children of God. ^ 
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Answer : It is very difficult for the human mind tc 
conceive of the possibility of God's creating an infinite 
being like himself. For the Deity himself is no more 
than infinite ; and as we receive of his fulness^ (John» L 
16. Col. i. 19$) man could not have been infinite without 
possessing the whole of Deity^ in which case he would 
not have been a separate being from him^ but ^ould have 
been identically the same being, which destroys the idea 
of creation. How, therefore, can we conceive of the 
possibility of two infinite beings, unless we can conceive 
of tvfoir^nities in one infinitiule? Reason forbids the 
idea of an infinite created b^ing, for an effect must be 
dependent on its antecedent cause, but ian infinite being 
cannot be dependent. Then for a being to exist capable 
of multiplying and propagating its kind, he must neces- 
sarily be finite, and de|)endent on an infinite cause. And 
as man must necessarily be finite, so he must necessarily 
be fallible, or subject to vanity. And even admitting 
that mankind might have remained in a sinless state of 
perfection, yet they would have been as much depend* 
ent on God for that state as they are for their exist- 
ence. 

For the proof of this, I need only refer you to tlic 
words of Christ, who, it is agreed, was without sin* 
** Verily, verily, I say unto you, the Son can do nothing 
of himself, but what he seeth the Father do : — ^I can S[ 
mine own self do notUngJ^ (John, v. 19, 30.) Words 
could not have been spoken more expressive of depend- 
ence, in the strictest sense. 

But I will now suppose that it was possible for God to 
have kept all mankind in a sitdess state, as pure as Christ 
himself — ^that God might have placed man in a state of 
as great perfection as human nature will admit, with a 
determination to keep him from falling. Yet, are we 
sure that this would have been for tlie best ? Are we au- 
thorized to say that mankind would have been more 
bappy, under these circumstances, than what they 
tventually will be now? To detennine which, let ua 
look a little into the nature of tYi^ \v^\i^V\i^^^ ^1 Tdass 

oa \ 
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The happiness of rational heings depends on the enjoy- 
mentf and not on the jjossessicwi, of life. It is true, that 
a man must possess life, or he cannot evjoij it. But to 
possess the sensibility of life, without the capacity or 
ability of enjoying it, would be the greatest evil of which 
the human mind can possibly conceive. And for a per- 
son or being to enjoy life, he must be capable either of 
giving or of receiving benefits ; or else be as he is, capa- 
ble of both — of loving, and being loved. Hence we may 
see the propriety of the different grades in the circum* 
stances of rational beings, or human nature. If ail had 
been alike independent, (aAnitting that tliey must neces- 
sarily exist,) gratitude would have been entirely out of 
the question. There could have been no such thing in 
the universe. For if there had been no being in wantf 
no being could ever have given or received .a benefit. 
Some people have undertaken to tell how glorious and 
happy the Deity was before creation, and how glorious 
and happy he might have eternally been, even if he had 

V never created intelligent beings. But if I can forrti any 
conception of the happiness of God before creation, it 
must have consisted in the glorious contemplation of his 
bringing an innumerable I'ace of intelligences into exist- 
ence, on whom he was determined to bestow infinite be- 
nefits. For I cannot conceive of a greater evil than a 
consciousness of an eternal self-existence, without being 
capable of giving or receiving a benefit. 

The glorious attribute of mercy never could have been 
displayed, if sin had not been introduced into the moral 
system. It is not only necessary that finite creatures 
should he dependent ^ but it is equally necessary that 
they should J^ci their de^iendencc, in order for them to 
be filled with gratitude and love towards their benefac- 
tor. And no man can feel his dependence without being 
made fully sensible of it, which he never could have 
been, without experiencing a lapse, or want, either in 
himself, or seeing it in others. It is true, it is not abso- 

lately neccssHvy that a man sYiovM fi^T^^YVfcTvc.^ ^^"ad&k^ \u 
himself f in order to be couvinceA \\\^l\ie V% \jftsscVa\%\sv>^ 
if it were possible for a man to \Vv^ to ».xl aAN^aaKA^^ \^^ 
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without experiencing pain or sickness, and without see- 
ing the effects of it in others, or hearing of such a thing 
as natural death, you would hardly be able to convince 
him, by words, that he was mortal; i. e. subject to 
death. If children were as capable of taking care 
of themselves, the first moment of their existence, as 
they are at twent}'-one years of age, and were considered 
as free at that time, they would have no niore regard for 
their father than for any other man. And on t!ie other 
hand, parents feel the most tenderness towards their 
childi*en, at the time when the children are mostly de- 
pendent on their parental care and attention. 

If this mode of reasoning be just, which, I believe, 
none can deny, then what must be the paternal love of 
God toward his wanting children, who are wholly de- 
pendent on hxtti at all times, and that too in the strictest 
sense ? yea, and infinitely more so, than what the most 
helpless infant can be on its own mother ? From these 
considerations, the love of God toward his wanting de- 
pendent children can be nothing short of infinite. And 
God has placed his creatures in the most likely situation 
to experience and enjoy his infinite love. By placing 
them in the lowest ^ode, in the most finite capacity pos- 
sible, Gt)d can now display all his divine attributes upon 
them I at least, all that can be communicated to finite 
beings. This leads me to conclude that man will be 
more happy, eventu^ly, than what he would have been, 
yea, more happy than what he could have been, if he had 
not been made subject to vanity. 

I apprehend that a capital objection may be started 
here. It may be said that this doctrine opens a door to 
licentiousness. That, according to the premises laid 
down, — ^the greater mi, the greater good/ — ^the more 
sin a man commits, the more happiness he will enjoy in 
ano^er world ! ! &c. 

But stop. Let us not judge too hastily. It does 

not necessarily follow from these ^jy^vcvasss^^ *^^ ^S^ 

must he equally vain, or sinM, Viv orAet \ft \^^ ^m^%S^ 

Iiappjr. But it ia only necessary t\\«A> ^Sl^^xsV^^^ ^'^^ 

m^'ecl to vanity^ or sin. K teumeti v^^^«^^ ^^ wsia» 
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fxposed to TaU intn a pit. inrcslcd with venomous 4 
peiitH, nine of tliem shniild fall in, and w\p. only W t 
ten by a serpent, tlie whole ten wonltl experience i 
danger; and if the same hand of providence that j^ 
vented the one from falling should deliver tlie nine f 
lliu pit( and restore the one bitten to health, all 'W< 
tiave reason to be tliankfnl ; the one that w)iolly escaj 
owes as much for his sftfcty, as the one who was bitten 
does fur liis deliverance and i-estoration. 

Let us now apply this similitude to our present sub- 
ject. The moi-e we can realize the benefits which ^ 
receiie fi-om Goil, the gi-eater baiipiness wc eiyoy. 
tlicpe was no other way, that we can conceive, 
by we conld have realized the divine benefits so well*) 
first to be placed in the very lowest scale of bctn^t 
made subject lo xmnitu, and tlien raised from tliis state J 
the perfect statiu* of a man in CliHst Jesus. Hence ff 
propriety of our being made suhjert to i anity. Wo f 
no constituteil as to be able continually to pai-ticipate | 
the goodness of God, by receiving moral instruirtia 
from every enjoyment of sense : our kintl and benCT 
lent Pai-ent has been please^d to give us such moral ft 
sons of instrtittion as our humble capacities are caps 
of receiving. Anil as wo grow in knowledge and e 
to we ai'e brought to have more and more »f a rctu 
Hcnsc of the goodness of God — discover more and i 
of his wisdom anil love — sw more and moiT of tfco I 
priety of his subjecting us to vanity, to open a£ 
door of ho]}c — whereby he might make vmifS' 

Stays of divine gj-ace, in delivering us from d) 
oudage into the glorious liberty of the chlldii^. 
This brings me to the main subject of this JecM 
To show that the self-sanie creature that wai 
ert to vanity, shall be delivered Ihim the tidndage ufft 
riiption, into the glorious libei-ty of the children of Qa" 
I. Anil Jirstf it may be observed fi-om tlio abovet il 
very little need be sud under tUU head. For it i 
sumed that it has been stiwvin slitsaAii \a V\w t(ffli\i 
stenJine* ami satisfaction «C^h»\wy*rtT,VVi»\>S' 
"Ao was made subject to-vamtj, 'mllituiw'" 
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tiatud beings} or the whole family of human nature* It is 
true the word is in the singular number, like the word ere- 
alion^which^inits most unlimited sense, signifies the whole 
cri^ted universe. There is but one creation : even so hu- 
man nature is one ; of which Christ is the head. And we 
know of no more than one human nature, although this 
nature may exist in a multiplicity of human beings ; of 
which Christ is styled the Jirst bom front the dead. 

Having established the idea of this creature beyond all 
contradiction or dispute, all I wish now under this head 
fey that my friendly auditors, as well as all others, sliould 
admit that the text itself is true. For, admitting the 
^th of the text, it proves all that we wish to have 
proved by it. " Because the creature itself (that is, the 
self •same creature) shall be delivered from the bondage of 
mrruptionJ^ Words could not have been more conclu- 
sive or explicit. Whatever, whoever, and all that have 
been made subject to vanity, or sin, shall be delivei^ed 
from the effects of sin and vanity, which is the bondage 
of corruption. 

Now I am willing that any one should say that this 
creature does not mean aU mankind, if he pleases. But 
it must be remembered, that if any beings can be point** 
ed out, who were not included in the ktith^ creation, or 
creature, spoken of in the text, there is no evidence to 
prove that such beings were made subject to vanity ; and 
if not subject to vanity, certainly they could not become 
vain, and therefore they stand in no need of deliver- 
ance. 

It is presumed that no one will pretend to say that we 
have not put a proper construction upon the text, so far, 
at least : and it is also presumed that no one will dispute 
the truth of it, for if the text be false, I cease to be ac- 
countable. And if the truth of this text may be called in 
question, the truth of many more, purporting the same 
thing, might, with equal propriety, be questioned. As 
the following : *< For as in Adam all die, even so (that 
is, in like manner) in Christ shall all be made alixt^* 
(1 Cor. XV. 22.) If the text iinder coTvAJifcT^S5tfs«v\ifc w^ 
true, I do not know as this is, as vt wa& wSM^^ Vj "^^^st 
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Mune apnstle ; but admitting ttiis to be truth, it 
the same thine as tliu one uitilcr cnnHiUei-ation. 
have pretended that all men died several deaths in t 
of which, however, I am willing to confess my 
ranre ; but adniittitig that all men died ten tboua 
ih'iitiifj in Adam, if this t«\t be true, all TiKn sliall 
iriado ten thousand times alive in Christ ; and whet 
lh<: life or lives given us in Christ ai-e better, or not 
good, as that or Uiosc which were lont in Adunt 
reader mu8t judge. If by Adam, in thia text, ia mc 
the earthy maii, t can very easily conceive how that. 
' 1 Adam : and if by Christ is meant a qnicket 

rit, it is not diflicult to underataud liow tiiat all 

e alive in Chi'ist. 
I shall, Iiowever, introduce here aomc further sc 

e testimony, to prave the certainty of the salvatiu 

The first promise of Grod, which seems to indicate 
!&ming Messiah, is contained in the denunciation of I 
on the head of the deceiver. " It (the seed of the 
man) aliall bruUe thy head, and thou shalt bralM 
lie«l,'' (Gen. iii. J 5.) A liitiise on the heel, |mw( 
great, is a curable wound ; but a bruise on tiie i 
(autlicientJy gi-eat) produceth deatb. Hence we rau 
ihe New Testament, " As the cttildren ai-e partakn 
flesh and blood, so he (Christ) took part of the aai 
that tikrough death he might destroy him that had 
power of deatli, that is, the devil ; and deliver tliem ^ 
through fear of death were all their lifetime subJeC 
bondage." (Hcb. ii. 14, 15.) B'mm the above ' " 
iiy, I believe the devil, whatever 
by tlmt epithet, will be finally desti-oyed. Ytw, _ 
nlettfly desti-oyed, so that he will no longer exist : v\ 
E^ils me alxo to conclude that the devil la not a Citp 
■BE God, no, nt)l in any sense of the word, 
^P^Passing on. we reati, that God will not " cum 
"■ground any more for man's sake — while lli«' rortn 
maineth. Meed-time and hurvest shall not rca»c." (C 
viii.31,2S.) Wefiel just as sure of this, thei-eforp, 
'* it is impossible for OodJyf" 
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The gospel promise made trf Abraham is also pre- 
ted on the same immutable principle; and by that 
nise all the nations^ families^ and kindred of the 
h apiB blessed. (Gen. xii. 3. xviii. 18. xxii. 18. Acts, 
15. Gal. iii. B.) The inspired apostle declares that 
jeed in whom the promise is made is Christ; (GaJ. 
L6;) hence all nations, &c. are blessed in Christ the 

of Abraham. That this blessing is not only spi- 
il, but that it contains all spiritual blessings, we are 
red not only from Gal. iii. 8, referred to above, but 
from Eph. i. 3, and on. 

he sweet singer in Israel says, (Ps. xxii. 27,) " AH 
ends of the world shsill remember and turn unto the 
d ; and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship 
re thee.'* This perfectly corresponds with the song 
those whom the i^evelator saw, (Rev. xv. 2, 4,) 
and on the sea of glass, having tne harps of God. 
I they sing/' — (0 how beautiful are the words of 
r song !) — <* who shall not fear thee, Lord, and 
ify thy name, for thou only art holy : for all nations 
1 come and worship before thee ; for thy judgments 
made manifest.'' TMs also agrees with the testimo- 
in Psalm Ixxxvi. 9. ^^ All nations whom thou hast 
le shall come and worship before thee, Lord ; and 
1 glorify thy name." 

tut lest some should say that these prophecies only 
r to the Millennium, or to some glorious reign of 
ist on earth, it may be observed, that there are some 
ons, which, as nations at least, are entii-ely extinct : 

therefore, if all the nations now on the earth should 
ship and glorify the name of the Lord, this would 
fulfil the prophecy ; because there are other nations 
>m God has made. These must also come and wor- 
) befoi'e him. ** And in this mountain shall the Lord 
losts make unto all people a feast of fat things^ a feast 
^nes on the lees ; of fat things full of marrow, of 
es on the lees well refined. And he will destroy in 
i mountain the face of the coveriw?^ c.^jaV w^^ ^S^^i^rs^- 

and the vail that is spread over sSVx\^««s»» ^^ "^"^ 
^tv up death in victory ; «iA V)ftfc \aO^ ^"^^ "^ 
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wipe away tears fh>iii off all faces; and the rebake c 
his people shall he take away firom off all the earth: fo 
Jehovah hath spoken it'* (Isa. xxv, 6 — 8.) Now for i 
conunent on this passage^ turn to the words of St. Paul 
(1 Cor. XV. 54, 55 :) " So when this corruptible shaJ 
have put on incorruption, and this mortal shsdl have pH 
on immortality, then shall be brought to pa$a the saying 
that is written. Death is swaUawed m in victory. C 
death ! where is thy sting ? O grave ! (i J», Q hell /) when 
is thy victory ?'* See also, Hosea, xiii. 14. 

Now if this victory be obtained, and '«^«s» Aodes, tiM 
mansion of the dead, be destroyed, when this mortal puti 
on immortality, it shows that it is after this mortal shal 
have put on immortality, that tliis feast of fat things, &g 
is to be made unto all people. 

As a further corroboration of these facts, read Eph. i 
9, 10. CoLi. 16 — 20, inclusive. 

But the most remarkable passage of all, and one whicl 
cannot be reconciled mth a limited salvation, is (Rev. ?. 
1 3,) in these words : ** And eVery creature which is in hea- 
ven, and on the earth, andunderthe earth, andsQch as arc 
in thesea, and all that are in them, heard I, saying, Bless* 
ing, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that ^ 
teth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever.'' 
Now were I permitted to frame a sentence which woiiM 
exactly comport with my own sentiments, I could not 
frame one more to my liking. This surely is not the 
language of miserable beings, beings in torment; yet it 
is the language of every creature in heaven above, oc 
on earth beneath. « And God shall wipe away all teartj 
from their eyes : and there shall be iio more death, neii 
ther sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain : for the former things are passed away." (Eev. 
xxi. 4.) ** And I saw a new heaven and a new earth :— 
And he that sat upon the throne said, Behold, I make al 
things new.'' Qrer. i. 5.) But, thank God ! I read of iW! 
new hell! and 1 trust for this very good reason : because 
there will be no occasion for any. 

I read, that ** God our Saviour, Will have all men toM 
^gttaif^ and to come unto t\xe Vu&ov^W.^^ ^1 tke trutL*^ I 
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read nothing which contradiets it. Also, " God is not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come 
to repentance and live :'' and j^here is nothing in all the. 
Bible to contradict it. In order for the testimony to be 
as strong against the doctrine for wluch I "contend as it 
is in its favour, we ought to be able to find testimony 
like the following : viz. <^ God our Saviour will not have 
all men to be saved — God is willing that some should ut^ 
terly perish; and that all should not come to repentance 
and live !'' Bat such testimony does not exist : and 
even if it did, it would not prove the contrary of that 
for which I am contending. It would only pi*ove that 
the scriptures contradict themselves, and therefore can ' 
be no longer the rule and guide of our faith. 

If the scriptui*es only contained as strong proof against 
the salvation of all men as they do in favour of that glo- 
rious hypothesis^ it is my humble opinion, not only that 
they would be, but that they ought to be, discarded by 
every ration«il mind. Let us read, "God so hated 
the world, that he sent ^^^ only begotten Son into the 
world, not to sare the woi'ld ; but that the world through 
him might be condemned I^\ said mio vyould trust in such 
flcriptur*e for salvation ? Answer : Not one. Now, to 
the eternal praise of our heavenly Father, in gratitude , 
let it be written as with the pen of a diamond on each 
of our hearts, that exactly the reverse of the above sen- 
tence are the words of Christ. . 

But as we would not wish to inti*oduce evidence more 
than sufficient to prove a fact, I shall dismiss this ailicle, 
and come to the last thing proposed ; viz. 
, 2. To point out this deliverance; and show by what 
ineans it shall be carried into eif<^ct. 

Perhaps none would object against the idea of the 
whole creation^ 8 being delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption, in a natural sense, provided it could be proved 
that a part of them would afterward be consigiied over 
to endless misery. This (according to scholastic divini- 
ty) appears to be agreeable to sound 0RTHonoiLX%\*^*^^i^ 
even the wicked shall be delWereAiirom >(Jsvkvy ^v»s^%^^^ 
tJicir bodies prepared by the aVmVgJafcj ^>n^^ ^^ ^^^A^*'^^ 

p 
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idure endless pain and suffering in a lake of naatorial 
[*e and brimstx>ne. But such ones do not consider that 
1 inconniptible andimmartal being is not susceptible of 
iffering. They do not consider that there are some 
lings, of which the human mind can conceive, which are 
apossible (Heb, vi. 18,) eyen for a God to perform, 
uch are those things which arc contrary to his nature; 
' contrary to the nature and fitness of things. JEow can 
1 immortal body suffer ? For that which causes pain, 
? annoys the body, must, if continued, finally produce 
dissolution ; and an immortal body cannot be dis- 
)lved. M sufftiing must he dtlier tolerable or intolera- 
e : if tolerable, it may be endured ; if intolerable, it 
lust be short. For tlie very moment tiiat pain or suf- 
iring becomes intolerable, it destroys all sense. And as 
iiin naturally serves to imbecilitate, or weaken the con- 
:itution, it must, as a natural consequence, if continued, 
Bcome intolerable. Hence suffering must eventually 
?ase, upon any cal<?ulation whatever. A full convic- 
on of this has led some to suppose that the second death 
ill be a second dissolution of the body — ^that the wick- 
1 will not be raised with incorruptible, but with corrupt- 
de bodies, and therefore die a second fime, in a natural 
snse. This idea appears to have arisen from a ground- 
5ss conclusion that tlie wicked will suffer in a natural 
Bnse after tiie resari*ection, in a lake of material fire 
nd brimstone, or in hell; but as the scriptures do 
iot justify tlie idea of a corruptible resurrectioih I shall 
ake up no more time respecting it. 

It is now taken for granted, and I believe all will con- 
ede to the idea, that a deliverance from the bondage of 
orruption, in a natural sense, can be riothi^ig short of a 
leliverance from a mortal to an immortal istete ; from a 
lorruptible, to a state of incorruption ; in which state no 
>eing can possibly sufier in a natural setise, any more | 
han light can suffer by the power of darkness. 

But the deliverance from the bondage of corruption, 
rf which the text more particularly speaks, is a deliver- 
mce in a moral sense ; that is, a deliverance into the fb* 
Various liberty of the cJiildrcu o/ God. And. what kind i 
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of Kberty is this ? Is it liberty to sin ? — ^to commit 
all manner of abominations ? No ! The children of 
Crod, in a spiritual and moral sense^ have not, nei- 
ther do they wish for any such liberty. Hence a de- 
liverance from the bondage of corruption, in a moral 
sense, is a deliverance from sin. It is a deliverance from 
vanittf — ^from foUy, ignorance, envy, hatred, injustice, 
Cruelty, bigotry, falsehood, superstition, pride covetous- 
ness, and all the corruptions that infest the human heart. 
This is what the creature shall be delivered from. And 
what other deliverance does he stand in need of? A de- 
liverance in this sense would be a deliverance from the 
lowest Aett/ (Psalm Ixxxvi. IS.) 

Christian liberty is the liberty of serving God in sin- 
eerily — of loving him with aH the heart, soul, mind^ 
might, and strength ; and of loving our neighbours as 
otirselves--*-of doing good to all men as we have oppor- 
tunity, and recommending it more especially to the 
household of the faithful — of doing unto others as we 
should wish and reasonably expect them to do unto us» 
under a change of circumstances— of feeding the hun- 
gry, clothing the naked, mitigating the circumstances of 
widows and orphans in their afflictions, and of living 
lives unspotted from the world. This is^ pure and unde* 
filed religion, in the exercise of full gospel liberty ; 
(James, i. 9,7 ;) and the gospel (viz. the good tidings of 
great joy which shall be unto all people) gives no other 
liberty but this. And this is the liberty into which the 
creature, (jtTiff-jj, totnm genus humanumf) the whole race 
of mankind, SHALL BE DELIVERED. 

Here, again, I am obliged to throw out a number of 
pages, in which I attempted to show by what means this 
deHverance will be carried into effect ; and yet, after all, 
I shall extend the work beyond my pi*oposed limits. 

I have only room to say, in general terms, thdt, as the 
diseases of tlie body are mere privations of health, so the 
disorder of the mind are all merely negaiive, a lack or 
want of their contrary viiiiues ; the same as d!axk3Miss.>a. 
nothing more than the absence or 'w^vji oS. \v.^\^ ^>&sbckr» 
ignorance, Mly, injustice, Yiatve^, cwi^ > ^^*k,- ^^^^^ ^^ 
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the want of knowledge, wisdom, jjiistice, love, mercy, 
&c. and, therefore, tliese are the sovereign remedies for 
the mind. Yea, all the remedies for the moral maladies 
and vices of tlie human heart, are to be sought for in 
their contrary virtues. These are the remedies which 
were manifested in Jesus ; and therefoi'e he is made unto 
us wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemp- 
titm : (Cor. i. 30 :) i. e. he becomes so by his example; 
and in the observance of which, we find a deliverance 
from sin. 

I might here speak of the glorious consequences of 
this deliverance ; which can be nothing short of the 
final emancipation of all rational beings fi'om the bondage 
of sin and death, into the life, light, and liberty, of the 
children of God; but, for reasons befoi'e given, I must 
hasten to a close. 

The doctrine herein inculcated rests on the divine and 
infinite prescience of Jehovah — ^the immutability of his 
counsel, and the perfection of his nature and designs — 
all concentrating in infinite and eternal goodness. 

By this system, we are enabled to behold a God, infi- 
nitely good, as well as great 9 whom we can worship with- 
out distraction. According to this system, there is no 
such thing as a secret will in opposition to that which is 
revealed — no need of racking cjne's imagination, to dis- 
tinguish between permissive and decretal events — no 
events too small to come undtr the divine prescience 5 
and none foreknown which were not designed to be — ^no 
imperfection or defect in the great whole ; nor in the se- 
veral pai-ts only when considered in their ^ separate capa- 
city, so that their relation and connexion are not fully 
discovered. All is harmony in God, its several parts 
have their proper place, and all is perfect No evil but 
what shall be eradicated ; no vice but what shall be over- 
come by virtue ; no hatred but what shall be removed by 
love; no death but what shall be swallowed up in victory : 
and no devil but what shall be destroyed by Christ! 
(Heb. iL 14,) When tlicvse things arc accomplished. 
tAen, GOD9 who is liOVH, sh^Jl ^^^ aU \w olU ^ Cov, 
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LECTURE VIII. 



To ilie lav?" and to the testimony; if they speak not according to 
this word, it is beca^ise there is no light in them. Isaiah, viii. 20, 

FROM th(P foregoing lectures, it will have been per-^ 
ceived^ that the nature of Gk»d is xoye, and that all hia 
attributes partake of this heavenly and divine principle ; 
that he stands in the same moral relation to all rational 
beings,^ and that his purposes are immutable — ^that man 
was made originally subject to vanity, without any choice 
or consent of his own, as he could not have been con- 
sulted about it ; that his sin consisted in his forsaking 
bis state of innocence, and pursuing the path of disdbe- 
dience-— that ^in is a violation of that moral and divine 
law which God hath implanted in the understanding; 
which law is the knowledge man has of moral good ; 
and the transgression of which bringeth death — ^that man» 
in his present constitution and organization, is naturally 
mortal | yet, as death in Adam seemed to be occasioned 
by sin, so sin in others often is the occasion of natural 
death ; yet death, whether in a natural or moral sense^ 
is finally, and fully, the wajre^ of sin — that salvation 
consisteth, 1st, in a salvation from sin ; and of course 
from consequent guilt and condemnation ; and, Sd, in a 
deliverance from death, by the resurrection of man to a 
state of immortality — that these glorious truths have 
been made manifest in and through Jesus Christ, a man 
approved of God by miracles, wonders, and signs, which 
God did by him-^that as God raised Jesus from the 
dead, and hath given him power over all flesh, so it is 
equally true and clear that he will raise up us also by Je- 
sus 5 i. e. even the self-same creatwc^ ^\»sJcl ^^s^ tsa^ 
subject to vanity, not wUUngly » Wt \y^ x^'aawv ^\ssss^ 

pa 
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who subjected it ; and, pursuant to a glorious hope, 
shall deliver us, and all mankind. Mum genus hunumum, 
from the bondage of corruption, into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. 

These things having been proved, and amply support- 
ed by the law and the testimony, there could not now re- 
main even the shadow of a doubt upon the nund, were it 
not for the unreasonable prejudices, the unfounded dog- 
mas, and vain traditions of men. 

That these dogmas ai'e founded in error, is what now 
remains to be proved. It will not be necessaiy to take 
up the various passages, of scnpture on which a contrary 
doctrine has been predicated, and by which, for a long 
period, it has l)een defended. This would exceed our 
limits ; and at the same time might not be so convincing 
a proof, as testimony more positive, and more direct. 

I choose, therefore, in this lecture, to strike at the very 
foundation, or main pillars, on which tlie cruel and imvier- 
ciful doctrine of endless misery is sup]K)sed to rest| and if 
ttiese can be removed, the whole superstructure must fall , 
to the ground.* 

The doctfine of endless misery is grounded principally 

on certain equivocal and coua ertible terms used in the 

holy scriptures : fwhich words, in the original, convey 

no suchddeas :)-— To give the doctrine, therefore, a fiill 

^fCB.d complete refutation, little more is necessaify than 

• This lecture is the substance of two discourses which were de- 
livered at Langdon, N. H. July 22d, 1805, and were immediately 
printed, and remain to this da^ unanswered. The substance of 
those discourses was again pubUshed, in a different form, in the 
state of New York, in 1816. And at each publication the learned 
clergy have been respectfully called upon to show wherein these 
statements are incorrect. They have not seen fit to do it ; and, it is 
believed, for this good reason, because they know Uie statements are 
true. 

As, therefore, the most important facts contained in this lecture 

have been inore than thirteen years before the public, andyefremain 

uncontroverted, they now come forth with this additional evidence 

of their truth. Because it is fair to presume, (the /acts here stated 

hejngso important in themselves to the cause of religion,) tiiatif 

thejr could have been contradicted, 'wH^k axv^ c^\qkuc ^1 ^VSjeace^ 

tbey would have bee.n before this txm«. 
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b^^elj to define and explain those words on which tlie 
doctrine is supposed to rest. 

These woiils may be classed as follow : viz. 

1. Words which signify the supposed place of tor- 
ment. 

2. Words which signify the nature of punishment. 

3. Words which signify the duration of punishment. 
And, 

4. Words which signify the nature or disposition of 
God in the infliction of punish^ient. 

1. Words which signify the supposed place of never 
ceasing torment. 

• The supposed [dace of punishmeat is generally called 
Hell! But my readers will be astonished when they 
see what little grounds the clergy have had to suppose 
this word signifies a place of never ceasing tormant in 
another state of existence. 

Sell is a Saxon word, and originally signified very 
near, if not exactly^ the ^ameas the Greek ^^as, hades^ or 
Hebrew h)mi scheol, 2i concealed or unseen place 9 and 
therefoi'e was a very proper word to be used in the trans- 
lation.* 

The best mode of understanding the word is to I'efer 
to all ^he passages where scheol ovJiades is used in the 
original. 

Mkides is used upwards of fifty times in the Septua- 
gint, in the books of the Old Testament; fourteen times 
in the Apocrypha 5 and eleven times in the New Testa- 

ft 

**"AJ^«5,*A»^W, (as the word is spelt in Siimer and ffesiod,) obscure, 
darA?,»im«6fe, from «,neg. and i^><ip, <a«ee. [literidly, mtwccw.j 

" The imdnbls receptacle or mansion of the dead, in general. 

" Our English, or rather S€ixo7i, word Jfell," (says Lord King, as 
quoted by Parkhurst,) " iii its original signification (though it is now 
understood in a more Umited sense) exactly answers to the Greeh 
word Hades, and denotes a concealed or unseen place; and thii» sense 
of the word is still retained in the eastern, and especially in the loest- 
em, counties of England; to hek over a thing, is to cover it. See 
Lord King's History of the Creed, ch. iv." - Doddridge on Rev. i. 
18. UeU is used for the Heb. *71Wy, or Greek. «^ti^» vsv V%. -iki^.V^^ 
15- Jr. 15. Ixxxviii. 3. Izxxix. 48,accot^tiClo\\ieQ\^^\v<^^^:Kw^^ 
tion retained in oar Jituj^." See PaiWiMm^!^ ^t«^«. V««.. >av^«' 
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ment^ about one third of which are rendered the gravCf 
in the common translation. Literally, it is evidently 
used for the mansion of the dead. But, figuratively, 
it represents darkness or sorrow of the mind. 

Jacob says, (Gen. xxxvii. 35,) " I will go down into 
SiRiB^, (hadeSf helU or the mansion of ih^ deadi) to my son 
mourning." He could not mean a place of torment: neither 
could he mean a single grave, for he supposed his son to be 
torn in pieces by wild beasts: but he undoubtedly meant 
the general state of the d^ad, let that be what it Ihay. 

David says, (Ps. Ixxxvi. 13,) <« For great is thy mer- 
cy toward me 5 and thou hast delivered my soul fi-qmthe 
lowest lielV^ Here sclieol or hades is used in a figura- 
tive sense. It undoubtedly means the deepest fiction. 

I have examined every passage in the Septiiagint and 
Greek Testament where the word «^5, ^i{£3, is u$ed, 
and cannot find it used in any sense.essentially different 
from the two passages which I have named. 

1 Sam. ii. 6. << The Lord killeth and he maketh alive: 
he bringeth down to hqdes^ and brlngeth up.'^ See also 
Tobit, xiii. S. Wisdom, xvi. 13. xvii. 14. These books, 
although not canonical, will show in what sense the word 
hades was used at the time they were written. 

2 Sam. xxii. 6. << The sorrows of hades compassed me 
about ; the snares of death prevented me.'* Ps. xviii. 5. 
Compare with cxvi. 3, by which it will be seen that hades 
and death are used as synonymous terms. 

Jonah, ii. S. << Out of the belly of hades cried I, and 
thou heardest my voice.'* In what kind of hell was Jo- 
nah, when he otTei'ed up this prayer ? 

Hosea, xiii. 14. <^ I will ransom them from the power, 
of hades ; I will redeem them from death : death, I 
will be thy plagues; O hades^ 1 will be thy destruc- 
tion !*' This needs no comment. 

Job prays, that the Lord would hide him inhades^ and 
keep him secret until his wrath bfe past : (Job, xiv, IS :) 
— and many other passages might be brought, all in per- 
fect harmony with the above ; but these are sufficient to 
show that the mansion or ^ikXit ot \\vb ^^^d, <^v a secret 
^^d concealed place^ is the most t\ka\. v^^a ^n^t TK^«a^\r| 
'^^^ff Aades, or heU, wliexi uaeA Vtv a\\\ftTA^«ofifc. ksA-> 
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figuratively, it only refers to the sorrows of the mind 
which are experienced iii this life. For all such pains, 
and sorrows were spoken of, as in the present or past 
tense; which will be seen by recurring to the passages 
again.* See also the note on page 175* , 

If we turn to the New Testament, .we find the same 
use of hades. It is used three timcB by our Saviour. 
Mat. xi,23, and its parallel text, Luke, x. 15. "And 
thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt 
be brought dowTi to hades J^ Here hades is put in oppo- 
sition to those privileges which Capernaum then enjoyed, 
and which, in a very short time, were taken fi'om them. 

Mat. xvi. 18. " Tliou art Peter ^ and upon this rock 
I will build my church, and tlie gates of hades shall not 
prevail agjainst it." As much as if he had said, "All 
the powers of darkness, yea, deaHi and the grate^ shall 
not prevail against my church." 

Luke, xvi. 22, 23. '< The rich man also died and was 
buried ; and in hades he lifted up^ his eyes, being in tor- 
ments.'^ This being a parable, both the beggar and the 
rich man are represented as being susceptible of happi- 
ness or misery, even in a state of death* The hades, 
therefore, represents the mansion of the dead in which 
Abraham, Lazarus, and the rich man, were all supposed 
to be : otherwise we cannot account for the conversation 
which is supposed to take place between the ridi man 
and Abraham.! 

• irany one wishes to be fuplher satisiied in regard to the use of 
hadest let him examine the following passages, in which (although I 
have not the Septuagint now by me to compare them, yet, I think) 
the word wtll be found in most, if not all, of them. Gen. xUi. 38. 
xliv. 3l. Deut. xxxii. 22. 1 Sam. ii. 6. 1 Kings, ii. 6, 9. Job, vii. 
9. xi. 8. xvii. 13. xxi. 13. xxvi. 6. Ps. vi. 5. ix, 17. xvi. 10. xxx. 3. 
xxxi. 17. xlixv IS. Iv. 15. Uxxvilj. 3. Ixxxix. 48. cxxxix. 8. Ppov i. 12. 
V. 5. vii. 27. ix. 18. xv. 11, 24, xxiii. 14, Gr death, xxvii. 20 Ecpl. 
ix. 10. Cant. viii. 6. Isa. v. 14. xiv. 9, 15. xxviii. 15, 18. Ivii. 9. ' 
Ezek. xxxi. 16, 17. xxxii.21, 27. Amos, ix. 2. Hab. ii. 5. 

'\ By the rich man, I have no doubt, we are to understand the 
house of Israel, or particularly the high priest, in whom all the tribes 
were represented; by Laxarus, the beggar, vj^w^X-q >a.Tv^«^^\3w\^^^ 
Gentiles; md by Abraham and his boBOtft, \.\i^ ^o^^^ ^v^^v.^^i.>*NJ«s., 
See Notes on PurMes, p. 217. 
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Hiides is nut ibunil in tlte gospels of ctl 
Ju)in. 

Acts, ii. 27, 31. " He, (David,) eeeing Uiis 
ipukc of tlie rexiii'rcctiuri nl' Ulirir^U timt his jkiiU i 

"t in liadea, iiclThcr bis flisli did sec corruption." 

iiooted from Fh. xvi. 10; and whetticr it beitpnil 

; lioul ul' David, or the sutd of Jesus, no one witl 
stiiie hades brrc to signify a jilace of torment. 

Hmlet is used «nc« by St. Paul. (1 Cor. xv, 55.) 
dt'atb, w iiei-e is thy sting ? O hmlts, where is thy 
i-y f" — wliich compai* with Uosi'a, xiii. 14. 

It is not found in the epislk's of Puler, Jauc^ 
or Judp. it ia found four tirnt^s in the Rovvlatiunt 
18. vi. 8. sx. 13, 14, which the reader will tni-n I 
exunine. 

In all thc»(< places, nothing more can he made nnt 
the noi-d hndn, tbaii wlint has been alri'ady j0Te<u 
ticularl}' in tlic note on page 175. 

Anotber word, invai-iably translatt-d htU, in (he 
Testaini-nt, but which is no where used in that 
Uie LXX, (i. e. in tbc Greek version of ttie OM 1 
meiit.) is !■((»»<«, gehemia ; widch, Uterully, ui tkt ^ 
of Hiniiom. 

"rsiotaistitwdby the LXX for the HeK bin'Jt 
xviii. 16. So ri(»M of tlio^Nt'w Testament is in like 
ner a corruption of the two Hcb. wonts -j a voUm 
oin IRnnom, the nume of a pepHon who wax oar 
piidscssor of it. This valley of Hinrutm lay tuw 
salein, ami bad been the place of thos<5 Jn-iDiuiibTe 
Bees in which tbe idolati-ous Jews h-. - • 
alive lo Moloch, Baal, or Ihe fiuv.. V 
this valley was called TopheU from 
nuni in which they burned thtir tliiM. 



" Anil ffnm tlic Toplal, t>t fii-e-ttmir, 
bllilrcn.lbc;>'nc<'or " ' ~ 

^'" ■" Andlilii.1 
it tllia dcrki 



/(<«<■. (wlicm we In Ctll. PA 

iivferable to Ibe coifli 
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the New Testament, Vteitfet th «-y^»«, The Gehenna of 
Jire, Mat. v. 22, does, I apprehend, in its outward and 
primary sense, relate to that dreadful doom of being 
burnt (dive in the vaUey of Hinnom.^^* See Parkhurst^s ' 
Greek Lexicon, under rfe««. 

Thus, I have the authority of Parkhurst, and (as 
will Be seen by the note below) of Cruden, (and I 
imght quote several others,) that yuvfec, literally, signifies 
the valky afHirmom ; and what evidence has Parkhurst, 
«r any oiie else, given, that it signifies any thing else ? 
Answer : His mere ipse diceit^ and nothing else ; and, 
for this very good reason, no other evidence exists. 

The most learned have not proved, neither wUl they 

c 

of the innoeent .victims daring those infernal sacrifices." See Park- 
hurst's Heb. I^ex. under nn2>,P« ^9' 

*. •* The valley vOf Hinnoip, in theHeb. is Gehermon, whence comes 
the word Gehenna,'" See Cruden's Concordance^ under the article 
Valley. 

" It is thought that Tof^h^wSiS the butchery, or place of slaughter 
at Jerusalem, Tying to the south of the city, in the valley of the chil- 
dren of Hinnom. It is also said thai a constant fire used to be kept 
there, for burning the carcases and other filthiness, that was brou|fht 
thither-^trom the city. Isaiah seems to allude to this custom, of burning 
dead bodies in Tophet, when, speaking of the defeat of the army of Sen- 
nacherib, he says^ < Fk)r Tophet is ordained of old ; yea, for the king it 
is prepared ; he hath made it deep and large. The pile thereof is fire 
and much wood ; ttie 1>reath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone, 
doth kindle it.' Isaiah, xxx: 33. Others think the name of Tophet is 
given to the valley of Hinnom, because of the sacrifices that were of- 
fered there to the ^od Mohch, by beat of drunif which in Hebrew is 
called Toph, It was in this manner that the sacrifices were ofiered. 
The statue of Moloch was of brass, hollow within, with its arms ex- 
tended, and sloping a little forward. They lighted a great fii*e within 
the statue^ and another before it The^ put upon its arms the child 
they intended to sacrifice, which soon fell into the fire at the foot of 
the statue, putting forth cries, as may easily be imagined. To stifle 
the noise of these cries and bowlings, they made a great rattling of 
drams and other instruments, that the spectators might not be moved 
with compassion at the clamours of those miserable victims." Jere- 
miah upbriaids the Israelites with having built temples to Moloch, in 
the valley of Hinnom, in Tophet, to bum their children there in the fire. 
Jer. vii. 31. The same prophet shows that Tophet was a polluted 
ajid unclean place, where they used to throw the carcases tK«.t v.^^ 
refused burial. Jer. vii. 32. xix. 11,12,\^, Kvoi^ ^c^^v^Xv ^tSisR.^ -^ 
place of Tophet, where the temple of MoVocYv «xooe^, \^ V^^x^ssX *««^ 
cruel sacrmce. J? Kings, xxiii. 10. Obid. KtX.. To^Het-^ 
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ever attempt to prove, that yt j»y«, in the New Testament, 
has reference to any other place than the valley of Hin- 
nom. 

Tliis word is used most frequently by Matthew, who, 
it is supposed, wix)te at Jerusalem, for tlie he^iefit of the 
Hebrew converts. No particular explanation of the 
word, therefore, was necessary in his gospel. 

Mark, who, as it is thought by some, wrote at Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, by others, at Rome, in Italy, explaina 
this, as well as many other wonls, not explained by Mat- 
thew. For many words which were very familiar to the 
people of Judea, would not be so well understood in 
those distant countries. . Hence, the first time he uses tlie 
word Jordan^ he" says the rircr Jordan-^— jCorftati, he adds, 
that is to say, a gift — with defiled, that is to say, with 
unwashen hands; explanations which we do not iind in 
Matthew. See Mark, vii. 2, 11. Mat. xv. 2, 5. 

So when he uses the word gehennaf he imixiediately ex- 
plains it by a passage from Isaiah, Ixvi. 24, "where 
their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.'' See 
Mark, ix. 43, 48, inclusive. The explanation, therefore, 
we should consider as the words of the evangelist, and not 
as the woi'ds of Christ ; for tliere is no such explanation 
in the parallel text in Matthew. See Mat. v. 29. xviii. 
8.^ Now turn to the passage in Isaiah, and you wUl see 
that the words, their worm, evidently alluded to the worms 
which literally preyed upon " the carcases of the men'* 
tliat transgressed against the Lord, which became an 
" abhorring unto all flesh." For an explanation of the 
fire, also, see the preceding note on page 179. 

Gehenna is used barely once by Luke, in a pai*allel 
text with Matthew, ch. x. 28. "Fear him, which, after 
he hath killed, hath power to cast mto gehemuiy yea, I 
say unto you, fear him." Luke, xij. 5. It is possible thut 
nothing more is meant here than the judicial avtiwrity ; 
who, ftn* certafn crimes, might, not only refuse the body 
burial, but also, leave them exposed in the valley of Hin- 

* See kho Dp. CampbelV* Preface Vo \\it Oo«^\ viw«^>sv^V:i^ 
Mark. 
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uoin. This undoubtedly was the case with many, whether 
this passage alludes to it or not. But I have no objec* 
tion in the supposition that this text is to be understood 
in a higher sense, and that it refers to the sovereignty of 
God ; who has power, as all will admit, to render any 
being wht)m he hath made extinct. He who created man, 
is able to destroy him in every sense in which he exists 
as man. Were we to contemplate the power of God 
sione, distinct from his wisdom and goodness, we might 
indeed tremble foi* our existence; for in him we live, 
move, and have our being : and it would be well for us 
to feel our dependence on him Continually, and never for- 
get, that his power is sufficient to destroy both soul aiid 
body, riot only in Gehenruif but in any other place what- 
ever. But a faith in the power of God, aside from his 
wisdom and Uroe, is ho better than the '^ fadth of de- 
vils." For the devils also <^ believe and tremble.'** But 
to proceed, 

Gehenna is invariably rendered Gehenna, in the Latin 
Testament ; that id, the original word is retained : and 
no good reason can be offered why it should not have 
been so rendered, in the English, as it comes from the He- 
bvew a^nu Gehinnom, and originally was the name of a 
place, as much so as either Sodom or Gomorrah. And 
if our Saviour had spoken of the fire of Sodom, in the 
same sense as he did of the fire of Gehenna, there is no 
doubt but that it would have been rendered heix, by 
those who translated our common Bible. For the doc- 
trine of the schools teaches, that the people of Sodom 
and Gomorfah are still suffering in the fire of hell. 
Why i Only because Jude says, they were " set forth 
for an example, suffering the vengeance of ^v^c^ ctimt^v, 
Qumian JireJ' Neverthdess, it is very evident, that no 
G^her fire was alluded to than the fire by which those ci- 
ties wei-e destroyed ; which fire, it is said from good au- 
thority, ** lasted upwards of 2,000 years j'* (and of 

* Because God has power to destroy, it doc% tvtiX. Tv^cft»8K^ VS^^'^ 
thut he will. He has power ** of Ibese tX.owea Ao ^t»afc "^"^a-^^'^ 
dren to Abraham ,** but we have T\o kccouxW. \\vaX \v<fc ^n«x <iv^> ^ 
Umt be ever said tfaat he would. See ML».V 'uv 9* 
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course was burning in the days of the apostles y) ** but is 
now extinct.*'* 

If, therefore, gehenna had only retained its origi- 
nal meaning in the English Testament, as it does in the 
Latin, who would have ever thought that it had any allu- 
sion to a place of suffering in another world ? Only let 
it have been understood that it alluded to the vaUey of 
Hinnomf and the idea would have terminated thn*e, 
whenever it should have been either read or spoken, as 
its ne vlu$ uUra $ for no further could it have been ex- 
tended ; the same as the mind now terminates ion mount 
Sinaif whenever any one speaks (by way of figure) of 
the " thunderings of the tow/' 

If it can be proved that the word gehenna was in use^ 
and was understood to represent a state of torment, or 
suffering after death, before that name was given to To- 
pliet, or that place, whatever it might have been called 
before^ and that this valley was named tDin'^x i. e. 
Gehenna, in consequence of the wickedness of th^ peo- 
ple, or tlie horrid idea of the place ; then, it will be ad- 
mitted^ that the word still retains its original meaning, 
notwithstanding it was given as a name to that wicked 
place. But if this word originMy signified, either the 
place or state of the damned, after death, why is it not so 
used in the Old Testament ? This is a question which 
cannot be answered. The original meaning of the word, 
in Hebrew, is, " there they are.^^-f (See Bible Diction- 
ary.) How applicable, then, was the name Hinnom, to 
that place! " There they are!*' There what are? 
The carcases of those that W€re refused burial. ^' For 
they shall bury in Tophet, till there be no place; and the 
carcases of this people shall be meat for the fowls of 
heaven, and for the beasts of the earth ; and none shall 
fray them away." (Jer. viL 32, 33.) But how could 
^' there they are," mean a place of future tonments af- 

^ *< This fire lasted from Abraham's time tiU after the apostolic 
j^; Mid wa9 burning in the time of Philo Jadaqis, the b^^- 

nwg of the second century.** VHulby *. «& c^Mcd \y| Scarlett ia hit 

translution of the New Teatament. 
/^ Oo « Cheic shrinking.*' BtomfaTSicV. 
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ter death ? And this was simply the meaning of t 
word ojn hinnom, before it was given as a name to tl 
place. "^ 

Presuming that the reader^ by this time, must be 8 
tisfied, if satisfaction he can have, that the wqrd geh( 
na, rendered hellf in the New Testament, cannot mear 
place or state of suffering after death, but only a pis 
\rendm«d awful and horrid, indeed, by a variety of c 
cttBAstances, and on that account) called the valley 
Hinnom ; we ahall tiierefore dismiss this word, and cc 
sider one more, which is used but once in all the Bib 
ai^ that by Fetei*^ and which is rendered hell ih t 
translation. 

9 Peter, ii. 4. *^ For if God spared not the angels tl 
sinned, but cast them down retpra^eiTxi, to tartarus — hi 
4nd delivered them into chains of darkness, to be i 
served unto judgment,*', &c. The word here render 
heU, is tartaruSf in the Latin ; that is, like Gehenna, t 
original word is retained^ only with a Latin terminatic 
and both this word and Gehenna are also retained 
Scabustt's translation of the New Testament. Tari 
ru$ signifies about the same as hades, excepting whe 
hade$ is to be understood, literally, the grave. 

The aposde Peter perhaps gives us as good an expl 
nation as we can have of this word. They were de 
vered into ^^ chains of darkness," which gives us i 
idea of tartaru$4 But where is tartarus? And w 

* See the explanation of Hebrew names in all great Bibles. 

t ttcprtt^m^ Tariarua, inferi, career, locua tenebricoHu^-heU, 1 
shades below, a prison, a very dark place, 

** The word is used by the Greek poets, from whom it seems to 
borrowed; It eannot be referred to such a world as the popular i 
tion of hdi fltupposes ; but rather to a (supposed) region unc 
ground.— Josephus, in his discourse concerning HiadeSf speaks of 
not as a distinct world, but as a subterraneous region ; and it is til 
ly his opinion was the same as the Jews in general entertained at tl 
time :'^To what part of the universe will you look for such a woi 
as the modern hell, whose elementa are fire and flame, the habitat 
of none but creatures totally abandoned of God ; where infinit(e wn 
perpetually abides ; where nothing can be felt but inexpressible t 
mentss nor heard but incessant groans and curses to aU eteSE!^'^ 
To what part of space can you turn ^out e^«» NiY&t^NKHs^^TSk. 



np! the uigH'i tlut atiiiKd ? Tnke ywtr BiHnl 
Mb lUtcUtiou. xiL 7. 1£, am) yau wiD ftiKl tftAt I 
li(M) anil tits angels fuusfat vtitli Michnel anil liis 
V^kI prevailed rwt ; aiio that the tlr»gni), tlial < 
■teat, calktl the devil, and Satiui, niucli dereh 
HUHJilr world, was cast out into the eaTth, and liii 
^Biuv cast out witli liiiD. ■' Woe uiitu tiie iuluUi 
^H|e forih aiid of the tea .' for the dc^~il is come do 
^Ku. having ^reat wi-ath, hecause he kitowetli 1 
^Kl a short time." The angels that sinned wt 
^Bbvin to tartarHa; and thr devil and his angf 
^^Bst out into the tarih, filled wiUi grcjit wi-ath. bei 
Fts deceive the narld hut a sliurt time But it 
IbBTceived that the language, i, e. tlie duuTU ef dt 
iwc. is figurative ; and that the dregon and his 
6a: OK metaphorical heuig^. They pruhablf r* 
different powei-s in the world ; hut I understvid 
actoi-M to he men. 

The woi-d anget is synonymous with niessemger 
the ^ine word in the oiiginal. " For this ii; hen 
it is wrilt«n, Behold, I send my «yiA*«, «n^, bel 

goodness ire nut di«p1s<rcc] ! Where liftth God given exlsb 
uoi prnviJifd enJnvTnen) ! Wliei-e, in the whale crention, do 
iDcrcy «mile i Where does not bounty flow ! I* lie ciol ggi 
tre tiat bis tender mercies otct all lils works ' The eai 
tuch a world [u the supposed lielQ would be sn utomal]' 
tion ; it wQuld not Qiily be dilTerent trom. but cuiitrury to, ei 
Ihat viaibl}' appears ; irtd could never be reconciled with tb 
ler and perleciions of God." See Wright's Uiiilarian MisM 
courpu-s p. 318—320. 

" ^ Gild spared not the m^Jvi^tigers laho find ' 

who were >enl lo explore the land of Cnn,' 
E>saTR, p. 30S, &c, But it the common intci ;■. 
wilt not ciubliah tbe )Hipular dociriiieconceni. 
1 The epistle iliell' i) of dutibiful authority. 'J i: ".. ;: < 
Myl.., ilii-^ in tlie nioit doubifu'l portion of the tpistle. 3. 
v.ii I ,'AsTiu ihug^nuineneai of the epistle, tlb chupier ura 
)"•>> 1 11 H qumaliun tram some ancient apocryphal bcMl 

>,< . ill iii,t,lit out mean tu give autlraritjto IbedoctrilWi liH' 
V ' ' '.. ::':'— 'tiiu known and allowed prinulplca. AetS 
< '■ 111 and Dnddridee'a tntroduetbn to tbi 

I ■: supposed to allude lo, or to quote ( 

'■■ " Sec die Improved Vertlon ul liua I 
n Itic place- 
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fcce, which shall prepare thy way befo^e thee/^ i 
Mat. xi. 10. Mark, i. 2. Luke, vij. 27, in all of whi 
^aces the word in the original is ceyfAa^ the same thai 
rendered an;e^ throughout the Bible ; and yet we kn 
that none other than John the Baptist is meant ** ! 
not forgetful to entertain strangers ; for thereby so: 
have enterteined angels unawares." (Heb. xiii. 2.) 1 
above passa^s are not designed to prove that by angi 
we must necessarily understand men^ but only, that il 
possible, that men might have been meant. Btit wl 
ther, that by angels, we are to understand celestial or t 
restrial beings, it is pretty evident that the darkness 
tartarus cannot be much more distressing than that whi 
David felt when he was made to cry out in the bittern( 
of his soul, «< the pains of hell gat hold on me;'' 
Hat which Jonah felt, when he '^< cried unto the Lord < 
of the beUy of AeH;" aind the Lord heard him. Or, 
say sjl in one word, " the lowest hell,** from which I 
vid's soul found deliverance, must have been equal 
each and every idea of hell which we have yet been a1 
tofind. 

There is a word used in the Apocalypse, which is n 
ier^ bottomless pU ; though in every place, except R 
ix. 1,6, the word .pit is not in the original. H is i 
same that is used in the Septuagint, €l«n. k S, which 
there rendered (feep. The woto is ettpTo-^ from whi 
comes the English word abyss i which gives us an ic 
as near perhaps to the ariginalf as any that could 
coined. Like tartarus, it is an imaginary place of dm 
fvtss. In this abyss, the dragon, that old serpent, whi 
is the devil and Sat^fi^ is to be confined a thousand yea 
It appears that this infinita^ profimditatis ^orago, or 
comprehensible gulf, is not altogether destitute of inl 
bitants : as we read of living creatures, such as bea& 
locuits, &c. coming out of it, and particularly the bei 
that was, and is not, and yet is, shall ascend out of tl 
region of darkness, and go into perditim,.f The m 

* « By tiSv^9^i having been translated 66<(Qinles« ^t> % ^i^W^ 
ii almoit aeeesamfy communicikted to the tdosA oi ^^^^wa^sk 
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doom of the ^^ old serpent/' after that he shall have 
been loosed from the <^ bottomless pit," is in the << lake 
of fire,"* where the " beast and false prophet are.^* But 
whether they have any thing which can endure these 
<< everlasting burnings," time alone will determine. If 
they have any of the pure gdd of the kingdom, though 
it may now be lost in ever so much aUojf or earthy sub- 
stance, yet the fire will search it out, and it will remain^ 
but, on the other hand, if these metaphorical beings con- 
tain nothing but what is a com^dete negation to all that 
is good, and are, in the strictest sense, destined to perdi' 
tiofi, then we know their doom, for the devU and all his 
works must be destroyed. Heb. ii. 4. 1 John, iiL 8. 

No more, therefore, need be said concerning Aetf, or 
the supposed place of the future and never ending punish- 
ment of the wicked ; as it is now made plain to the un- 
derstanding, and as clear as light, that no evidence can 
be gathered from the scriptures of any place of fiiture 
punishment, wh^pe tiie soul will endure any thing more 
than that which has been felt, by some, in this life. 

How can a being which is altogether spiritMolf suffer 
natural pain ? The idea of such a beings sufibring in 
a lake of fire burning with brimstone, UteraHyy we need 
not hesitate to say, is all vain imagifiation: sluA can be 
nothing more than a.mere iug^bedr, got up to frightoi 
grown children ! 

signification in scriptare* as Sutdas and Theodore! observe, it a great 
moat of tvatersf a sense annexed to the word by the inost a|iproved 
lexicographers, by Hesychius, Constantine> and Suicerus.*' Dr. Tow« 
ers on Prophecy, vol. i. ch. vii. p. 77, note 16. 

*« Dr. Lancaster," as quoted bv Dr. T. says, « In Is. xliv. 27, what 
in the LXX is aby89, is in the Hebrew deep^ that is, the great sea $^ 
tnd Dr. More, in correspondence with this, remarks, that aSva-vHi 
in Rev. xi. 7, might very properly have been translated the aea. Mua. 
©/Go€a'new,p.l78.*» ^' 

« To prove that ttSvTTcf, as well as ^mXmto^, (the *eo,) significr ift 

the syml>olic language multitudes in motion and disorder, ch. vii. 4, 

of the prophet Amos, may be appealed to, where (I am speaking, of 

ihe Septuagint) ttSvavoq is employed as an emblem of the Jewbh na- 

iion in a ^tate of confusion.'* 16. p. 77» tvo\ft Y? . 

* By the lake ofjlre, it it very pTobiiL\Ae xY\« V»3iK!b ^ ^q^^c^tsl^v^^- 
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In a literal sense^ the dark and silent mansion of the 
dead-^the burning alive, or the exposing of the carcase 
iinburied^ in the valley of Hinnom — or a sadden death, 
like the destruction of the Sodomites by fire from hea- 
ven — ^is all that the scriptures of divine truth mean by 
bdl .* or by any word so rendered in our common trans- 
lation of the Bible. Again : When the soul, weighed 
down under a sense of its own sin and wretchedness^ 
and, seeing no possible deliverance, sinks into a state of 
d^pondency— ^this is hbix! — even in the most awful 
sense iff which the word «^^j»$ is any Where used in the 
Bible: and this is undoubtedly what David felt, which 
made him cry out, in anguish. The pains cf heli* gtit 
hddonmel 

But let the light of divine truth burst in upon the un- 
derstanding, and the soul is saved from sin and all its 
condemning powers; and thus the powers of hell and 
<{eafA( are destroyed ! 

2. Having diligently sought for the place of the damn* 
ed after death, and not being able to find it, we shall in 
the next place^ consider the nature of this supposed ne- 
ver ceasing punishment : viz. DAMNATION ! 

There are two winxls in the originalf which are ren- 
dered, indiscriminately, judgmentf or damnaiian. They 
appear to be about, or quite^ synonymous ; and may be 
used in many different senses : as will be seen in the de-^ 
finitions taken from the Greek Lexicon, and given in the 
note below.* ^ 

Notwithstanding these words are of such extensive 
signification, yet they are generally translated in the 
New Testament, either judgment or damnatum; and 
very frequently the latt^. They are sometimes, how- 
ever, rendered condemnation. The words rendered con- 
demn, condemned,, and damned, arc from the same root, 
and are equally synonymous. 

* The Greek words are jti^<fc» and x^ins. 
TUptfuc, judjcium« pcena, damnalio, Vvt\d[\cX^^^Ci^V>a:cEv. 
X//«r/f, judicatio, sentential ast\ma\:\o«X\c»V^^t€\*^^^^^^^^'^^^^^ 
«jMic>> diiceptatio^ judiciuro>.eveulUBbe\\V 
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The sense of these words^ therefoi'e, can only be de- 
termined by the natui^ of the sentence ; for they might 
have been used in all senses, from sentential (a bare sim- 
ple opinion,) up to that of damnation (condemnation.) 
See ttie note on the preceding page. 

Christ saith, (John, ix. 39,) " For judgment, t\^ «^if*«» 
I am come into the world ; that they which see not, might 
see, and that they which see might be made blind." 

Here x^ifMt, krimUf is used, which is most generally 
rendered dumnatum; but how would it answer to read. 
For damnation I am come into the woM ? This would 
not do 5 for we are elsewhere informed, that he came not 
to' condemn the world, but that the world through him 
might be saved. See John, iii. 17. 

1 Pet. iv. 17. ** For the time is come that krima^ 
judgment must begin at the house of God.*' Here is the 
same word again ; and the same that is rendered damna- 
tion. Mat. xxiii. H. Rom. viii. 3. xiii. 2; and yet^ this 
krimar-^amnation must begin at the house of CSod. 

Jude, 14, 15. "Behold the Lord cometh with ten 
thousand of his saints, to execute xftTjc — krim—judg- 
ment upon all,'* &c. No one would be willing to have it 
read to execute damnation upon all; but it is the same 
word that Christ uses, when he saith, " Ye serpents, ye 
generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of 
Gehenna ?** Mat. xxiii. 33. 

It is admitted, however, that these woi^ds may mean 
condemnation; such as is the necessary consequence of 
sin : even sin against light and the dictates of a good un- 
derstanding, as the blasphemy against the holy spirit, 
wtiich hath not forgiveness ; but he who committeth this 
sin wUl be subject to continual condemnation; that is, as 
long as he continues to resist the light ; for the condem- 
nation ^ill continue as long as the sinner continues in 
this sin, let that be longer or shorter. But as for either 
of these words, they neither do, nor can, represent a pu- 
nishment without end ; and such an idea, as precficated 
on 'either, can only exist in t\\e duxiv^if^ ^ tae human 
heart; for such a definition is nol \tt\i^&5\XTA\sv^KSi 
-Lexicon of the Greek language. TilVifc ^QtA «nc«-u\*, 
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. which is genendly rendered perdition, or desirucHon, is 
<mce reniereA damnation. 

f 2 Pet. ii. 3. " Whose judgment now of a long tiiwB 
I Iingei*eth not, and their «e^«>f««-Hdainfia<ion slumbereth 
W)t.*' This is the same word that is rendered destruc- 

1 tiHn in verse 1st *' And bring upon themselves swift 
. tiiFifMict — destruction.*' But this word is generally ren- 
^ d^^d perditimj aa in John, xvii. 12. Phil. i. 25. 2 Thes. 
► ii. 3. 1 Tim. vjl 9^ Heb. x. 39. 2 Pet. iii. 7. Rev. xvii. 

iB,ii. .. n^ 

\ The word wj« is the most pointed and definite for 
. damnation, of sCny^ the Greek Lexicon^ i^xctTuyyttTi^, 

2 which is renAeve^damnatiO'-f^iq^ and that 
^only. But this wcjrd I have iamMiia[^ find in the 
jfscr^ftar^f aad ^en if it were^^w prove no- 
rthing more than a cdndemnptMA^ is admit- 
"Hed as, a fact ; from which nouVJ)%>Pan deliver man but a 
^k^wledge of^ or^ at least, a b3ief ih, the truth ; and 
;this condemnation msly be understood either from krimi 
'or krisis, though these words are moi*e loose in their sig» 
Unification. They do not necessarily convey an idea of 
buffering in another world. See John, iii. 19. The word 
jSn the Greek is k^<o-<(> the s4pe as in Mat. xxiii. 33. 
^ 3. Having, therefore, reoHcisi^d the nature of punish* 

laent down to the standard (as is conceived) of divine 
truth, we come thirdlyN^)(speak of its duration. 

And here the enemy >ffi4evel all his artillery, for 
having knocked away the^fo^t pillar, and greatly weak- 
ened the second ; if this fsflls,' tbe whole fabric of the 
doctrine of endless misery go«s with it. r^ 

As to the duration of punishnient, it is confessed, by^ 
our opponents themselves, that the doctrint of unlimited-^:- 
punishment rests on certain equivocal terms, which are 
rather indefinite in their signification ; that is, the words, 
expressive of the duration of punishment^ are, some- 
times at least, used in a limited sense. 

This fact is so well known,-tbat it will not be disputed. 

But we shall he able to prove something rnoTC \ tV^al S&^ 

that these words do not, in any \TO\aiiC.e^\ift5L^^^"8>^'^ ^"^^v- ^ 

rey anJdea of eternity; nor yeV «xv wMle.^^ ^J^'^^^'^^ - 

ttme. ' /: 
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TKat these words are connected with GtiiAf "we adoiiit 
But then, HE who " inhabiteth eternity," is also thi 
<< ROCK of ages ;" and his kingdom is a ^< kingdom o 
all ages." Isa. xxvi. 4. Psal. cxlv. 13. He wKo m 
strictly eteraal, must cei'tainly live through all time^ • 
and therefore there is no impropriety in applying an in 
definite word to him, expressive of duration, though thi 
word should not, in itself, be strictly eternal. ^ 

To sho^ that these words are strictly limited, in them 
selves, nothing more is necessary than to show that &i 
substantive, or root, is used in the plural as well as in th< 
singular number. For every school-bayf who has psii 
any attention" to hi^ grammar, knows that a ftmm <n 
substantive, expressive oi time, which is used in the plu- 
ral number, cannot .give an idea of duration withoiil 
epd ; but mttst be a period that has both beginning and 
end ; otherwise there could be but one of the kind. And 
this is the case ii} all languages, as well as the Eng^b* 

Let us now attend to the words in dispute. 

'^ The word mtm^ as a substantive, occurs 1£8 times in 
the Greek Testament ; 66 times in the singular, and 69 
in the plural number. . In our common translation it is, 
riandei^ 72 times evef; twice etermi; 36 times wonW;! 
seven times neiaer; three times ei^ermor^; twice trorUiM 
twice ages^ once cmtrie ;Zonce wnHdwifftout end; and] 
twice it is passed over without any word affixed as i 
translation of if . \^k 

Thus it will be seen, that no att^ibn has been paid to 
the singular or plural form of the Word; nor but very 
little distinction between the substantive and adjective. 
The word «iAry always has reference to periods of time; 
therefore rendering matf by world or worlds, Cannot wift 
propriety be admitted. The word signifies, Aterally, an 
age or (pi.) fl^««. The following texts, in ScaMi 
translation, are thus rendered : Former ages, (Col. !• 
S6,) the present age, (Mat. xii. 32,) the; approachiog 
age, (Mark, X. 30,; ages to come, (Eph. ii. r,; thectm- 
summation of the age, (Mat. xxviii. so,) the ends of tke 
ages, (1 Cor«.x. 1 1,) all of which prove that «!»? doth i^ 
mean eteitmiY^ ^ 

V 
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Eternity can be but one ; and implies an unity of con- 
sistency^ and simple continuance. But it is possible that 
some of these ages may be of short, others of long dura- 
tion ; and some interwoven with others. The mediato- 
rial age commenced with the mediatoriid kingdom of 
Christ ; and will continue till fie hath sviaued aU thingSf 
(1 Cor. XV. 2S, 290 ^^ ^'^^^ ^ things new 9 (Rev. xxi. 
5,) and every curse has ceased, (Rev. xxii. 3,) then wiU 
he deliver up (the subdued and reconciled subjects called) 
ti^ kingdom to fiis Father, thai Ood may be oil things in 
attf (1 Cor. XV. 28.) The scripture dotti not carry us 
beyond that period ; therefore, with the poet, we ought 
to say, 

^ Here stop my souli no farther seek to go $ ' 
" Wliat God reveftlsy is quite enough to know.'* 

But notwiths^ding, from what has been already 
stated, it must now be admitted that the word «/«» does 
not, neither can, signify eternity, nor yet an endless du^ 
ration of time; yet, nevertheless, it may be still thought, 
by some, that the word Mttucv does ; or, at least;, that it 
may be so construed. 

In Scarlett^s translation of the New Testament, the 
adjective atmfiBf is retained ; that is, (except in Rom. 
xvi. 25, where the words, translated former ages, should 
have been rendered aonian times,) it is invariably ren- . 
dered OMmian in the translation. The reason he gives 
for this is, << because there is no word in the English 
language which fully expresses what that word in its ori- 
ginal sense implies. Had it been lawful to have coined a 
new word to express tumnw in English, perhaps agical, 
or age-lasting, would have been near it" « 

T%e following (with a little variation, as weU as the 
foregoing quotations, under the word «<«f) are his Edi- 
torial Remarks on this subject. 

** The word mm$0f, as an adjective, occurs 71 times in 
tha New Testament. The oommon translation has ren- 
dered it once ever, 42 times eternal, 3 times worlds and 
£5 times everlasting. 

*' The word mmiv^ expresses ^us^^ow \sc ^^t&bsmwnki^' 
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but it is sometimes of a short, sihd at other times of a 
longer duration. Paul, writing to Philemon^ concerning 
Onesimus, says, < Perhaps he was separated for a while, 
that thou mightest have him cBoniardy.* This certainly 
could mean only during the life of Onesimus. 

** So also Jude (7,) says, * Sodom and Gomorrah 
were destroyed, and set forth for an example, suffering 
the vengeance of ceimian JireJ Though this fire lasted 
upwards of 2,000 years, it is now extinct" See note 
on page 182. 

<^ But that tciMvt^v does not mean endless en* eternal, 
may appear from considering that no adjective can hare 
a greater force than the substantive from which it is de- 
rived: thus black cannot mean more than bhu^eness; 
white cannot mean more than whiteness,^' 

That tttmtof cannot mean more than «<Ary» will more 
fully appear from coiisidering the adjective greaU which 
cannot mean more than greatness ; 2Lnd jet great may 
sometimes be mare, and sometimes less, according to that 
to which it is applied ; but never can, of itself, mean 
strictly iw/intfe; notwithstanding we say, " The great 
Jehovah,'^ for Jehovah, who is infmite, must necessarily 
be*^ea^; yet, it does not necessarily follow that great 
must, with equal necessity, mean infinite when appUed to 
God. The adjective great, as expressive of magnitude^ 
is as near to the Greek word aienm, as expressive of dura- 
tion, as any perhaps in our language. Yet we say, a 
great apple, a great ox, a great Amtse, a great tnounlainf 
and also, " the great God;^^ (Rev. xix. 17;) in all of which 
cases^ except the latter, those things are only compara- 
tively great, as standing in relation to others of the same 
kind — ^while God is definitely, the great and mighty 
OJ^TE, with whom there can be no comparison. There* 
fore, 

<< If aim means age, and its plural ages, (which none 

either will or can deny,) then aimm must mean age Imt- 

ing, or duration to the age or ages, to which the thing 

spoken of relates. ThatJbhis is the meaning of the word 

in the Septuagint, wiU not be dAS>^u\ii^ Vj «jk^ ^\«i lVa.t 

recollects the everlastvn^ caveutwoLt ^ cVK^>x\s!im\%^ ^ 
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with Abraham : (Geiii vii. 1 3 ;) The everlasting covenant 
of priesthood with Phineas : (Num. xxv. 13 :) The ever- 
lasting statute of the day of atonement: (Lev. xvi. 34:) 

** It would be a contradiction both to scripture and 
jcoramon sense^ to ascribe eternity to those things merely 
because they are said to be of «*<tf»/o» duration : for it is 
evident that the aim, or age, to which all these things re- 
lated, is experienced and gone r the «c/«»i«r covenants and 
statutes, &c. are waxed old, and have vanished away. 
« .When the reader meets with the phrase cemiian God, 
(that is, in Scarielt^ ti'anslation, or with the eternal God, 
in the common translation of the Bible,) he will under- 
stand thereby that God reigns through all the mons, or 
ages, whether past, present, or to come : and ceonian spi* 
fit is ih^ spirit of God, which has presided over the 
church in all ages or oeorisJ^ 

<^ Ionian life, in the largest view of it, is the life 
which i3M hath given us in Christ, according as he hath 
chosen us in him, before the foundation of the world, that 
we shoidd he holy and unolameaUe before him in lovck 
(1 John, V. 11. Eph. i. 4:) Or the life which is conveyed 
from Christ to all the sons of men in the course of the 
a^c5 of his reign. (Rom. v. 12, 21. vi. 23.) But in its 
more confined sense ceonidn Ufe is the life of the believer 
in the present, or millennial age^ which is the peculiar 
portion of God's first born, or church, and which they 
alpne enjoy." Mat. xxv. 34, 46. 

JEojiianJire, (Mat. xviii. 8, 25, 41,) literally undoubt- 
edly alluded to the fire of Sodom, (Jude, 7,) as the fire of 
hell literally alluded to the fire of Hinnom j but, figura-* 
tively,lt represents the same as the ceonian punishment: 
(Mat. xxv. 46. Mark, iii. 29:) i. e. the tormenting fears 
which.the wicked and the unbelieving suffe^r^ will be to 
their souls like the anguish or pain of fire is to the body ; 
and this ttie fearful and the unbelieving endure, while the 
first fruits unto holiness are reigning with Christ and re- 
joicing in ttie glory of his kingdom. 

<^ iMniian judgment, in Heb. \\. S, livfc "E.^^^ V^'^'k 
kk) thinks is the judgmeiit a£ t\i«i Ajaapomc. ^^s^v. esc ^ 




I rf*« "i*** S^^prf •■ eoat Afld n 1 
«*n Ar; >■ «a l»« as rat : «fee» tbe work is i! 
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I It L*) p>'Hsib]r, utrr all, tjiat tbrix mar be new 
r o^a. inlnxlucrd in rtvrnil> ; like 11^1117 ri^ 
' iry, wisdniii Intuiccnding prcsfot mauifHUtmi 
idom, aiid Vive superahofimliiii? any lliing of v 
e heart can at prntPiit (atnceist-, whith liave no 
iea rcvraW to man. But here our cnnlcmplatii 
|wt ID Uir> iintnrn.iily of the tliougliL W]iq kiMtti 
lat the time will come, when vc shall be nbl« to 
Uk ujion all the fpons which we now have anj id* 
I wo now look ba<:k upon the n-oman covtiaut uf 
rumeisioti, ^^llich bus lon^ aince been iiboliAbril? 

In it necessary lo say any tiling more nnilcr tllisfe 

More imii'ed ini.i^ht he salil, aJthotigh it seeai$ ihal 

fi heeii said ouglit to be sufUcient. 

~'i will, however, attend ti> a few pflAsagcgf I 

Pifiv in a very striking passage on tbissiiWctlllS 
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lation thus : " In hope of (Bonian life,^ which Godj who 
cannot lie, promised before tlie ceonian timeSf but hath in 
his own times made his word public, through the preach- 
ing, with which I am intrusted, according to the com- 
mandment of God our Saviour/* The phrase (Eonian 
tbne»9 i^C^ xp^vm ctififftm,) in our common ti*anslatipn, is 
i-^ilidered before the world began. - The ceanian times liad 
a beginning, and the promise of ceoniatiit/e iif Christ wa^ 
anterior U) all of them. Again : Christ saitli to his dis- 
ciples^ (Mat. xxviii. 20,) " Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto rmo-vfrg^etet^ rhctlato^, the Consummation of the 
og^ 9^ or, as the common translation reads, the etidqfthe 
world. Could Christ possibly mean the end of eternity? 
No. Eternity can have no end. Luke, i. 70. " As he 
sp>ake by the mouth of his holy prophets siiice the 
{xtmcq) a^e or world began. See also Acts, iii. 21. 

Thus we read of, before the beginning of those pe- 
riods, the beginning of them, the end of them^ and of 
the same periods, yet to come. See Eph. ii. 7, where 
the words n^et^nrett h Td/$ ttia/Ti are rendered in the ages 
to come. 

If turn signifies eifatm^j/, then the phrase tU «Uy«(« «/V 
v6f¥, (Rev* xiv. 11,) should have been rendered to etemi" 
tks of eternities i and ^ ns tov« «*«»«« T«y «/<tfyw, (ch. xx. 
10,) should have been rendered to the eternity of the 
eternities^ If thp word age signified the same as eterni- 
ty, then ages of ages^ could signify no more than simply 
age. But if «/«i', or age, does hot mean eternity, then 
making it plural, and repeating it ever so many times 
over, does not, after all, make out the idesi ot eternity, 
nor yet an endlesskdmration of time.* 

* If it be asked, whether th^' same words do not mean eternity, 
Rev. xi. 15, (*< and he shall reign ^or ever and ever,") 1 would answer: 
If he refer to Christ, as its antecedent, it is only necessary to com- 
pare the text with 1 Cor. xv. 24, 28, which will fully give an answer; 
but if the pronoun he refer to our Lord, ( which, in the text, means God, 
the Father), then the words will admit of an unlimited construction. 
But, in Rev. xv. 7, (•* God, who liveth for ever and truer ""^'^v^ "^^ 
mitted, the words must be construed \iv 3lxv wrXopaXfi.^ ^^w^e.\ «^*^ 
same principle thatgrectt means ii\limte m cYv^^.'sas.. Vt ^ V ^i:;^ , 
iiiifftlmtthe^eat God means the same ^OQ^<>xKKvv^^•^''^ ^' 
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Although it appears that the foregoing statements 
[lust be considered not only conclusive^ but convincing) 
et perhaps tlie reader may still object, and say, tiiat, 
rom aught which has yet appeared, tlie inspired writers 
lad no other Avord by wliich they could convey the idea 
f an endless duration^ and hence the doctrine of etiMt$s 
mery may be true, notwithstanding all that has yet 
leen said to the cojitrary, 

We are glad to have tt^ above objection started, be- 
ause it is so easily answered. Speaking of our gi*eat 
ligh Priest, who was made pi'iest, by an oath^ after the 
rder of Melchisedec, and not after the order of Aaron, 
>t. Paul saith, (Heb. vii. 16,) " who is made, not after tiie 
iw of a carnal commandment, but after the power rf an 
ndless lifef^^^ecxxct koctu h/nc^ttv ^at}^ ttjiataxmiff) hui accord' 
fig to toe power (aiMrttkuTtt) of indissoluble J?)e. Hcare 
9 a word in the original, which is not connected w^ 
imwftTJienfj^tlery, or deaths any where in the whole Bi- 
le ; yet it is connected with lifdy to denote its duraUlity. 
f this word could have been so much as once found coBr 
lected with deaths hi the same nianner as it is here con- 
lected with lifCf it would have given-more support to the 
octiine of endless misery than all that is , contained in 
lie Bible besides. Is it not i^ange, if St Paul be- 
leved in this tmmercifid doctrine, that be did not so 
auch as once, in all his writings, connect this word with 
unishment or death ? But, instead of this, he has not 
onnected o^\mm with punishment but once in aU his 
mtings, notwithstanding they form sa great a part of 
he New Testament. And it may be observed that he 
onnects the word with the Jnsti'um^t of punishmenl^ 
,nd not with punishment itself. See 2 Thes^ i. 9. ** Who 
hall be punished with everlasting ^^tmction,^^ hxu This 
nay be considei*ed the same as suffering the vengeaHC» 
f eti(uvto9 fire ; (Jude, 7 f) but he does not say hfow loDj 
hey shall be thus punished : we have reason to suppose, 

r Almighty God, ver. IS; but if it be the same that is called FgifH 
J and True, ver. 11, op t\ie Wotd ci$ God, vet. IS, then ^reat, after 
, is not infinite — unless you aie pTt^axed \o ^>J^^5DaXS^s^&v4T^>^«'. 
•pva/i was seen riduig upon a white horse i v^^t. W. 
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lK)wever, that they will be punished until the destruction 
intended, is complete. 

It is surprising that the advocates of the doctrine of 
endless misenf do not see that they make justice require 
something which it can never have ; for endless misery, 
even admitting the doctrine true, never was yet, nor 
ever can be inflicted. When the sinner has suffered the 
torments of hell ever so long, even millions of millions 
of years, his sufferings are no nearer being at an end ; 
«nd of course juistice, on tliis principle, is no nearer be- 
ing satisfied. Again: According to this doctrine, two 
persons may live together ever so long in the world, say 
fifty yearsj equally good, or equally bad, a^ it respects 
their moral charactei*s ; both bom under the same roof, 
and in the same hour, and both die (perhiaps killed) in 
the same instant f yet in consequence of one's being 
converted and regenerated, say one hour before death, 
and the other not^ one goes to eternal glory, and the other 
to nevcir ending torments ; and yet, the doctrine of end^ 
less misery would argue, that they are both rewarded ac^- 
cording to the deeds done in the body. Now,, ye advo* 
eates for the doctrine of this horrid, this abominable, tliis 
cruel and unmerciful punishment, look at this picture! 
Say not that the lines are drawn too straight ; yoii must 
^mit tiie possibility of the case, or else give up your 
system ! 

If the doctrine of endless misery were a truth, might 
^we not naturally suppose that the apostles would have 
hrged the matter in all their preaching, and have set it 
forth in the plainest a!nd strongest terms ? That they would 
have considered it, if not equal, at least, next of import- 
ance, to a belief in the Saviour, or the doctrine of the 
remrreetion* Instead of which, it is not to be met withy 
even in an aionian sense, in the gospels of either Luke or 
John ; nor in either of the three epistles of John. It no 
where occui^ in the epistles of Peter or James. And 
what is stUl more remarkable, in all the account we have 
of the preaching of the apostles, in the book ^i Ks!X&^ 
thei^ is a sUenee, a tatai sUencty as it Te^^^\& ^iiKis^ "t^B^ 
^^* : 
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■Wc will attend lo une fjucry uioiv, iind t!if» disiirtt 
this article. Does not Christ mean ton-prrscnt tlic f 
iiishniciit 1)1' tlie wicked as endless, when lie »«cts it in o 
,trast with ekrmd Hfey '• These shall go away in 
'~"~ 'a«f Jn^ punisluni-'nt, but the righteous iuto lifi eU 

' Mat. XXV. 46. 
. . ji answer to the above, it will be only necessary 
Sftservc atery lew woi-ds in this jdace. 

First. Fi-om what has been before stated, it wiH 
seen that we are not under the necessity of coit! 
the life here spoken of as stiicfly endtess ; but i-atber 
life u( the Clmstian, in the kin^oni of Christ, as a < 
tain consefiuence of his faitli and good works. " f\ 
was hungryt and ye gave nic meat, 6lc. — and in as m 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
brcthi-eti, yc have done it unto me." Let it not be 8 
posed that the fulfilment of all tliis must be in anotb 
worhU Sec MaU xvi. 27, 28. " Fur tlip Son irf m 
shall come in the gloiy of his Father with Ins xi^ 
iuid then he shall i-eward evei-y man according to i 
woi'ks. Vei'ily I aay unto you, there be some standi 
Lei-e which shall not taste of death, till they see the f 
of man coming in his kingdom." This undoubtedly 
Iiides to the same time as the passage under consider 
tion ; and yet the time or age of tte kingdom was 
commence in the life time of some of tliose presej 
Thus llie aionian life, hei-e spoken of, may, as lias ht 
before stated, be considered in a limited sense ; for 
believer will pass from this twinian life to the 
(hidissoltiiile') life and imviorlidity given him in otcniity 
Secondly. But if we are to understand eternal ^Ix 
to be strictly endless : yet thei-e is no necessitj-, Irom ! 
', of understanding the punishment to be so too. V 
: are two other passages in the New Testamenli 
1 of which aionian is twice used, but both of Hii 
Innot, by any one, be undemtoud sti-ictly tiaUcst i a 
^lieireforc one of them, in each sentence, is rcndmd 
the conunun translation, vorld. Rom. xvi. 25, S6, ** j) 
fojYKngr to the revelation oS ttvcm^RXKv^t-^VwUjjwkc 
ret since the awnian bet 
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and by the scriptures of the prophets, according to tha 
conunandment of the aiordan God/' See also Tit. L 2. 
^^ In hope oi aionian iife^ which Gk>d that cannot lie pro- 
mised before the aionian began." Compare the above 
passages with the same passages in our common Bible, 
and it will be obvious, even to the smallest capacity, that 
th^. word aioman must be differently construed^ and 
h&s been so construed, even in the same sentence. But 
the objector may still say, that, in the two passages 
above, the form of the sentence limits one aionian; that 
is, the words since and before, limiting it as to. a begin- 
ning, but this does not show that it will have an end, 
any more than aionian life, or the aioman God. Be it so. 
But we have before proved that these indefinite periods 
of duration not only may, but many of them certainly 
have had, and we have good reason to suppose, that a£l 
of them will have, an end. Life, indeed, will continue, 
not because it is aionian, but because it is ^'hid with 
Christ in God.*' (Col. iii. 3.) Sinners having passed from 
death unto life, ^^ shall not die any more; death shaU 
have no more power upon them,^^ &c. Whereas, on the 
other hand, death shall be abolished; transgression shall 
be finished ; and an end made to sins ; and death, the 
last enemy^ shall be destroyed. Luke, xx. 36. Rev. xx. 
6. 2 Tim. i. 10. Dan. ix. 24. 1 Cor. xv. 26.* 

Thus falls the tliird and main pillar of the strangely 
popular, yet cruel and unmerciful, doctrine of endless mi- 
sery ; and the whole fabric must now crumble into the 
dust. 

4. The fourth and last pillar to this cruel antichri^ian 
doctrine, is the anger, wrath, and even supposed hatred 
of God towards his children, or creatureis, the work- 
manship of his own -hands. But having framed the aw- 
£d scheme, it wasnecessary to find some principle in^thc 

' * *^ Atm, ah^ayi bdfiff. It denotes duration, or continuance o! 
time, but with great variety— 1. Eternity; (this is doubted)— 2. Thi 
duration of the world— 3. The ages of the world— 4. This preseni 
life— 5. The world to come ; the next life— 6. Axi aijgt^^T«ji5^^ V 
nodical dispeamdion of dim« ^VPH^^SOS^^ ^%%YmisssiSS&^^i^s» 
JLex, M»der tbis vml, 
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Deity that wouW carry it into effect. Hence the doc- 
trine of antichrist has set God at war against his own 
offspring, and represents him as pursuing a ga-eat part of 
them, like a merciless tyrant, with implacable hatred^ 
determined to wreak his vengeance upon them, without 
the least show of pity or compassion, but will ultimately 
make tliem indescribably miserable, through the endless 
ages of eternity. 

It is not at all surprising, that the doctrine of Anti- 
christ should associate all the character of the ferocious 
" beast^' with that of the God who is to be worshipped 
by its votaries. For unless the ** beast'' bore the ap- 
pellation of Godf among his worshippers, and JijUiehmt . 
aJso was considered as the true Christy neither the one 
nor the other would be worshipped at sJl. Therefore, let 
no one suppose that we have aught against these deceived 
worshippers. No, we feel for them both pity smA com^ 
passion; and consider that we shall be doing tliem the 
greatest possible kindness, by pointing put to them the 
cruelty of Iheir God, and the abomination of all such 
worship. In the fear of that GOD who created the hea- 
vens and the earth, let it be spoken; and in the lovc^of 
. all men, as the offspring of God, let it be recorded — ^that, 
(in the opinion of the writer, which opinion is founded on 
the evidence hei-ein adduced,) alHAe doctrines qf merh 
(embracing every sentiment, tenet, or denomination,) 
which limit the grace of God to a pari of the sinfid race of 
man, are hit thetunchaste children of her who sUtethupon 
a ^< scarlet coloured beast, full qf rmmes of blasphemy^ 
having seven heads and ten horns; and upon her forehead 
is a name written, mystery, BabyUm the great, ttie mother 
of Iiarlots, and abominations of the earth /'* Before the 
anger shall rise so high iii the breast erf* the reader, as t6 
induce him to break off and read no further, he is re- 
quested to take his Bible and read attentively the Beve-* 
lation, from the 16th to the 20th chapters, inclusive ; and 
consider well who is there pointed out by the << beast,'' 
and also by the '< great whore that sitteth upon many wa- 
Ursj with whom tfe kings qf the tarib Iwwe ccmvnvittQi^- 
mcationJ^ Cbnsider^ i^y at tine saia<&^a»s&)^^N« iE«X>sQnS^ 
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it must have been for " tke MastWgh and Mighty Prince 
JAMES^hythe Grace of God fCing of Great Britain^ FrmcCf 
andlrelamf Defender of theFaith,^^ <^c. (according to tiie 
pompous title he bore, under whose inspection our com- 
HK>n Bible was translated,) to introduce, if possible, such 
kind oi faith as would keep his subjects in the greatest 
fear imaginable^ that with the more ease he might sup- 
port his Crown; i. e, by making the monarchical and 
ecc^em^^ico^ powers unite and combine together; I say, 
J^ these things be well considered, and neither the literal 
nor the mystical Babylon can easily be mistaken. Yet, 
rest assured, ♦^ her-plagues shall come in one day ;" and 
none will either mmim ot bewail her just judgment, al- 
though accompanied with gr*eat torments, except it be 
those who have made themselves rich by her merchan- 
dise, or who have *< drank of the wine of the wrath of 
he*»foriiication."— O, ye children of mystical Babylon, 
heai^n, and be wise ; " Come out of her, that ye be 
not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her 
jdagues!*' 

The ideatiiat God is filled with either wrath, anger, 
OP haired, towai^s any of his creatures, which the doc- 
trine of endless misery supposes, is as contrary and fo- 
reign &*om the truth, as darkness is from light. It would 
be as consistent to suppose that our natural suniB capa- 
ble of emitting eoM and darkness, as it is to suppose that 
Gon is even snkject to anger ; that is, to any principle 
which is inconsistent with, or opposed to, hi^ own divine 
naturef— iiOVB. To say that God now hates any thing 
which he once loved, supposes a change in the Deity ; 
which is not only inconsistent, but contrary to scripturje. 
Whatever we can suppose, as now existing in man, whe- 
ther natural pollution or actual transgression, which ren- 
ders him obnoxious to the wrath of the Deity, mdst have 
been foreseen by him who secth the end from the begin- 
ning, and therefore must have had the same effect in his* 
mind, even before creation, that it has now, or ever can 
have ; and if these things render man an object of ha- 
tred now, why did they not renAcr \v\tsv «cv <j5^^^a251\v^- 
tped from the beginning ? TUer^fer^^ VS: \3ftfcw >Jsfe ^®s^ 
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such thing as hntred in God now, that hatred 
l'i->ttii eternity, and was exercisi^d towardii tbo snnie 
.(!■( ts tliat it is now, the very firat moment, Iboae ol>JM 
had a being ; and no other [irinciplc has tvci- heen oK 
riscd toM-ai'ds them, t'l-om that moment to Uie \irem 
(from the same souice,) but a principleof ^afraJ .' Tocte 
the scriptures of divine trutJi fi-om ideas so dei't^utoiy 
tlie chai-afl«i' »f Gotlt and to delivf,r the wurld &on 
doctiine. bo bIaKi>heDious in its uaturet and peitikioos 
its cnitseqiicjiceH, nutliiiig more U necessaiy than hart 
to define the woi'd (jv. v^hicli is the only viiord uwt' 
ciinnexion with God, tiiat is ivndered wnilh or a ^ 
in the Greek Testament. 0;y», ammi indintUiot fti» 
clination (»f tlii' mind or spirit; ttiulium, au ear 
deavour after any tliinp. study, care, regard, i 
purpose, dcsj;;n, t^trtii^e, K.C. 

Now such being the definition of tire Grwk vr<w(i<# 
as well as ira, anger, wrath, Ace. there ceiiaioly i 
necessity (and I douM the pi-opriety) of everren 
the word wrath or anger, when applied lo the DH 
When applied to man, it is admitted ttiat t^yv may r^ 
sent the passion of miger, wrath, displeasHrt, Itc Wl 
Not because the word necessarily moans so, but t 
man is subject tu those paHsions: his mind may b« 
exorcised as to be blown into a ragi", ot be inflamod » 
anger, tint shall wo say that (iod is subject to the 
pa.iis(ons as we arc 1 I'bts Mould be contradicting n4 
plain and positive texts of scripture. " Fury is not' 
me,." Isa. xxvii. 4. '* I am the Lord, I change v 
therefore ye sons of Jacob are not consumed." Mat Ui 
But we should have no objection tu the words wnlki 
anger, as applied to God, only let tliem be umlerstood 
a qualified sense, as in njypearance tnUy, and not rep 
"Wtiitg a principle ui consistent with, and contrMlki) 
tj the nature of the Deity, which is love. Thercfil 
wo read, " (Jrod is angry with the wicke4 ev 
' and also read, that '* anger restcth in the bo) 
' " 1 cannot construe tingcr, in bol.h pasMR 
in!>e : as aU viovAAW ft\««V»A •t.^.lwtcii 
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tbe word o^y? had been invariably translated ardour^ 
applied to God, it would, I make no doubt, have 
nearer the sense of the oi*iginal. 
tus we may see what is meant to be understood in 
ture by the wrath of God, or the an^er of the Lard. 
that fervency of spirit in the Most Z%A, which shall 
as an oven, when the proud, yea, and all that do 
edly, shall be stubble : *^ and the day that cometh 
burn them up, saith the Lord of hosts, that it shall 
; them neither root nor branch,'* Mai. iv. 1 . 
rra. i. 18, " For «^r>» ^f««'> the ardour^ of God, is re- 
d from heaven against all ungodliness and unright-* 

less of men, rm r«» «^v^<«y (9 A^iKiefi tMTtx^rrm^ veri" 

I in injustitia detiiientium, who suppress the truth iy 
tice.^' The above passage contains the best comment 
le wrath, ardour, or fervency of God, which can be 
1. It i9 that energetic principle which will ulti- 
ly destroy every tWng that stands opposed to his 
le nature. 

e might here, as it should seem, take leave of this 
t, believing that all, into whose hands it may fall, 
i, be convinced of the truth of the doctrine which has 

advocated^-^and being so convinced, see that the 
pine of endless misery is a sentiment which cannot 
;upported by the Bible: — ^But so far from believing 
it will have all that good effect, which, but for the 
udices of mankind, it would seem as though it might, 
ought to have; it is expected, after all, that but very 

comparatively, will even give it a candid perusal ; 
a much less number will suffer themselves to be con- 
ed by it, although it should hot be in their power to 
V wherein it is incorrect. In the first place, there are 
many who, like Gallio of old, ^^ care for none of these 

rhe learned reader* perhaps, may object to the translation of 
> by ardour, which sig^nifies the heat of love and affetkom not dis- 
ring how lime can be manifested against ungodliness, &c. But^ 
o away this objection^ it only need be obaetv^d, ^i!fta^, Sja.^ \sv 
tortion as love, or the heat of affection am^% Vxi Jan>««r<a!i '^^ 
)r, itv^ustaho appear ajra»ft«<the «in, OT^\vaX«^«t>*^«^^'^^^ 
mejtvould ultimately injure the sitmer. 
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tlbhigs'' (Acts, xviii. 1 7) — ^many others are so prepos- 
sessed in favour of the doctrine which is here proved false, 
that they will feel wounded that any one should undertake 
to write against it — others may turn over the leaves till 
they cast their eyes on some passage that displeases them, 
and, taking umbrage at this, they will throw the work 
aside, concluding that it is nothing but a piece of scurri- 
lous invectives — others may be prevailed upon to read it 
through, and believe tlie author candid and sincere; 
yet, as this work contradicts the writings of so many 
of the learned clerOT, the learned and reverend A. M., 
and the still more Yearned and reverend D. D., it can- 
not be correct. Yet such ones are willing to forget, 
how many opinions their learned clergy have rejected of 
the learned Popes, Cardinals, and Bishops of the Romish 
church, all of whom, also, believe in the doctrine of e^z^- 
iess misery,' But, after all these impediments, the author 
does not despair: but hopes this work will do some good. 
And, if it should be instrumental, in the hands of God, of 
delivering any, even a few isouts, from the fear of eternal 
torments !-— if it should pour in the balsam of comfort into 
the wounded [q)irit of an affectionate father— -bind up the 
broken heart of a fond and tender mother — speak peace to 
the trembling bosom of some troubled soul, mourning 
over the loss of a departed relative or friend, with the 
awful apprehension that it has gone to endless miserv, to 
be tormented with devils and damned spiritSf even as long 
as God shall exist, merely because it gave no evidence of 
its being a partaker of renovating" grace, previous to the 
dissolution of the body (being perhaps killed instanta- 
neously)— if such, or any of the iibove effects, should be 
the happy consequences of these lectures, let God have 
^ the praise— tiie writer has only discharged a duty 
whkh he owed to his brethren and the public. 
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